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TO 


THE  KING. 


1  HE  r^ular  progress  of  cultivated  life  is 
from  necessaries  to  accommodations,  from 
accommodations  to  ornaments.  By  your 
illustrious  predecessors  were  established 
Marts  for  manufactures,  and  Colleges  for 
science :  but  for  the  arts  of  elegance,  those 
^rts  by  which  manufactures  are  embellished, 
and  science  is  refined,  to  found  an  Academy 
was  reserved  for  Your  Majesty* 

Had  such  patronage  been  without  effect, 
there  had  been  reason  to  believe  that  Nature 
had,  by  some  insurmountable  impediment, 
obstructed  our  proficiency ;  but  the  annual 
improvement  of  the  Exhibitions  which  Your 

701^.  !•  a 


11  DEDICATION. 

Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  encourage^ 
shows  that  only  encouragement  had  bee» 
wanting. 

To  give  advice  to  those  who  Are  contend-- 
ing  for  royal  liberality,  has  been  for  some 
years  the  duty  of  my  station  in  the  Aca- 
demy ;  and  these  Discourses  hope  for  Yoiur 
Majesty's  acc^tance,  as  well-intended  en- 
deavours to  incite  that  emulation  which  ymir 
notice  has  kindled,  and  direct  those  studies 
which  your  bounty  has  rewarded. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  servant, 

and  most  faithful  subject^    * 

[1778.]  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


ai 


xHE  Author  of  the  following  admirable 
works,  having,  for  neat  half  a  century,  been 
well  known  to  almost  every  person  in  this 
country  who  had  any  pretensions  to  taste  or 
literature,  to  the  present  age  an  account  of 
him,  however  brief,  may  seem  wholly  unr 
necessary ;  nor  should  the  reader  be  detained, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  pleasure 
which  awaits  him,  but  that  Posterity,  while 
they  contemplate  with  delight  and  admir- 
ation those  productions  of  his  pencil  which 
place  him  on  a  level  with  Titian  and  Van- 
djck,  will  naturally  wirii  to  know  something 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  painter. 
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Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Plymptoir 
in  Devonshire,  July  16th,  1723.;  the  son  of 
Samuel  Reynolds  and  Theophila  Potter. 
'  He  was  on  every  side  connected  with  the 
Church,  for  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  in  holy  orders ;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baker,  an  eminent  mathematician  in  the  last 
century,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the 
BioGRAPHiA  Britannica.  His  father's  elder 
brother,  John,  was  also  a  clergyman,  a 
Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  Exeter.  * 

Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds  taught  thegrammar- 
school   of   Plympton,    which   could   have 

ft 

*  This  gentleman,  ivho  died  in  17-^^9  left  his  library, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  to  Exeter  College  in 
Oxfoixl. — There  is  a  ihezzotinto  print  of  him,  scraped  by 
M^Ardell,  (from  a  portrait  painted  by  his  nephew,  now 
in  Eton  College,)  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
tb  represent  the  father  of  the  painter.  See  Bromley's 
Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits,  4to«  1792^, 
p.  280. 
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^afforded  him  but  a  moderate  subsistence; 
nor  was  he  enabled  by  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment to  provide  for  his  numerous  family, 
amounting  to  eleven  children  in  all,  of  whom 
Joshua  was  the  seventh.  Five,  however,  of 
these  children  died  in  their  infancy.  — His 
father  had  a  notion  ^,  that  it  might  at  some 
future  period  of  life  be  an  advantage  to  a 
child  to  bear  an  uncommon  Christian  name  ; 
which  might  recommend  him  to  the  atten- 
tion and  kindness  of  some  person  bearing 
the  same  name,  who,  if  he  should  happen 
to  have  no  natural  object  of  his  care,  might 
be  led  even  by  so  slight  a  circumstance  to 
become  a  benefactor.  Hence  our  author 
derived  the  scriptural  name  of  Joshua, 
which,  though  not  very  uncommon,  occurs 
less  frequently  than  many  others :  of  this 
baptismal  name,  however,  the  Register  of 
Plympton  by  some  negligence  or  inaccu- 
racy has  deprived  him.  f 

•  From  Dr.  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
f  In  the  Register  of  Plympton,  by  which  it  appears 
<:faat  he  was  baptized  on  the  30th  of  July,  he  is  styled 
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Under  the  tuition  of  Mn  Reynolds  he  was 
for  some  time  instructed  in  the  classicks ; 
but  at  an  early  age  his  inclination  for  that 
art  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  illus-- 
trious  a  professor,  began  to  display  itself; 
and  his  imperfect  attempts  *  at  delineation 
were  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  was 
himself  fond  of  drawings,  and  had  a  small 
collection  of  anatomical  and  other  prints. 
The  young  artist's  first  essays  were  made  ia 
copying  several  little  things  done  by  two  of 
his  elder  sisters,  who  had  likewise  a  turn  fi>r 
the  art ;  and  he  afterwards  (as  he  himself 


^  Jiaeph  son  of  Sunuel  Reynolds,  Clerk  :*'  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  entry  not  being  made  at  the  time  of 
tbe  baptism.  The  name,  I  suppose,  was  written  origin- 
ally on  a  slip  of  paper  in  an  abbreviated  form  —  **Jos. 
son  of  Samuel  Reynolds,*'  —  and  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  entered  erroneously  by  the  clergyman  or  cl^  of 
the  parish. 

*  Lady  Inchiquin  has  one  of  these  very  early  essays ; 
a  perspective  view  of  a  book-case^  under  which  his  father 
has  written  -<-  <<  Done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure  idleness ;'' 
it  is  on  the  back  of  a  Latin  exercise.  Joshua's  idleness 
was,  his  preferring  the  employment  of  his  pencil  to  that 
of  the  pen.  i6 
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informed  me)  eagerly  copied  such  prints  as 
tie  met  with  among  his  father's  bookd,  par- 
tictdarly  those  which  were  given  in  the 
translation  of  Plutarch*s  Lives,  published 
by  Dryden.  But  his  principal  fund  of  imi- 
tation was  Jacob  Cats*  book  of  Emblems, 
which  his  great  grandmother  by  the  father's 
side,  a  Dutch  woman,  had  brought  with  her 
from  Holland.  —  When  he  was  but  eight 
years  old,  he  read  with  great  avidity  ajrid 
pleasure  The  Jesuit's  Perspective,  a  book 
which  happened  to  lie  on  the  window-seat 
of  his  father's  parlour ;  and  made  himself 
so  completely  master  of  it,  that  he  never 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  study  any  other 
treatise  on  that  subject  *  He  then  attempt- 
ed  to  draw  the  School  at  Flympton,  a  build- 
ing elevated  on  stone  pillars;  and  he  did 
it  so  well,  that  his  father  said,  ^^  Now  this 
exemplifies  what  the  author  of  the  '  Per- 
spective' asserts  in  his  Preface,  —  that,  by 
observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book, 

*  From  himself  in  1786. 
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a  man  may  do  wonders ;  for  this  is  won-* 
derfuh"  *  From  these  attempts  he  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  likenesses  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  his  family,  with  tolerable 
success.  But  what  most  strongly  confirmed 
him  in  his  love  of  the  art,  was  Richardson's 
Treatise  on  Painting  ;  the  perusal  of  which 
so  delighted  and  inflamed  his  mind,  that 
RafFaelle  appeared  to  him  superior  to  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  ancient  or  modem 
time ;  a  notion  which  he  loved  to  indulge 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  propensity  to  this  fascinating  art, 
growing  daily  more  manifest,  his  father 
thought  fit  to  gratify  his  inclination ;  and 
when  he  was  not  much  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  Oct  the 
18th,  1740,  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under 
his  countryman  Mr.  Hudson  f,  who  though 

*  From  the  late  James  Boswell,  Esq.  to  whom  this 
little  circumstance  was  communicated  by  our  author. 

f  Thomas  Hudson,  who  was  the  scholar  and  sctn-in- 
law  oF  Richardson  the  Painter,  was  born  in  1 701.     *<  He 
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but  an  ordinary  painter,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished artist  of  that  tima  After  spending 
a  few  years  in  London,  which  he  employed 
in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  on  a 
disagreement  with  his  master  about  a  very 
slight  matter,  he,  in  174S,  removed  to  Devon- 
shire, where,  as  he  told  me,  he  passed  about 
three  years  in  company  from  whom  little 
improvement  could  be  got :  when  he  recol- 

enjoyed"  (soys  Lord  Orford,  An£cdot£s  of  Painting, 
iv.  122.  8vo.)  "  for  many  years  the  chief  business  of  por- 
trait-painting in  the  capital,  after  the  favourite  artists,  his 
master  and  Jervas,  were  gone  off  the  stage;  nhough 
Vanloo  first,  and  Liotard  afterwards,  for  a  few  years 
diverted .  the  torrent  of  fashion  from  the  established  pro- 
fessor. Still  the  country  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their 
compatriot,  and  were  content  with  his  honest  similitudes, 
and  with  the  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and  white 
satin  waistcoats,  which  be  bestowed  liberally  on  his  custo- 
mei;^  and  which,  with  complacency,  they  beheld  multi- 
plied in  Faber's  mezzotintos.  The  better  taste  introduced 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  put  an  end  to  Hudson's  reign, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  resign  the  throne  soon  after 
f]  Dishing  his  capital  work,  the  family-piece  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Marlborough/'  [About  1756.]  He  died,  Jan. 
26.  1 779»  «ged  78. 
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lected  this  period  of  his  life,  he  always  spoke 
of  it  as  so  much  time  thrown  away,  (so  far 
as  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind,)  of  which  he  ever  afterwards 
lamented  the  loss.  However,  after  some 
little  dissipation,  he  sat  down  seriously  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  art :  and  he 
always  considered  the  disagreement  which 
induced  him  to  leave  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  since  by  this  means 
he  was  led  to  deviate  from  the  tameness 
and  insipidity  of  his  master,  and  to  form  a 
manner  of  his  own. 

While  in  this  career,  the  first  of  his  per- 
formances which  brought  him  into  any  coiv 
isiderable  notice,  was  the  portrait  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  father  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  which  he  painted  so  early  as  in 
the  year  1746.*     When  at  a  late  period  of 

*  It  is  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber* 
com;  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  same  gentleman  with 
his  children  around  him,  a  small  family-piece^  painted 
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his  life  he  saw  this  portrait,  he  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  it  so  weU  done ;  and  comparing 
it  with  his  later  works,  with  that  modest/ 
which  always  accompanies  genius,  lamented 
that  in  such  a  series  of  years  he  should  not 
have  made  a  greater  progress  in  his  art.  ^ 

■I 

On  Christmas-day,  1746,  his  father,  a 
man  highly  respected  in  his  native  county, 
died ;  and  left  our  young  painter  to  raise,  as 
he  could,  the  fabric  of  his  own  fortune. 
After  spending  a  few  more  years  in  the 
practice  of  painting,  partly  in  Lohdonf  and 
partly  in  Devonshire,  where  many  of  his  early 
essays  yet  remain,  he  became  acquainted  with 


"^■^^^^i^^^"iWPH 


by  young  Reynolds  about  the  same  time,  in  the  Collect 
tion  of  Lord  Eliot,  at  Port  Eliot  in  Cornwall. 

*  He  made  the  same  observation  on  viewing  the  pic- 
tare  of  a  Boy  reading,  which  he  also  painted  in  1746 ;  an 
admirable  piece,  which  was  sold  by  auction  among  other 
<^hi9  works  in  17^6,  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Bart,  for 
thirty-five  guineas. 

t  At  this  period  he  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  wbicli 
was  then  a  favourite  residence  of  Artists :  nearly  opposite 
to  May's  Building. 
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George,  the  third  Lord  Edgcumbe,  and  Cap- 
tain (afterwards  Lord)  Keppel,  by  each  of 
whom  he  was  warmly  patronised  ;  and  the 
latter  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
Mr.  Reynolds  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  his  kindness  offered,  and  accompanied 
him  thither,  sailing  from  Plymouth,  May 
11th,  1749.  In  the  course  of  their  voyage, 
(during  which  he  had  accommodations 
in  the  captain's  own  ship,]  they  touched 
at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
and  Minorca;  and  after  spending  about 
two  months  in  Portmahon,  the  principal 
town  of  that  island,  in  December  he  sailed 
to  Leghorn,  from  which  place  he  proceeded 
to  Rome. 

Among  our  author's  loose  papers,  I  have 
found  some  detached  and  unconnected 
thoughts,  written  occasionally  as  hints  for 
a  Discourse  on  a  new  and  singular  plan, 
which  he  appears,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
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to  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  compose 
and  deliver  to  the  Academy,  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  intended  as  a  history  of  his 
mind,  so  far  as  concerned  his  art,  and  of 
his  progress,  studies,  and  practice;  toge- 
ther with  a  view  of  the  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  disadvantages  he 
had  laboured  under,  in  the  course  that  he 
had  run :  a  scheme  from  which,  however 
liable  it  might  be  to  the  ridicule  of  Wits 
and  Scoffers,  (a  circumstance  of  which^  he 
says,  he  was  perfectly  aware,)  he  con- 
ceived the  Students  might  derive  some 
useful  documents  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  conduct  and  practice.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
pose such  a  Discourse;  for,  from  the  hand 
of  so  great  and  candid  an  Artist,  it  could 
not  but  have  been  highly  curious  and  in- 
structive. One  of  these  fragments  relating 
to  his  feelings  when  he  first  went  to  Italy, 
every  reader  will,  I  am  confident,  be  pleased 
with  its  insertion. 
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^  It  has  frequently  happ^ied,  (sajrs  thii^ 
great  painter,]  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican,'  that  many  of  those 
whom  he  had  conducted  through  the  vari- 
ous apartments  of  that  edifiee,  when  about 
to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of 
Raffaelle,  and  would  not  believe  th^t  thej 
had  already  passed  through  the  rooms  where 
they  are  preserved;  so  little  impression 
had  those  performances  made  on  them. 
One  of  the  first  painters  now  in  France 
once  told  me,  that  this  circumstance  ha|^ 
pened  to  himself :  though  he  now  looks  on 
Raffiielle  with  that  veneration  which  he  de- 
serves from  all  painters  and  lovers  of  the 
art.  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disap- 
pointment, when  I  first  visited  the  Vati- 
can; but  on  confessing .  my  feelings  to  a 
brother-student,  of  whose  ingenuousness  I 
had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raffiielle  had  the  same  effect 
on  him,  or  rather  that  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  he  expected      This: 
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was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and  on 
inquiring  further  of  other  students,  I  found 
that  those  persons  only  who  from  natural 
imbecility  appeared  to  be  incapable  of 
ever  relishing  those  divine  performances, 
made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  raptures 
on  first  beholding  them. — In  justice  to  my- 
self^  however,  I  must  add,  that  though  disap- 
pointed and  mortified  at  not  finding  myself 
enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  ^eat 
master,  I  did  uol  for  a  moment  conceive 
or  suppose  that  the  name  of  R^fiaelle,  and 
those  admirable  paintings  in  particular,^ 
owed  their  reputation  to. the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind  ^  on  the  contrary^ 
my.  not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious 
I  ought  to  have  done,  was  one  of  the 
most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever 
happened  to  me ;  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt .  my 
ignorance  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  in- 
digested nodoas  of  painting  which  I  had 
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brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the 
art  was  in  the  lowest  state  it  had  ever 
been  in,  (it  could  not  indeed  be  lower,) 
were  to  be  totally  done  away,  and  eradi- 
cated from  my  mind.  It  was  necessary,  as 
it  is  expressed  on  a  very  solemn  occasion, 
that  I  should  become  as  a  little  child. — ^Not- 
withstanding my  disappointment,  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  copy  some  of  those  excellent 
works.  I  viewed  them  again  and  again ;  I 
even  affected  to  feel  their  merit,  and  to 
admire  them,  more  than  I  really  did.  In 
a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  percep- 
tions began  to  dawn  upon  me ;  and  I  was 
convinced  that  I  had  originally  formed  a 
false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and 
that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to 
the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.  The  truth  is,  that  if 
these  works  had  really  been  what  I  ex- 
pected, they  would  have  contained  beauties 
superficial  and  alluring,  but  by  no  means 
9uch  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the 
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great  reputation  which  they  have  so  long 
and  so  justly  obtained. 


^^  Having  since  that  period  frequently 
revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  am 
now  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a  relish  for 
the  higher  excellencies  of  art  is  an  ac- 
quired taste,  which  no  man  ever  possessed 
without  long  ^cultivation,  and  great  labour 
and  attention.  On  such  occasions  as  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  often 
ashamed  of  our  apparent  dulness ;  as  if 
it  were  to  be  expected  that  our  minds, 
like  tinder,  should  instantly  catch  fire  from 
the  divine  spark  of  Raffaelle*s  genius.  I 
flatter  myself  that  now  it  would  be  so, 
and  that  I  have  a  just  and  lively  percep- 
tion of  his  great  powers :  buf  let  it  be 
always  remembered,  that  the  excellence  of 
his  style  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  lies  deep; 
and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily* 
It.  is  the  florid  style,  which  strikes  at  once, 
and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without 

vou  !•  b 
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ever  satisfying  the  judgement  Nor  does 
painting  in  this  respect  diflfer  from  other 
arts.  A  just  poetical  taste,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear, 
are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even  the 
eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  brilli- 
iancy  of  two  diamonds  j  though  the  experi- 
enced jeweller  will  be  amazed  at  its  blind- 
ness ;  not  considering  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  himself  could  not  have  been  able 
to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  was  thfe 
most  perfect,  and  that  his  own  power  of 
discrimination  wai9  acquired  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees. 

^<  The  man  of  true  genius,  instead  of 
spending  all  his  hours,  as  many  artists  do 
while  they  are  at  Rome,  in  measuring  sta* 
tues  and  copying  pictures,  soon  begins  16 
think  for  himself,  and  endeavours  to  db 
something  like  what  he  sees.  —  I  consider 
general  copjdng  (he  adds)  as  a  delusive  kind 

14 
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of  industry :  the  student  satisfies  himself 
with  the  appearance  of  doing  something; 
he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imitat-  . 
iDg  without  selecting,  and  of  liabouring 
without  any  determinate  object:  as  it  re- 
qiiires  no  effort  oFthe  mihd,he  sleeps  over 
his  work,  arid  tho^e  poweirs  of  invention 
and  disposition  which  ought  particularly  to 
be  called  out  and  put  in  action,  lie  torpid, 
and  lose  Iheli  energy  ror  want  of  exei'cise. 
How  iiicapdble  of  {)r6ducihg  any  thing  of 
their  own,  thdsfe  iii^e,  Af ho  have  spent  itiost 
oi  theif  titrie  in  'mYilkittg  fifaished^  copies, '  is 
an  observation  wSI  known  to  all  who  aire 
conversant  with  Oitr  art.'*  *  We  may  b^ 
assured,  therefore,  that  this  great  painter  did 
not  fSniritb  the  erroUt  here  pointed  out ;  — 
did  not  long  cbtitinue  tnfe  practice  of  copying 
the  great  works  f  which  were  at  this  period 

*  This  observation  occurs  nearly  in  the  same  words  in 
the  first  Discourse. 

f  Of  the  few  cofNes  which  he  made  while  he  was  at 
Rome^  two  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  In- 
chiqain,  who  married  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer ;  St.  Mi- 
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within  his  reach ;  but  rather  employed  his 
time  in  examining  and  fixing  in  his  mind 
their  peculiar  and  characteristic  excellencies. 
Instead  of  copying  the  touches  of  the  great 
masters,  he  aspired  to  copy  their  concep- 
tions. <^  From  contemplating  the  works  of 
Titian,  Corr^gio,  &a  (says  he  in  another 
of  his  fragments,)  we  derive  this  great  ad<- 
vantage;  we  leam  that  certain  niceties  of 
expression  are  capable  of  being  executed, 
which  otherwise  we    might    consider    as 

beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  this  inspires  us 

■« 

with  some  d^reo  o£  confidence,  and  we 
are  thus  incited  to  endeavour  at  other  ex«» 
cellencies  in  the  same  line." 

Some  account  of  his  particular  practice 

and  habits  of  study,  while  he  was  in  Italy,  is, 
I  know,  much  desired  by  several  Artists  of 

the  present  day ;  but  tiiese  I  have  no  means 


chael,  the  Arehangel,  dflfing  the  Dragon,  after  Guido; 
and  the  School  of  Athens,  from  RafiaeUe ;  both  masterly 
performances. 
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of  investigating.  The  method  which  he  fol- 
lowed when  he  was  at  Venicej  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  principles  on  which  the  great 
masters  of  colouring  wrought,  and  to  att&in 
the  true  management  of  light  and  shade,  he 
has  himself  particularly  mentioned  in  a  note 
on  Du  Fresnoy's  Poem.  ♦ 

While  he  was  in  Italy,  he  occasionally 
indulged  himself  in  Caricatura,  which  was 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Qf  pieces  of 
this  description,  the  only  one  which  I  h&ve 
seen  of  his  hand,  is  a  large  picture  "f,  con- 
taining about  twenty  figures,  being  all  the 
English  gentlemen  of  note  who  were  then 
at  Rome.  This  caricatura,  however,  was 
not  like  the  more  modem  productions  in 
that  style,  being  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  gentlemen  represented.  It  was  a  kind 
of  picturesque  travesty  of  Raffiielle's  School 
OF  Athens. 

♦  VoL  m.  p.  147. 

t  In  the  collection  of  Jo6q[>h  Henry,  Esq.  of  Straffioi^ 
in  the  county  of  Kildare^  in  Ireland. 
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After  an  abs^ce  of  near  three  years,  he 
began  to  think  of  returning  home ;  and  a 
«light  circumstance  which  he  used  to  men- 
tion, may  serve  to  show,  that  however  great 
may  have  been  the  delight  which  he  derived 
from  residence  in  a  country  that  Raffaelle 
and  Michael  Angelo  had  embellished  by 
their  genius  and  their  works,  the  prospect  of 
revisiting  his  native  land  was  not  unpleasing. 
WheiPi  he  was  at  Venice,  in  compliment  to 
the  Eng^lish  geatlemen  th^i  residing  tJtiere, 
the  naanager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered, 
the  band  tQ  plaj  an  English   ballad-tune* 
Happening  to  be  the  popular  air  which  waa 
played  or  sung  in  almost  every  street,  just 
at  the  tii0e  of  their  leaving  London,  by  sug* 
gesting  to  them  that  metropolis  with  all  its 
connexions  and  endearing  circumstances,  it 
immediately  brought  tears  into  our  author's 
eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  ipountryD^ieii 
who  were. present 

On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1759  ♦,   he 

*  On  his  return  from  Italji  be  hired  a  large  house  in 
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v^  soon  attracted  the  public  notice ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  whole-length  portrait 
wJpdch  he  painted  of  his  friend  and  patroq^, 
Aclibvr»l  Keppel,  exhibited  such  powers,  that 
he,was  uQt  only  universally  acknowledged  ta 
be  at  the  head  of  his  profession^  but  to  be  th^ 
greatest  painter  that  England  had  seen  9ince 
Vandyck.  The  whole  lAterval  between  thft 
time  Qf  Charles  the  First,  and  the  Qonclusion^ 
of  the  rei^  of  George  the  Second,  thougbr 

* 

distinguished  by  the  perfonQanees  of  Lely ^. 
Riley,  and  Kndler,  seemed  to  be  annihilated  j. 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  new 
painter,  or  Vandyck,  were  the  more  excel- 
lent For  several  years  before  the  period 
we  are  now  speaking  of^  the  painters  of  por- 
traits contented  themselves  with  exhibiting 
as  correct  a  resemblance  as  they  could ;  but 
seem  not  to  have  thought,  or  had  not  the 
power,  of  enlivening  the  canvas  by  giving  ^ 


Newport-street,  now  divided  into  two  houses.  Here  he 
continued  to  dwell  till' the  year  1761,  when  be  removed. 
to  LeiceBter-Fiilds. 
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kind  of  historick  air  to  their  pictures.  Mn 
Reynolds  very  soon  saw  how  much  anima- 
tion might  be  obtained  by  deviating  from  the 
insipid  manner  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors*; hence  in  many  of  his  portraits,  par- 
ticularly when  combined  in  family-groupes, 
we  find  much  of  the  variety  and  spirit  of  a 
higher  species  of  art  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  mere  likeness,  in  which  however 
he  was  eminently  happy,  he  dived,  as  it 
were,  into  the  minds,  and  habits,  and  man- 
ners, of  those  who  sat  to  him  f ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  majority  of  his  portraits  are  so 

*  DaU,   Richardson,    Jerras,    ThornhiU,    Hndflon, 
Slaughter,  &c. 

.  f  The  various  portraits  of  Mr.  Garrick,  those  of  Dr» 
Johnson,  Dr.  Robinson  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord 
Camden,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Foote,  Mr.  Sterne,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Gibbon^ 
Dr.  Markham  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  execrable  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Mr.  Andrew 
Stewart,  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Windham,  and 
Mr.  Cholmonddey,  are  eminent  instances  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation. 
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appropriated  and  characteristick,  that  the 
many  illustrious  persons  whom  he  has  deli- 
neated, will  be  almost  as  well  known  to 
posterity,  as  if  they  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  them. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced ; 
and  their  intimacy  continued  uninterrupted 
to  the  time  of  Johnson's  death.  Happening 
to  meet  with  the  Life  of  Savage  in  Devon- 
shire, which,  though  published  some  years 
before,  was  then  new  to  him,  he  began  to 
read  it  (as  Mr.  Boswell  has  informed  us) 
«  whfle  he  was  standing  with  his  arm  lean- 
ing  against  a  chimney-piece.  It  seized  his 
attention  so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to 
lay  down  the  book  till  he  had  finished  it, 
when  he  attempted  to  niove,  he  found  his 
arm  totally  benumbed."*  Being  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  author,  he  must  naturally 
have  had  a  strong  desirie  to  see  and  converse 

*  Life  of  Dr.  SomuelJohnson,  i.  144. 
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with  that  es^trftordiQary  man ; .  and.  as  the 
same  writer  relates,  he  about  this  time  was 
introduced  to  him.  ^^  When  Johnson  lived 
in  Castle-street,  Cavendish-Square,  he  used 
frequently  to  visit  two  ladies  who  lived  op- 
posite to  him,  [Mr.  Reynolds,]  •  Miss 
CottereHs,  daughters  of  Admiral  G>tterelL 
Reynolds  used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus 
tl[iey  met  Mr.  BeynoldS)  as  I  have  observed 
above,  had,  from  the  first  readuo^  of  his 
Life  of  Savage,  conceived  a  very  high  admi^ 
ration  of  Johnson's  powers  of  writing.  His 
conversation  no  less  delighted  him,  and  he 
cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable 
zeal  of  one  who  was  ambitious  of  g^ieral 
improvement.  Sir  Joshua  indeed  was  lucky 
enough  at  their  very  first  meeting  to  make  a 
remark,  which  was  so  much  above  the  com- 
ndon-plaee  style  of  conversation,  that  John- 
son  Bt  once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had  the 
hjaibit  of  thinking  for  himself.  The  ladles 
were  regretting  the  death  of  a  fi^iend,  to 
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whom  they  owed  great  obligations }  upon 
which  Reynolds  observed,  —  "  You  have, 
however,  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  gratitude.'*  They  were 
shocked  a  little  at  this  alleviating  suggestion, 
as  too  selfish ;  but  Johnson  defended  it  in 
his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  mind^  the  fair  view  of  human 
nature,  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the 
Reflections  of  Rochefoucault.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
nolds, and  supped  with  him. 

4 

^^  Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  charac^ 
teristical  anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they 
were  one  evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cot- 
terells',  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle  and 
another  lady  of  high  rank,  came  in.  John* 
son,  thinking  that  the  Miss  CottereDs  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  tjnem^  and  that  he 
and  his  friend  were  neglected,aslow  company 
of  whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamed, 
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grew  angty ;  and  resolving  to  shock  their 
supposed  pride,  by  making  their  great  visi- 
tors imagine  they  were  low  indeed,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  loud  tone  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, saying,    '  How  much  do  you  think 

you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  if  we  were 
to  work  as  hard  as  we  covld  V  as  if  they  had 
been  common  mechanics."  * 

How  much  he  profited  by  his  acquaintance 
with  this  excellent  and  extraordinaiy  mans 
he  intended  to  have  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Discourse  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
compose.  ^^  I  remember,  (says  he,)  Mr. 
Burke,  speaking  of  the  Essays  of  Sir  Francisi 
Bacon,  said,  he  thought  them  the  best  of  his 
works.     Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  <  that 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  L  217-  Johnson,  however,  con- 
tinaed  to  live  in  intimacy  with  these  ladies^  whom  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  BarettL  In  that 
dated  Dec.  11.  1762,  he  says,  <<  Miss  Cotterell  is  still 
with  Mrs.  Porter :  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean 
Lewis,  and  has  three  children."  Ibid.  p.  341.  The  elder 
of  these  ladies  visited  him  not  long  before  his  death. 
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their  excellence  and  their  value  consisted  in 
being  the  observations  of  a  strong  mind  oper- 
ating upon  life;  and  in  consequence  you 
find  there  what  you  seldom  find  in  other 
books.* — It  is  this  kind  of  excellence  which 
gives  a  value  to  the  performances  of  artists 
also.  It  is  the  thoughts  expressed,  in  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Raf- 
faelle,  Farm^iano,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  old  Gothick  masters,  and  not  the  inven- 
tions of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Maratti» 

Luca  Giordano,  and  others  that  I  might 
mention,  which  we  seek  after  with  avidity. 

From  the  formei;we  learn  to  think  originally. 
May  I  presume  to  introduce  myself  on  this 
occasion,  and  even  to  mention  as  an  instance 
o£  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked,  the 
very  Discourses  which  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour  of  delivering  from  this  place.  What- 
ever merit  they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a 

i 

great  measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may 
be  said  to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it  certainly  would 
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be  to  the  credit  of  these  Discourses,  if  I 
could  say  it  with  truth,  that  he  contributed 
even  a  single  sentiment  to  them;  but  he 
qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.  No  man 
had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  in- 
ferior minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps 
other  men  might,  have  equal  knowledge ; 
but  few  were  so  communicative.  His  great 
pleasure  was  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up 
to  him.  It  was  here  he  exhibited  his  won- 
derful powers.  In  mixed  company,  and 
frequently  in  company  that  ought  to  have 
looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  cohsi- 
dered  it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the  train 

of  his  auditors ;    and  to  such  persons  he 

'■        •\-.»''f         ■•    •       '.^-      •  ^  *•■ 

certainly  did  not  appear  to  advantage  being 
often  impetuous  and  over1[>earing.  llie  ide- 
sire  of  shmmg  in  conversation  was  m  him 
indeed  a  predominant  passion ;  and  if  it  must 
be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same 
time  be  recollected,  that  it  pro<luce<i  that  lo- 
quaciousness firom  which  his  more  intimate 
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fri^ds' derived  considerable  advantage.  The 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on 
life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied 
to  our  art ;  with  what  success  others  must 
judge.  Perhaps  an  artist  in  hiis  studies 
should  pursue  the  same  conduct;  and  in- 
stead of  patching  up  a  particular  work  on 
the  narrow  plan  of  imitation,  rather  en- 
deavour to  acquire  the  art  and  power  of 
thinking.  On  this  subject  I  have  often 
spoken  j  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  general  power  of  composition  niiy 
he  acquired ;  and  when  acquired,  the  airtlsft; 
may  then  lawfully  take  hints  from  Ms  pre- 
decesisors.  In  reality  indeed  it  appears  to 
%i^,  diat  a  nian  must  begin  by  the  study  bf 
bOiefs.  Thus  Bacon  became  a  great  thihkeo: 
by  first  entering  ihto  and  making  himself 
master  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men." 


N    ■   r- 


In'  consequence  of  his  connexion  with 

Dr.  Johnson,  he,  in  lt5§,  fiimished  that 
writer  with  three  Essays  o&  the  subject  ,of 
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paintings  which  appeared  in  the  Idles,  and 
were,  I  believe,  our  author  s  first  literary 
performance. 

But  though  he  derived  great  advantage 
and  instruction  from  this  very  distinguished 
writer,  with  whom  he  lived  in  uninter- 
rupted intimacy  for  thirty  years,  Johnson 
was  not  his  original  preceptor  in  the  art  of 
thinking ;  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
our  common  friend,  the  late  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Mr.  Burke ;  whose  death,  which 
happened  a  few  months  after  the  first 
edition  of  these  works,  would  at  any  time 
have  been  a  grievous  loss  to  his  country,  but 
at  the  present  distressfid  and  momentous 
period  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  thewhole 
civilized  world. — -^^  I  find,"  (said  this  sa- 
gacious and  profound  observer,  whose  ap- 
probation and  whose  remarks  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
latter  without  the  former,)  ^  I  find  but 
one  thing  material  which  you  have  omitted 
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lb  the  life  of  our  inestimable  friend.  You 
^ate  very  properly  how  much  he  owed  to 
the  writings  and  conversation  of  Johnson ; 
and  nothing  shows  more  the  greatness  of  Sir 
Joshua's  parts,  than  his  taking  advantage  of 
bothy  and  making  some  application  of  them 
to  his  profession,  when  Johnson  ndither  un- 
derstood, nor  desired  to  understand,  any 
thing  of  painting,  and  had  no  distinct  idea 
of  its  nomenclature,  even  in  those  parts 
which  had  got  most  into  use  in  common 
life.  But  though  Johnson  had  done  much 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  his  habit  of  think- 
ing, Sir  Joshua  did  not  owe  his  first  rudi- 
ments of  speculation  to  him.  He  has 
always  told  me,  that  he  owed  his  first  dii^ 
position  to  generalize,  and  to  view  things  in 
the  abstract,  to  old  Mr.  Mudge,  Preben- 
dary of  Exeter,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated 
mechanick  of  that  name.  I  have  myself 
seen  Mr.  Mudge  the  clergyman,  at  Sir  Jo» 
flhua's  house.     He  was  a  learned  and  vene- 
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rable  old  man ;  and  as  I  thought,  very  much 
conversant  in  the  Platonic  Iliilosophy,  and 
very  fond  of  that  method  of  philosophising. 
He  had  been  originally  a  dissenting  minister  i 
a  description  which  at  that  time  bred  very 
considerable  men,  both  among  those  who 
adhered  to  it,  and  those  who  left  He 
had  entirely  cured  himself  of  the  unpleasant 
narrowness  which  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  distinguished  those  gentlemen,  and 
was  perfectly  free  from  the  ten  times  more 
dangerous  enlargement  which  has  been  since 
then  their  gen»al  cfaaracteristick.  Sir  Jo*^ 
sfaua  Reynolds  had  always  a  great  love  for 
the  whole  of  that  family,  and  todk  a  great 
interest  in  whatever  rd^;ed  to  diem.  Hia 
accpiaintance  with  the  Mudges  ought  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  earliest  of  his  literary 
eonnections.  It  was  from  him  that  I  ihvt 
got  a  view  of  the  few  tibat  have  been  pub^ 
liahed  of  Mr.  Mudge's  Sermous ;  and  on 
conversing  afterwards  with  Mr.  Miidge^  I 
found  great  traces  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
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himt  sodf  if  I  mny  wy  so^  mu^  pf  the 
xntfiper  of  the  master/'  * 

*  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke  to  the 
Editor,  dated  Bath,  May  4.  1797. 

Omt  author's  ei^rly  friend  and  iQgtriiclQr  d^ 
Afuil  3«  17^9  and  his  m^i^ory  w^s  l^^iiiQur^N}  bjr  4l^ 
following  characterisfick  encomium,  written  by  Df;' 
JWin«o»,  and  insert^  May  2.  (under  the  airt|<;le  of 
JHatvb)  In  the  LoNDOir  Curoniqls* 

*<  Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Zach^riab  Mudge,  Pvebeoda^y 
of  Exeter^  and  Vicar  of  St  Andrew's  in  Pl^QotJ^  3  K 
man  equally  eminent  for  his  virUiefi  aad  al;>iUtie6»  apd  «K 
oQoe  beloyed  as  a  companion,  mid  reverenced  as  a  f^stor* 
He  had  that  geueral  curiosity  to  wl^ich  no  kind  of  k^Qw^ 
ladge  is  indifferent  or  supeifluous,  and  tblA  general 
benavoleace  by  which  no  order  of  mw  h  JbM^  «r 
debased. 

*^  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  actlpp  wer^  gireat 
and  ocHnprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  examiiialioa  ^  obr. 
jedions  and  judicious  comparison  of  opposite  argu- 
ments, he  attained,  what  enquiry  never  gives  but  to  in<^ 
dustry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  unshaken  settlement  of 
conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  without  asperity ;  fer^ 
knowing  with  how  much  difficiilty  truth  was  sofnetio^ea 
found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many  misled  it. 

<*  Tlie  general  course  of  his  life  was  determinad  by 
his  profession ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  th^  or^^ 
ginal  languages :  with  what  dOigence  and  sncce9%  hia 
Notes  upon  the  Psalms  give  wificient  evidenoe.  He 
once  etideavouved  to  add  the  knowledgia  of  A.rabick  to, 
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To  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  our  illus^ 
trious  painter's  reputation  from  year  to  year^ 
i»  not  the  object  of  the  present  memoir;  but 


that  of  Hebrew;  but  finding  his  thoughts  too  mudi  di- 
Teited  from  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted  fWmi 
his  purpose. 

*<  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary. 
How  his  sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from^ 
the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  publick ; 
but  how  they  were  delivered,  can  be  known  only  to  those^ 
that  heard  them ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  wopds 
will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  un-' 
constrained,  was  not  n^ligent,  and  though  forcible,  was 
not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphans,^ 
aand  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer 
by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish  and  fixed  the 
volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  without 
directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

**  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not 
intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour;  at  the  table  of  his 
friends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and  atten* 
tive^  of  unaflfected  manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness,  wil- 
ling to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance 
was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed  na 
enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid.  Though  stu- 
dious, he  was  popular ;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid  ; 
and  though  metaphysical,  yet  orthodox/' 

Mr.  Mudge's  Sermons,  which  have  been  so  highly  and 
justly  praised,  were  published  in  one  volume,. in  1739-  . 
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the  era  of  the  establishment  of  that  Academy 
i¥hich  gave  rise  to  the  following  Discourses, 
forming  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Arts,  may  justly  claim  particular 
notice. 

The  painters  of  Great  Britain  from  about 
the  year  1750  •,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
their  art  by  painting  from  living  models, 
associated  together  in  a  kind  of  Academy 
in  St  Martin's  Lane,  which  tibey  supported, 
by  annual  subscription.  Their  efforts,  how-* 
ever,  were  not  very  successful  till  ten  years 
afterwards  f ;  when,  in  imitation  of  foreign 

^  The  first  effort  towards  an  Institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  present  century,  was  made  in  17^'^)  when  Sir  James 
Thomhill  opened  an  Academy  for  Drawing  at  his  house 
in  Covent-garden.  He  had  before  proposed  to  Lord 
Halifax  to  obtain  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy,  to 
be  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews,  with  apartments 
for  the  Professors,  &c«  See  Walpole's  Anecdotes  df 
Painting,  iv.  45* 

f  Their  first  Exhibition  was  in  the  year  1 760.  "  The 
Artists  (says  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Baretti, 
dated  London,  June  10.  1761,)  have  instituted  a  yearly 
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Academic,  they  fornied  a  scheme  of  an 
animal  (Kshibitkm  of  their  vrorks,  wbicfa^  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  a  probable  means 
of  attracting  the  publick  attention.  In  this 
speculation  they  were  not  disappointed;  and 
having  thus  secured  a  firmer  footing,  they 
afbei^wands  (Jan.  26.  1765,)  obtained  a  royal 
charter  of  incorporation.  *  Not  long  after 
their  incorporation,  however,  the  Artists 
v^o  were  not  incorporated,  conceiving  some 
jealousy  against  this  body,  resolved  no  longer 
to  sdbmit  to  tlieir  regulations,  and  to  under^ 
take  an  exhibition  of  their  own  :  which  was 
4sontinued  for  a  few  years  with  no  great  sue* 


Exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I  am 
told,  of  foreign  Academies.  This  jear  was  the  second 
Exhibition.  They  please  themselves  much  with  the 
multitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the  English 
School  will  rise  in  reputation."  Boswell's  life  of 
Johnson,  i^  S2d. 

*  The  principal  artists  from  whom  this  scheme  origio^ 
Ated,  were  Mr.  Moser,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Hayman,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Sandby,  Mr,  Stubbs,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Chambers;  whose  ready  access 
to  His  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  oiScial  situation^ 
fiicilitated  and  gave  efficacy  to  his  exertions* 
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<«sa.     To  compose  these  jarring  interests^ 

^uod  to  give  permanent  dignity  to  a  new  esta^ 

bliahtnent,  His  Majesty^  in  Dec.  1768  *,  Was 

pleased  to  institute  a  Rotal  Academy  of 

f  Wnting,  Sculpture^  and  Architecture,  com- 

*  An  Academy  bad  been  constituted  under  the  royal 
potr^aiige  in  1767 ;  but  the  plao  was  mpre  confined,  and 
the  Institution  was  supported  by  an  Annual  Subscription* 
The  new  Royal  Establishment  instituted  in  1768,  which 
still  subsists,  was  to  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  an 
annual  Exhibitiqn ;  and  the  deficiency  (if  any)  was  to  be 
supplied  out  of  His  Majesty's  privy  purse.     For  a  few 
years  the  infant  institution  required  the  aid  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's bounty;  who,  at  various  times, 4  was  pleased  to 
advonee  for  its  support  above  500G1.     The  Exhibitions, 
however,  becoming  annually  more  profitable,  in  a  short 
time  were  more  than  adequate  to  support  the  establish- 
Dieat;  in  consequence  of  which. the  Academy  have  now 
s  considerable  property  in  the  Stocks,  part  of  which 
they  have  lately  appropriated  to  create  a  fund  for  decayed 
artists.  —  From  1769  to  1780  the  Exhibitions  produced, 
at  an  avera^,  about  1500L  annually;   from  1780  to 
1796,  about  25001.     The  receipts  in  1780,  when  the 
Academy  exhibited  their  works  for  the  first  time  at 
Somerset-piiice,  amounted  to  more  than  SOOOL  and  those 
of  1796  exceeded  the  sum  produced  by  the  Exhibition 
of  1780 ;  being  the  year  of  the  greatest  receipt  firom  the 
6nt  HWtitoti<m  of  the  Academy. 
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posed  of  ^^  the  ablest  and  most  respectable 
Artists  resident  in  Great  Britain  * ;"  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  holding  unquestionably  the  first 
rank  in  his  profession,  was  nominated  th^r 
President  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood 

It  was  no  part  of  the  prescribed  duty  of 
his  office  to  read  lectures  to  the  Academy ; 
but  our  author  voluntarily  imposed  this  task 
upon  himself,  for  the  reasons  which  he  has 
assigned  in  his  fifteenth  Discourse :  "  If 
prizes  were  to  be  given,  it  appeared  not 
only  proper,  but  almost  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  something  should  be  said  by 
the  President  on  the  delivery  of  those 
prizes;  and  the  President  for  his  own  credit 

*  The  two  principal  objects  of  this  Institution,  as 
stated  by  the  Artists  in  a  Petition  to  His  Majesty, 
November  28.  17^8,  were,  1.  **  The  establishment  of  a 
well-regulated  School  or  Academy  of  Design,  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Arts ;  and  2.  an  Annual  Exhi- 
bition open  to  ail  Artists  of  distinguished  merit,  where 
they  might  offer  their  performances  to  publick  inspec* 
tion,  and  acquire  that  degree  of  reputation  and  encouiv. 
agcment  which  they  should  be  deemed  to  deserve." 


k. 
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would  wish  to  say  something  more  than  mere 

words  of  compliment ;   which,  by  being 

frequently  repeated,  would  soon  become 

flat  and  uninteresting,  and  by  being  uttered 

to  many,  would  at  last  become  a  distinction 

to  none :  I  thought,  therefore,  if  I  were  to 

preface  this  compliment  with  some  instruct- 

tive    observations    on    the   art,   when  we 

crowned  merit  in  the  artists  whom  we  re* 

warded,  I  might  do  something  to  animate 

and  guide  them  in  their  future  attempts." 

Such  was  the  laudable  motive  which  pro- 

cl.miced  the  fifteen  Discours£s,  pronoimced 

tp^  our  author  between  the  2d  of  Jan.  1 769, 

id  the  10th  of  Dec  1790  *  :  a  work  which 


*  In  the  first  year  the  President  delivered  two  Dis«- 
^'iines;  in  the  three  years  following  a  Discourse  annual- 
ly ^  tikerwards  only  every  second  year,  with  the  exception 
o^  that  spoken  on  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
Somerset-place. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
^«se  workS)  a  wandering  rumour  had  reached  me,  that 
^^  Discourses  delivered  by  our  author  were  not  written 
uy  himself,  but  by  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  This  notion  ap- 
pearing to  me  too  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  be  gravely  con- 
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oonrains  such  a  body  of  just  criticism  on  an 
extremely  difficult  subject,  clothed  in  such 


futed,  I  took  no  notice  of  it :  leaving  those  who  were  week 
enough  to  give  credit  to  sucli  an  opinion,  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  account  given  by  our  author  himself  in  a  former 
page^  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  how  moch  be 
had  profited  by  the  conversation  and  instructk>n  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  wiio  **  had  qualified  his  mind  to  think 
justly/'  he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  that  Johnson 
bad  not  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  bis 
Discourses. 

A  new  hypothesis,  however,  has  been  lately  suggested : 
and  among  many  other  statements  concerning  the  late 
Mr.  Burke,  whi^h  I  know  to  be  erroneous,  we  have 
been  confidently  told  that  they  were  written  by  that 
gentleman. 

.  The  readers  of  poetry  are  not  to  ksrn,  that  a  similar 
tale  has  been  told  by  some  of  our  oeldirated  English 
poets.  According  to  some,  Denham  did  not  write  bis 
admired  Cooper's  Hiix  ;  and  with  a  certain  species  of 
critics  our  great  moral  poet  tells  us, 

M  , most  aothors  steal  their  works,  or  buy ; 

«<  Garth  did  not  write  bis  own  DiaPEHSARY. 
Such  insinuations,  however  agreeable  to  the  envious  and 
malignant,  who  may  give  them  a  temporary  currency, 
can  have  but  little  weight  with  the  judicious  and  ingenu- 
ous part  of  mankind,  and  therefore  in  general  merit  only 
silent  contempt.  But  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  author  of 
all  such  parts  of  these  Discourses  as  do  not  relate  to 
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p^spicbous,    el^ant^    and    Bervou^  Ian- 
g^^ge,  that  it  is  no  eKaggerated  panegjrick 

P^^ing  and  sculpture^  (what  these  are,  the  discoverer  of 

^  pretended  secret  has  not  informed  us,)  has  lately 
u^Q  80  peremptorily  asserted,  and  so  particular  an  appeal 
baa  been  made  on  this  occasion  to  their  editor,  that  I 
u^nk  it  my  duty  to  refute  this  injurious  calunvny,  lest 
posterity  should  be  deceived  and  misled  by  the  minute- 
ness of  uncontradicted  misrepresentation,  delivered  to 
the  world  with  all  the  confidence  of  truth.  Fortunately 
I  am  able  to  give  a  more  decisive  testimony  on  this 
subject,  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  any 
one  man  concerning  the  writings  of  another. 

To  th»  question  then,  whether  I  have  not  found 
among  my  late  friend's  papers,  several  of  his  Discourses  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  of  some  other  unnamed 
person,  I  answer,  that  I  never  saw  any  one  of  his  Dis- 
courses in  the  hand-writing  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever,  except  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  and  secondly  I  say,  that  I  am  as  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  whole  body  of  these  admirable  works  was 
composed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  certain  that 
at  this  moment  I  am  employing  my  pen  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  fame.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  judgment  of  his  cri- 
tical friends,  to  render  them  as  perfect  as  he  could; 
or  that  he  was  above  receiving  from  them  that  species 
of  literary  assistance  which  every  candid  literary  man 
is  willing  to  receive,  and  which  even  that  transcendant 
geniu%  Mr.  Burke,    in  some   instances,    did  not  dis- 
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to  £sert,  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  contribute  no  less  than  the 

dain  to  accept.  Of  the  early  Discourses  therefore  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  were  submitted  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  some  to  Mr.  Burke  for  their  examination  and 
revision ;  and  probably  each  of  tho^e  persons  suggested 
to  their  author  some  minute  verbal  improvements.  Four 
of  the  latter  Discourses,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
warm  from  the  brain,  the  author  did  me  the  honour  to 
submit  to  my  perusal ;  and  with  great  freedom  I  sug- 
gested, to  him  some  verbal  alterations,  and  some  new  ar- 
rangements, in  each  of  them,  which  he  very  readily  adopt- 
ed. Of  one  I  well  remember  he  gave  me  the  general 
outline  in  conversation,  as  we  returned  together  from  an 
excursion  to  the  country,  and  before  it  was  yet  coqi- 
mitted  to  paper.  He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  Dis- 
course conformably  to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned 
out,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  such  remarks  on  the  language 
of  it  as  should  occur  to  me.  When  he  wrote  his  last 
Discourse,  I  was  not  in  London ;  and  that  Discourse,  I 
know,  was  submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  an- 
other friend ;  and  thai  friend  was  not  Mr.  Burke.  Such 
was  the  mighty  aid  that  our  author  received  from  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  confidence  and  esteem  ! 

The  reader  has  before  him  the  testimony  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself,  as  far  as  this  calumny  relates  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  he  has  the  decisive  testimony  of  Mr.  Burke, 
both  in  the  passage  already  quoted  and  in  a  further  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  editor,  which  will  be  found 
in  a  subsequent  page;  and,  if  such  high  authorities 
can  admit  of  any  additional  confirmation,  he  has  (what* 
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productions  of  his  pencil  to  render  his  name 
ia^mortal.  * 

^^^  it  may  be  worth)  the  testimony  of  the  editor  also. 
^t  this  plain  tale,  therefore,  for  ever  seal  up  the  lips  of 
wO%6  who  have  presumed  most  injuriously  to  sully  and  de- 
preciate the  literary  reputation  of  a  man,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries  tQ 
have  been  a  signal  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
who  was  not  less  profound  in  the  theory,  than  excellent 
in  the  practice,  of  his  art ;  and  whose  admirable  works, 
of  each  kind,  will  transmit  his  name  with  unfading  lustre  . 
to  the  latest  posterity^ 

*  Some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  seven  of 
the  Discourses,  the  Author  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  late  Empress,  of  Russia,  a  gold  box  with  a  basso 
rdievo  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  lid,  set  round  with 
diamonds ;  accompanied  with  a  note  within,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  containing  these  words :  "  Pour  le  Chevalier 
Reynolds^  en  temoignage  du  contentement  que  fai  ressen-- 
tie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  Discours  sur  la  peinture" 
Before  he  received  this  mark  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
favour,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  an  Historical 
Picture  for  her,  on  any  subject  that  he  thought  fit.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was.  The  Infant  Hercules  stran- 
gling the  Serpents.  For  this  picture,  which  is  now  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  his  executors  received  firom  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  fifteen  hundred  guineas. 

The  first  seven  of  the  Discourses  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  I  believe  into  Italian;  and  doubtless  a 
complete  translation  of  all  our  author's  works,  in  each 
of  those  languages,  will  soon  appear. 
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excellence  in  his  profession^  it  is  now,  t 
fear,    too  late  to  inquire  ^  yet  as  I  find 

contentedly  submitted  to  any  other  authority.  Hts  early 
society  was  composed  of  men  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  the  world ;  such  as  Hogarth,  Rysbrach,  Rou- 
biiiac,  Wills,  Ellis,  Vanderbank,  &c« 

*^  Though  he  had  outlived  all  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  he  might  to  the  last  have  boasted  of  a  succession 
equally  numerous;  for  all  that  knew  him  were  his 
friends; 

**  When  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca-^ 
demy,  his  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  wordiy  to  be 
imitated  by  whoever  shall  succeed  him  in  that  office.  As 
he  loved  the  employment  of  teaching,  he  could  not  fail  of 
discharging  that  duty  with  diligence.  By  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct  he  united  the  love  and  respect  of  the  Stu- 
dents: he  kept  order  in  the  Academy,  and  made  himself 
respected  without  the  austerity  or  importance  of  office  ;^ 
all  noise  and  tumult  immediate];^  ceased  on  his  appear- 
ance; at  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  forbidding  in 
his  manner,  which  might  restrain  the  pupils  from  freely 
applying  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance. 

^*  All  this  excellence  had  a  firm  foundation :  he  was  a 
man  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  subordinate 
duties  may  be  expected  to  be  discharged  by  him,  whose 
first  care  is  to  please  God. 

**  He  has  left  one  daughter  behind  him,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she 
paints  and  composes  Pieces  of  Flowers,  of  which  many 
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among  his  papers  a  few  slight  hints  upon 
this  subject^  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  merits 
and  defects  with  that  candour  which  strongly 
marked  his  character^  though  they  are  only 
detached  thoughts,  and  did  not  receive  his 
final  revision  and  correction,  I  am  unwilling 
to  suppress  them : 

^  Not  having  the  advantage  of  an  early 
academical  education,  I  never  had  the  faci- 
lity of  drawing  the  naked  figure,  which  an 
artist  ought  to  have.     It  appeared  to  me  too 
late,  when  I  went  to  Italy  and  began  to  feel 
my  own  deficiencies,  to  endeavour  to  acquire 
that  readiness  of  invention  which  I  observed 
others  to  possess.     I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, by  remarking  that  these  ready  inventors 
are  extremely  apt  to  acquiesce  in  imperfec- 
tion ;  and  that  if  I  had  not  their  facility,  I 

samples  have  been  sedn  in  the  Exhibitions.,  She  has 
had  the  honour  of  being  much  employed  in  this.way 
by  their  Majesties,  and  for  her  extraordinary  merit  has 
been  reoeired  into  the  Royal  Academy.'' 

VOL,  I.  d 
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should  for  this  very  reason  be  more  likely  to 
avoid  the  defect  which  too  often  accompanies 
it ;  a  trite  and  common-place  mode  of  in- 
vention* How  difficult  it  is  for  the  artist  who 
possesses  this  facility,  to  guard  against  care- 
lessness and  common-place  invention,  is  well 
known,  and  in  a  kindred  art  Metastasio  is  an 
eminent  instance  ;  who  always  complained 
of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  attaining 
correctness  in  consequence  of  having  been 
in  his  youth  an  Improwisatore.  —  Having 
this  defect  constantly  in  my  mind,  I  never 
was  contented  with  common-place  atti- 
tudes *  or  inventions  of  any  kind.  — 

*  Our  great  artist's  excellence  in  this  respect  has  b«en 
highly  extolled  by  the  late  Lord  Orford. 

"  How  painting  has  rekindled  from  its  embers  (says 
that  lively  and  ingenious  writer), 'the  works  of  mmay 
living  artists  demonstrate.  The  prints  after  the  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  have  spread  his  fame  to  Italy, 
where  they  have  not  at  present  [1780]  a  single  painter 
that  can  pretend  to  rival  an  imagination  so  fertile,  tkat 
the  ATTITUDES  of  his  portraits  are  as  various  as  those  of 
history.  In  what  age  were  paternal  deq)air  and  the  hor- 
rors of  death  pronounced  with  more  expressive  accents 
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"  I  considered  myself  as  playing  a  great 
game^  and,  instead  of  beginnifag  to  sB,Ve 
money,  I  laid  it  out  faster  than  I  got  itj  in 
purchasing  the  best  examples  of  art  that 
could  be  procured;  for  I  even  borrowed 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  possessing 
portraits  by  Titian,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt, 
&c  I  considered  as  the  best  kind  of  wealth* 
By  studying  carefully  the  works  of  great 
masters,  this  advantage  is  obtained;  we 
find  that  certain  niceties  of  expression  are 
capable  of  being  executed^  which  otherwise 
we  might  suppose  beyond  the  reach  of  art* 
This  gives  us  a  confidence  in  ourselves  ;  and 
we  are  thus  incited  to  endeavour  at  not  only 
the  same  happiness  of  execution,  but  also  at 


than  in  his  picture  of  Count  Ugolino  ?  When  was  infan- 
tine loveliness,  or  embryo-passions,  touched  with  sweeter 
troth,  than  in  his  portraits  of  Miss  Price  and  the  baby 
Jupiter?" — "  The  exuberance  of  his  inventions  (the 
sani^  writer  observes,  in  a  note)  will  be  the  gramme  of 
fotore  painters  of  portraits."  Anecdotes  of  Paiw xma, 
8cc.  voL  iv.  Advertisement. 
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other  congenial  excellencies.  Study,  indeed, 
consists  in  learning  to  see  nature,  and  may 
be  called  the  art  of  using  other  men's  minds. 
By  this  kind  of  contemplation  and  exercise 
we  are  taught  to  think  in  their  way,  and 
sometimes  to  attain  their  excellence.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
woiics  of  Corr^gio,  I  should  never  perhaps 
have  remarked  in  nature  Uie  expression 
which  I  find  in  one  of  his  pieces ;  or  if  I  had 
remarked  it,  I  might  have  thought  it  too  dif- 
ficult or  perhaps  impossible  to  be  executed. 

^^  My  success,  and  continual  improvement 
in  my  art,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expres- 
sion^)  may  be  ascribed  in  a  good  measure  to 
a  principle  which  I  will  boldly  recommend 
to  imitation  ;  I  mean  a  principle  of  honesty; 
which,  in  this  as  in  all  other  instances,  is, 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  certainly 
the  best  policy :  I  always  endeavoured  to 
do  my  best  Great  or  vulgar,  good  subjects 
or  bad^  all  had  nature ;  by  the  exact  repre* 
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^^titadon  of  which,  or  even  by  the  endeavour 
^^  give  such  a  representation,  the  painter 
^^Mmot  but  improve  in  his  art — 

"  My  principal  labour  was  employed  on 

the  whole  together  *}  and  I  was  never  weary 

of  changing,  and  trying  different  modes  and 

different  effects.    I  had  always  some  scheme 

*  This  also^  if  I  recollect  right,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  Corr^ggio;  and,  however  toilsome,  is 
in  Yarioas  places  strongly  recommended  by  our  author. 
**  A  steady  attention  to  the  general  eflfect,  (as  he  has  ob- 
aenred  in  his  fourteenth  Discourse,)  takes  up  more  tim^ 
and  is  much  more  laborious  to  the  mind,  than  any  mode 
of  high  finishings  or  smoothness,  widiont  such  attentioh.'^ 

Again  in  the  eleventh  Discourse : 

^  There  is  nothing  in  our  art  which  enforces  such  con- 
tinued exertion  and  circumspection,  as  an  attention  to  the 
general  efiect  of  the  whole.  It  requires  much  study  and 
mnch  practice ;  it  requires  the  painter's  entire  mind ; 
whereas  the  parts  may  be  finishing  by  nice  touches 
while  his  mind  is  aigaged  on  other  matters :  he  may  even 
bear  a  play  or  a  novel  read  without  much  disturbance. 
Tie  Artist  who  flatters  his  own  indolence,  will  continue 
ally  find  himself  evading  this  active  exertion,  and  apply- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  ease  and  laziness  of  highly  finishing 
the  parts;  producing  at  last  what  Cowley  calls — *  labo- 
rious effiscts  of  idleness.' " 

d3 
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in  my  mind^  and  a  perpetual  desire  tQ  a4r 
vauce.  By  constantly  endeavouring  to  do 
my  best,  I  acquired  a  power  of  doing  that 
with  spontaneous  facility,  which  at  first  was 
the  effort  of  my  whole  mind:  and  my 
reward  was  threefold ;  the  satisfaction  result- 
ing from  acting  on  this  just  principle^  im- 
provement in  my  art,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  constant  pursuit  afler  exceUence. 

"  I  was  always  willing  to  believe  that 
my  uncertainty  of  proceeding  in  my  works, 
that  is,  my  never  being  sure  of  my  hand, 
and  my  frequent  alterations,  arose  from  a 
refined  taste,  which  could  not  acquiesce  in 
any  thing  short  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  being 
early  initiated  in  the  principles  of  colouring: 
no  man  indeed  could  teach  me.  If  I  have 
never  been  settled  with  respect  to  colouring, 
let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that 
my  unsteadiness  in  this  respect  proceeded 
from  an  inordinate  desire  to  possess  every 
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kind  of  excellence  that  I  saw  in  the  works 
of  others,  without  considering  that  there  is 
in  colouring,  as  in  style,  excellencies  which 
^^  incompatible  with  each  other  :    how- 
ever, this  pursuit,   or  indeed  any   similar 
pursuit,  prevents  the  artist  from  being  tired 
of  bis  art  -^  We  all  know  hoW  often  those 
masters  who  sought  after  colouring,  changed 
their  manner ;  whilst  others,  merely  from  not 
seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their 
lives  in  that  with  which  they  set  out     On 
the  contrary,  I  tried  every  effect  of  colour, 
and  by  leaving  out  every  colour  in  its  turn, 
showed  every  colour  that  I  could  do  without 
it     As  I  alternately  left  out  every  colour,  I 
tried  every  new  colour ;  and  often,  as  is  well 
known,  failed.     The  former  practice,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  compared  by  those  whose 
first  object  is  ridicule,  to  that  of  the  poet 
mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  whb  in  a  poem 
of  tw6nty-four  books,    contrived   in   each 
book  to  leave  out  a  letter.     But  I  was  influ- 
enced by  no  such    idle  or  foolish  affect- 
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ation.  Mjfickleness  in  themode  of  colouring 
arose  from  an  eager  desire  to  attain  the 
highest  excellence.  *  This  is  the  only  merit 
I  can  assume  to  myself  from  my  conduct  in 
that  respect." 

*  Our  author  was  so  anxioas  to  discover  the  methods 
used  by  the  Venietian  Painters,  that  he  destroyed  some 
valuable  ancient  pictures  by  rubbing  out  the  various  hiyers 
of  colour,  in  order  to  investigate  and  ascertain  it. 

Shortly  before  the  first  edition  of  these  works  was  pub- 
lished, some  hop^  were  entertained  that  the  process  em* 
ployed  by  the  great  colourists  of  former  tiroes  had  been 
preserved;  and  I  was  furnished  by  an  eminent  artist 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
discovered*  Among  the  manuscript  papers  of  Captain 
Morley,  who  had  travelled  into  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  was  found  one  supposed  to  contain 
the  process  of  colouring  used  by  Titian,  the  Bassan^  and 
other  masters  of  the  Venetian  School ;  which  appeared  to 
several  of  our  principal  artists  and  connoisseurs  so  likely 
to  be  genuine,  that  they  gave  the  possessor  of  these  papers 
a  valuable  consideration  for  the  secret  that  they  contained, 
which  was  communicated  to  them  under  an  obligation 
not  to  divulge  it.  As  far  however  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
tried,  this  process  has  not,  I  conceive  answered  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  previously  entertained  concerning  it. 

After  the  gross  and  unparalleled  imposition  practised 
on  the  publick  in  the  year  17.95,  by  means  of  forged 
Manuscripts,  under  the  name  of  Shakspeahe,  (the  &bri-» 
cation  of  which,  though  detectedf  found  a  puny,  but  per** 
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Thus  ingenuously  and  modestly  has  this 
great  painter  spoken  of  himself  in  the  few 

fecdy  homogeneous,  cbampion,  whose  mortified  vanity 
prompted  him  to  abet  and  countenance  that  silly  fiction^ 
by  confident  and  groundless  assertions,  &lse  quotations, 
and  arguments  still  more  flimsy  and  absurd  than  the  im- 
posture itself,)  after  such  a  deception,  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  cautious  inquirer  should  have  been 
slow  in  giving  credit  to  any  new  discovery  of  ancient 
manuscripts :  but  the  cases  were  extremely  difierent ;  for 
whether  the  process  of  colouring  said  to  be  discovered 
was  the  genuine  method  of  the  Venetian  School^  or  at 
least  one  similar  in  its  effects,  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, and  easily  ascertained.  Some  experiments  have 
accordingly  been  made,  and,  it  seems,  with  no  great  suc- 
cess. However  ancient  therefore  these  documents  may 
b^  they  hitherto  appear  to  be  of  little  value. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  great  colourists  of  former 
times  used  certain  methods  in  mixing  and  laying  on 
their  colours,  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  others, 
or  at  least  did  not  set  down  in  writing ;  their  scholars 
contenting  themselves  with  adopting  as  much  of  the 
practice  of  their  masters,  as  inspection  and  close  observ- 
ation would  give  them ;  and  that  by  being  thus  confined 
to  oral  tradition,  the  mode  which  they  followed  has 
been  lost  Our  great  painter,  however,  had  undoubtedly 
attained  a  part  of  the  ancient  process  used  in  the  Vene- 
tian School ;  and  by  various  methods  of  his  own  inven- 
tion produced  a  similar,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
brilliant  an  eSiect  of  colour. 
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fragments  which  I  have  foaxkdt  on  thk  in- 
teresting subject.  On  the  last  topick,  he 
might  with  great  truth  have  added,  that  he 
not  only  always  aspired  to  attain  the  highest 
excellence  of  colouring,  but  that  in  very 
many  instances  he  did  attain  it ;  there  being 
no  one  particular  in  which  he  left  his  con- 
temporaries so  far  behind  him,  as  the 
richness  and  mellowness  of  his  tints,  when 
his  colours  were  successful  and  perma- 
nent. *       Had  he  chosen  to   walk  in  the 

*  The  set  of  pictures  which  he  painted  as  designs  for 
the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  are  eminent  and 
brHHant  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  How- 
ever high  expectation  may  have  been  raised  by  Mr- 
Warton's  very  elegant  verses,  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
fully  gratified  by  the  view  of  these  admirable  pieces* 
They  now  form  a  beautiful  decoration  of  that  apart- 
ment, which  formerly  was  appropriated  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  various  works  of  this  great  master,  after  they 
were  dismissed  from  his  painting-room. 

As  the  West  Window  of  New  College  Chape},  deco- 
rated as  it  now  is,  will  long  continue  to  add  to  this  great 
Painter's  reputation,  his  own  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  numerous  visitors 
who  shall  hereafter  be  induced  to  view  it«  The  original 
scheme,  it  appears,  was  to  distribute  the  vanous  figures 
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common  beaten  path,  he  oould  have  iound^ 
BO  difficulty  in  following  the  ordinary  me- 
thod pursued  by  much  inferior  artists ;  by . 

^  difi^rent  places  in  the  Chapel,  biit  this  plan   was 

abandoned,  as  it  should  seem,  on  our  author's  sugges- 

t^oo  •  |iQ(}  Qi^  }||g  suggestion  also  the  stone-work  of  the 

Window  Was  altered,  so  as  to  admit  one  large  qompart- 

^^Qt  for  paintings  in  the  centre :  an  alteration,  in  effect* 

^^g  which  the  gentleman  to  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

^Qdresses  two  letters  on  this  occasion,  who  was  then  a 

^Uow  of  New  College,  was  actiirely  instrumental.     From 

^^ese  letters,  which  were  obligingly  communicated  to 

^^  by  Ozias  Humphry^  Esq.  R,  A.,  I  sulgoiu  the  fol^ 

/^^wiQg  ^tracts,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  beea  now 

^^tated- 

Leicester-Fields,  Dec,  27.  1777* 

^  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  the  Society  have 

^^etermined  to  place  all  our  works  together  in  the  West 

^^indow,  to  make  one  complete  whole,  instead  of  being 

distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  Chapel.      In  my 

^^conversation  with  Mr.  Jervais  about  it,  he  thought  it 

might  be  possible  to  change  the  stone-work  of  the 

window,  so  as  to  make  a  principal  predominant  space  in 

the  centre,  without  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce 

a  great  effect.     As  Mr.  Jervais  is  now  at  Oxford,  I  need 

add  no  more;  I  have  already  expressed  to   him  how 

much  I  wished  this  alteration  might  be  practicable."  — 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (Jan.  9th,  1778,)  he  says, — 

''  Supposing  this  scheme  to  take  place,  [the  alteration 

above  proposed,]  my  idea  is,  to  paint  in  the  gf eat. space 
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deviating  from  it,  he  attained  that  grace 
which  sheds  such  a  lustre  on  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  works.  * 


in  thq  centre,  Christ  in  the  manger,  on  the  principle  that 
Correggio  has  done  it,  in  the  famous  picture  called  the 
IfoUe  i  making  all  the  light  proceed  from  Christ.  These 
tricks  of  the  art,  as  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  glass  painting,  than  any  other 
kind.  This  middle  space  will  be  filled  with  the  Virgin, 
Christ,  Joseph,  and  Angels;  the  two  smaller  spaces 
on  each  side  I  shall  fill  with  the  shepherds  coming 
to  worship;  and  the  seven  divisions  below  with  the 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Four  Car- 
dinal Virtues ;  which  will  make  a  proper  rustick  base 
or  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  that  chance  has  pre- 
sented to  us  materials  so  well  adapted  toour  purpose 
that  if  we  had  the  whole  window  of  our  own  invention 
and  contrivance^  we  should  not  probably  have  succeeded 
better.*'— 

The  original  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  a  copy  of  which 
occupies  the  middle  compartment  of  this  window,  is  ia 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

*  A  notion  prevails  concerning  this  great  painter ; 
that  in  the  majority  of  his  works  the  colours  have  entirely 
faded  and  perished ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case : 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures  have  preserved  their 
original  hue^  and  are  in  perfect  preservation.  Those 
which  have  failed,  have  been  mentioned  again  and  again» 
and  thus  have  been  multiplied  in  the  imaginations  of 
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Though  the  landscapes  which  he  has  given 
in  the  back-ground  of  many  of  his  portraits 
aire  eminently  beautiful,  he  seldom  exercised 
liis  hand  in  regular  landscape-painting ;  his 
only  works  of  this  description,  that  I  know 
of,  being  one  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Brooke 
Soothby,  Bart ;  another  in  that  of  Lord 
Pelham  at  Stanmer ;  and  the  third  a  View 
from  Richmond-hill,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin.  A  few  more  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  other  collections.  But  in 
the  historical  department  he  took  a  wider 
range ;  and  by  his  successful  exertions  in 
that  higher  branch  of  his  art,  he  has  not  only 
enridied  various  cabinets  at  home,  but  ex- 


connoisseurs.  —  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  pic- 
tures of  other  considerable  painters  have  not  been  more 
durable  than  his.  As  mauy  perished  pictures  of  Gains- 
borough, I  have  been  informed,  may  be  found  in  tabi- 
Bets,  as  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Even  the  great  colour* 
ists  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely  free  from  this  defect. 
Several  pictures  of  Titian  and  Vandyck,  it  is  well  known, 
have  wholly  lost  tliat  brilliancy  which,  without  doubt, 
they  once  possessed. 
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tended  the  &me  of  the  English  School  to 
foreign  countries/'  * 

*  The  most  considerable  of  his  Hiistorical  and  Miteel- 
laneous  pieces  are  the  following;  to  which,  for  the  sake 
of  posterity,  I  have  adjoined  the  prices  paid  for  them  and 
the  purchasers'  names,  where  I  could  discover  them. 
Subjects-  Prices.      PuRCHASEifts. 

Garrick,  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy 300  Gs.  The  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax. Since  his 
death  sold  to  Mr. 
Angerstein,  for 
250  Guineas. 

Thais  [Emily  Pott] 100  .  •  Hon.  Mr.  Greville. 

Cleopatra     dissolving    the 

pearl  [Kitty  Fisher]  ..... .  .       -^ 

Venus,    chiding  Cupid  for 

learning  arithmetic lOQ  .  .  The  Earl  of  Chaf- 

lemont. 
Another,  —  the  same  subject  100  .  .  Sir  B.  Boothby^  Bt. 

A  Captain  of  Banditti* 35  .  •  John  Crewe,  Esq. 

A  Shepherd  Boy 50  • .  Lord  Irwin. 

Count  Ugolino 400  . .  The  D.  of  Dorset. 

A  boy  in  a  Venetian  dress         ■ . .  Do. 

Lesbia, 7^  •  •  Do. 

Wang  y  Tong,  a  Chinese  70  .  •  Do. 
A  Gipsey  telling  fortunes  ..  350  .  .  Do. 
A  boy  with  a  drawing  in  his 

hand • 50..  Do. 

Beggar  children ...^  . .  Do. 
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During  the  brilliant  career  which  he  ran, 
Ills  profession  did  not  permit  him  often  to 
make  excursions  from  tpwn.  In  the  sum- 
mer, however,  he  at  different  periods  visited 

Subjects.  Prices.      Purchasers. 

Covent^Garden  Cupid . .  The  D.  of  Dornet. 

Cupid,  as  a  link-boy .  Do. 

boy  with  a  child  on  his 
back,    and  cabbage-nets 

in  his  hand •  •  Do. 

The  Comick  Muse  (Mrs.  Do. 

Abington) • .  -  Do. 

Bacchante  (M^.  ^ocelli) .  .  Do. 

Girl  with  a  bird-cage  ... .  .  Do. 

The  Calling  of  Samuel 50Gs.Do. 

-Another,  —  the  same  subject    7^  •  •  £^rl  of  Damley. 
iS^r.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  sit- 
ting on  a  garden-seat;  Mr. 
Garrick  reading  to  her ...  150  .  .  The  Hon.  T.  Fitz- 

raaurice. 
Girl  with  a  mouse-trap  ...     50  .  .  Count  D*Ademar. 

Landscape, 50..  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

sleepingboy 50..  Do. 

Landscape 50  .  .  Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bt. 

The  Marchioness  Towns- 
hend,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford, 
decorating  the  statue  of 

Hymen  ••  450  . .  Viscount  Monntjoy. 

Hope  nursing  Love  ■       • .  Lord  Holland. 

Another,— the  same  subject  . .  Earl  of  Lichiquin. 
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the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 

BoringdoD,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord 

'  *  ■  .      -      -  ■ 

Subjects.  Prices.        Purchasers. 

Another,— die  samesubject  150  Gs.  Henry  Hope^  Esq. 

A  Strawberry  Girl 50 . .  Earl  of  Carysfort. 

A  Nymph  [Mrs.  Hartley] 

and  young  Bacchus  — — ..  Do. 

The  Snake  in  the  Grass. 
[This  has  been  called 
Love  untying  the  zone  of 

Beauty] 200..  Do. 

Another •••..  A  present.  Henry  Hope,  Esq. 

Another 100..  Prmce  Potemkin. 

The  Continence  of  Scipio...  500  .  •  Do. 
The  Nativity  [a  design  for 
the  vrindow  of  New  Col- 
lege Chapel,  in  Oxford]  1200  . .  The  D.  of  Rutland. 

The  infant  Jupiter 100  . .  Do. 

Anoldmanreadingaballad— — .  .  Do. 

The  Calling  of  Samuel 100  . .  Do. 

Aboypraying •.•     50..  Sent  to  France  by 

Mr.  Chamier,  in 

1778. 

The  Death  of  Dido 200  • .  Mr.  Bryant 

The  Theory  of  Painting... . .  In  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

Anodier • ■        .  •  In  the  collection  of 

the  E.of Inchiquin. 

A  Shepherd*Boy — —  • .  In  the  same  collec- 
tion. 

A  Shepherdess  with  a  lamb  — *-  . .  Do. 
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Palmerston,  Mr.  Burke,  and  other  friends*; 
and  occasionally  spent  a  few  days  at  his  villa 

"*  In  1762  be  spent  some  weeks  in  his  native  county, 
Devonshire  accompanied  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  this 
visit,  daring  which  they  were  entertained  at  the  seats  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  West  of  England, 
Mr.  Boswetl  has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  Life  of 
Johnson,  i.  344.  Svo. 


Subjects.  Prices.       Purchasers. 

A  Girl  with  a  kitten •^—  .  •  In  the  collection  of 

Lord  Indiiquin* 

A  Girl  with  a  muff. —  . .  Do. 

Cfelia  lamenting  the  death 
of  her  sparrow  [Mrs. 
Collyer].. : . .  

L' Allegro  [Mrs.  Hale];  se- 
veral figures  in  the  back- 
ground  '^—  •  •  Lord  Harewood. 

Robinetta    [the  Hon.  Mrs. 

ToUemache] •  •  

Diana  [Lady  Napier] . .  — 

Diana     [the    Duchess     of 

Manchester] .  •  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Master  Wynne,  as  St.  John  —  •  •  -^ — 

MasterCrewe^asHen.VIIL John  Crewe,  Esq. 

Master  Herbert,  in  the  dia- 

ractcr  of  Bacchus 75  Gs.  Lord  Porchester. 

Juno  [Lady  Blake] -...•  — —  •  • 
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on  Ridimond-Hill ;  but  he  had  vay  little 
relish  for  a  country  life^  and  was  always  glad 

Subjects.  Prices.     Purchasers. 

Hebe      [Miss     Meyer,     a 

whole-length  figare  on  a 

half-length  canvass] . .  

Melancholy  [Miss  Jones]  — 
Young  Hannibal  [a  boy  in 

armour] — 

Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford, 

as  St  Qeorgd;  with  his 

brothers.  Lord  John  and 

!Lord  WilUam  Russel...  — 
The  Fortune-teller    [Lady 

Charlotte  and  Lord  H. 

Spencer] «  •  The  Duke  of  Mari- 

bcHXWigh. 
Miranda    [the  Hon.  Mrs. 

ToJIemache]  and  Caliban  — -— . .      

St  Agnes  [Mrs.  Quaring- 

ton] 50  Gs.  R.  P.  KQJgh^  Eaq. 

The  Triumph  of  Truth  [Dr. 

Seattle,  with  two  figures 

r^resendng  Truth   and 

Falsehood] . .  Dr.  Beattie. 

A  boy  laughing,... ««••  5()  . .  ..^  Bromwell^  Esc). 

Ariadne*. .• ••••••.«••••  35  •«  Vi^. I^ock* Esq. 

Dionysius,  Areopagita^....  — — -  « «      — .-^ 
The  Captive  [This  has  been 

called,  the  Banished  Lord 

and  Cartouche] .«  80  . .  Charts  X<onfl^  Esq. 
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to  retttrn  to  London,  to  which  he  was  not 
^^^  attached  than  Dr.  Johnson :  with  him. 


JSusJSict^.  Prices.        Pusckaaers. 

7b  «  Calling  of  StnueL....  —  • .  Charles  Long*  Etq. 
ly  Sarah  Baobury,  sacri- 

aag  to  the  Graces • .  .  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  Bu 

■*  ^'^c  in&Dt  Moses    in    the 

V^ulnishes 1^5  Q$.  Tb«  Duke  of  Leeds. 

E^i^win i5  . .  Dow 

^     ^shild  with  Angels. ■■  ■■ .  .  Do. 

~^      €  Virgin  and  ChHd  [This 
(sicture    was     not    qoite 

^Gnished]. 6S  .  •  Mr.  J.  Baimister. 

le  Angel    contemplating 
TThe  Cross ;  being  the  ap^ 

iT  part  of  the  Nativity  .  .  Bequeathed  to   the 

Duke  of  Portland, 
le  four  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Justice,  Prudence^  Tem- 
perance,   and  Fortitude; 
«nd    Faith,    Hope,   and 
Charity :  Designs  for  the 
Window  of  New  College, 
^3xford,  painted  by  Mr. 

Jervais ..  In  the  collection  of 

the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin. 

^  &a6chante 50  . .  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

^'^other 75..  The  Earl  of  Lau- 

'    derdale. 
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justly  considering  that  metropolis  as  the 
head-quarters  (^  intellectual  society.      In 


rr 


SuBjBors.  Prices.        Purchasers. 

A  holy  fiuniiy 5000s.  Mr.  Macklin,  Print- 

sdler.  Afterwards 
sold  to  L.  Gwydir 
for  700  guineas. 
Tuocia,    the  Vestal  Virgin  SOO  .  .  Mr.  Mai^lin. 
The  Gleaners  [Mrs.  Mack- 
liny  her    daughter,    and 

Miss  Potts] 300  . .  Do. 

St  John 150  ..  _  Waiet,  Esq. 

St  Cecilia  [Mrs.  Sheridan, 
and  two  daughters  of  — 

Ckwte  Purdon,  Esq.] 150  ..  R.    B.     Sheridsin, 

Esq. 

Two  Groups,  in  the  manner 

of  Paul  Veronese;    one 

containing  the  portraits  of 

.  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 

Dundas,        Constantine 

Lord    Mulgrav^    Lord 

Seaforth,    the   Hon.   C. 

Greville,  Charles  Crowley 

Esq.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart ; 

the  other,  those  of  Sir  W. 

Hamilton,    Sir  W.  W. 

Wynne,  Bart     Richard 

\  Thompson,  Esq.  Sir  John 
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Jiiij  1781,  in  order  to  view  the  most  die- 
brat^ed  oroductions  of  the  Flemish  imti  Th\frh 


Subjects.  Prices.         Purchasers. 

aylor, Payne  Gal- 

^ay,  Esq.  John  Smyth, 
^Elsq.  and  Spencer  Stan- 

Iftcipe,  Esq . .  Society  ofDiletUntL 

A  l:K>y  with  a  port^folio  . . .    50  6s.  Earl  of  Warwick. 

A    «tad]0as  boy  ••..... •  *— ^  .  *  G.  BGlrdinge^  Esq. 

A   {Muting  girl — —  . .  Do. 

^^e  fiunily  of  George,  Duke 

<^Marlborough 700  .  .  The  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough*. 

^^^^se 35  . .  SfarCfiuBbnry)  Bt 

'^^  Children  in  the  Wood    50  . .  Lord  Palmerston. 

'^^3&irl  leaning  on  a  pedestal   JB  .  •  Do.. 

^^^  Infant  Academy  ..•••...         ' .  •  Do.  by  bequest 

^^^J^us . .  Thfe  Earl  of  Upper 

Ossoiy,  by  bequest 
^^^^^  fix>m  Spencer  [Miss 

mderk] — —  •  •  In  the  coUectidn  of 

Lord  Inchiqiun. 

_  Lear — . .  Da 

^'^^ii^s  of  Angelsi  a  study. 
^^*rom  a  daughter  of  Lord 

A^illiam  Gordon 100  . .  Lord  W.  Gordon* 

(^^^dinal  Beaufort 500  ..Mr.  Aid.  Boydell.. 

^^\3ttt  GoodfeUow ...100  ..Do. 
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Schools^  in  company  with  his  friend  Mrii. 
Metcalfe,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Netherlands 


Subjects.  Prices.         Purchasers. 

The    Cauldron-Scene    in 

Macbeth lOOOL  ..  Mr.  AULBoyddL 

Resignation,     from    Gold- 

smith's  Deserted  Village  -*— >  •  •  In  the  coDection  o< 

Lord   IncbtqaiiK. 
Venus,  and  a  boy  piping  •  •  250  Gs.  J.  J.  Ai^ntteiD, 

Esq. 
Mrs.  Slddons,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tragick  Muse  700  •  •  N*Desenfaii%£fiq. 

A  Girl  with  a  eat ■  .  Do. 

A  Girl  with  a  bird's  nest ..  — -«.  • .  Do. 
The  Infant  Hercules  in  the 

Cradle   [A  single  figure, 

painted  before  the  large 

picture]  150    . .  Earl  Fitzwjlliiuo. 

Hercules,     strangling    the 

serpents 1500  ..  Empress  of  Ruttia. 

Cupid  and  Psyche 250  • .  ChariesLoo|^JSsq. 

Oymon  and  Iphigenia  [This 

was  the  last  faacy^icture 

painted   by    Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds] '. . .  In  the  eoUection  of 

Lord  Inchiqnin. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Baretti,  June  10.  1761,  Dr. 
Johnson  says  —  "  Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  thousands  to  thousands.''     Writing  a  few 
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and  H^and,  md  the  fruit  of  his  ttevd  wa« 
a  veiy  pleasing  account  of  their  journej  % 
coiitainiiig  remarks  on  the  pictures  presCTved 
Bi  the  various  churches  and  cabinets  that  he 
^ited ;  to  which  he  has  subjoined  a  masterlj^ 
character  of  Rubens.     His  critical  observ- 
ations <m  tlie  manj  exceUent  pieces  that  he 
Weired  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  in  the 
Dusseldorp  GaHery^   and  at  Amsterdam^ 


moBtlls  afterwiards  to  die  same  persoi^  be  aayi^  *<  Mr. 
Rguolds  gets  six.  thousand  a  year." 

*  Of  this  work  Mr.  Burke  thus  writes,  in  the  Letter 
9h^eady  quoted: 

''  I  have  read  over  not  only  that  TL^  [the  account  of 
our  aulhor  prefixed  to  the  first  edition]^  but  some  part  of 
the  l)iscouR8£S,  with  an  unusual  sort  of  pleasure;  partly 
Because,  being  fiided  a  little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a^ 
aert  of  appearattoe  of  aovdty ;  partly  by  revivii^  recol- 
leetions  mixed  with  melancholy  and  satisfaction.     The 
Flemish  Journal  I  had  never  seen  before.    You  tnicA 
in  that,  every  where,  the  spirit  of  the  Discoubses,  sup- 
ported by  new  examples*    He  is  always  die  same  man,. 
tbe  saibe  philosophieal,  the  same  artis^-Kke  critick,  the 
same  sigadioas  observer,  with  the  same  minntenes^  wiih^ 
o«t  Oie  saaUtet  dtgrec  of  trifling." 

e  4 
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which  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
world,  have  since  his  death  acquired  an  ad-* 
ditional  value;  for  by  the  baleful  success  and 
ravages  of  the  French  plunderers,  who  sinqe 
that  period  have  desolated  Europe^  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  .Flemish 
School  in  the  Netherlands  (for  I  will  not 
gratify  our  English  republicans  by  calling  it 

Belgium)  have  been  either  destroyed  or  car- 
ried away  to  that  ^^  opprobrious  den  of 
SHAME,"  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  polished 
Englishman  will  ever  visit.  —  Many  of  the 
pictures  of  Rubens  being  to  be  sold  in  1783^ 
in  consequence  of  certain  religious  houses 
being  suppressed  by  the  Emperor,  he 
again  in  that  year  visited  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  and  devoted  several  days  to  con- 
templating the  productions  of  that,  great 
painter.  *    On  his  return  from  his  first  tour, 

*  On  viewing  the  pictures  of  Rubens  a  second  ^me, 
they  appeared  much  lesM  brilliant  than. they  had  done  <» 
the  former  inspection.  He  could  not  for  some  time  ac> 
count  for  this  circumstance ; .  but  when  he  recollected 
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lis  owB  pieces    (as  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
JjMetcalfe)  seemed  to  him  to  want  force;  and 
portraits  which  he  painted  between  that 
eariod  and  1789,  it  is  observable,  have  still 
ore  animation,  energy,  and  brilliancy  of 
louring,  than  his  former  works. 


In  the  same  year  (1783)  the  late  Mr.  Ma-^ 
2son  having  finished  his  elegant  translation 
^f  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting,  our  author 
^enriched  that  work  with  a  very  ample  and 
ingenious   Commentary,    which,    tc^ether 


I 

I 

1 


\ 


that  when  he  first  saw  them,  he  had  his  note-book  in  his 
luuid,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  short  remariks,  he 
^perceived  what  had  occasioned  their  now  making  a  less 
impression  in  this  respect  than  they  had  done  formerly. 
By  the  eye  passing  immediately  from  the  white  paper  to 
die  pictove^  the  colours  derived  uncommon  richness  ami 
wsrmth.  For  want  of  this  foil,  they  afterwards  appeared  . 
comparatively  cold. 

This  little  circumstance  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Sr  Geoige  Beaumont,  whose  good  taste  and  skill  disco-  • 
veredy  that  in  the  two  groups  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
^  our  author  had  Paul  Veronese  in  view ;  which,  on  the 
1^  ronark  being  made^  he  said  was  the  case. 


\ 

\ 

1 
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with  the  Poem  to  which  it  relates,  is  now 
published  with  his  Discourses  ;  Mr.  Mts^ 
son  hairing  obligingly  pennitted  his  trans- 
lation to  be  printed  in  this  collection  of  his 
friend's  works.  The  Annotations,  indeed, 
without  the  poem,  would  not  be  intelligible. 
^^  The  Discourses,"  as  their  author  has 
observed  ^,  *^  having  scarce  any  relation  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  f)  these  Notes 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  sup- 
plying that  deficiency  ;"  and  we  may  with 
truth  add,  that  these  two  works  ticttftprise 
the  whole  science  and  practice  of  painting. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the  foU 
losing  year,  our  author  (1 1th  August,  1784,) 

*  In  a  loose  fragment 

f  A  few  practical  instructions  are  giren  in  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  Discourses;  and  in  the  former,  towards  the 
conclusion,  some  of  the  means  are  pointed  out,  by 
which  the  Venetian  painters  produced  such  great  effect 
in  their  pictures.  Perhaps  some  usefiil  hints  also  may 
be  discovered  by  the  Student  cEspersed  in  the  other 
Discourses. 
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WW  sworn  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to 
His  Majesty  ;  which  oiHoe  be  possessed  to 
laM  death ;  and  two  months  afterwards^  on 
Sl  Luke's  Day»  he  was  presented  with  the 
fkeedom  of  the  Painters'  Company,  an  ho- 
nour which,  though  to  him  of  little  value, 
he  recdired  with  his  usual  complacency  and 
polkeneas. 

As  posterity  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
were  the  prices  paid  At  various  periods  to 
thk  great  painter  for  his  works,  it  may  not 
pedMps  be  thought  too  minute  to  add,  that 
about  the  year  1755>  his  price  for  a  three* 
quarters,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called,  a  head, 
was  but  twelve  guineas ;  in  the  beginning 
o£  1758^  twenty  guineas ;  soon  after  1760^ 
twenty^ve  gidneas ;  in  1770,  thirty-five 
guineas  ;  and  in  1781,  fifty  guineas  ;  which 
continued  to  be  the  price  till  he  ceased  to 
paint  The  price  of  a  half-length  during 
lids  latter  period  was  one  hundred  guineas; 
and  for  a  whole-length  two  hundred  guineas 
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were  paid.  *  From  a  paper  which  I  tran- 
scribed some  years  ago  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  from  an  office-book  whidbt 
formerly  belonged  to  Philip,  .Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  it  appears  that 
Vandyck  in  1632  received  but  twenty-five 
pounds  for  a. whole-length  picture  of  Charles 
the  First ;  for  a  half-length  of  the  Queen, 
twenty  pounds ;  and  "  for  one  great  piece  of 
HisMajestie,  the  Queene,  and  their  children, 
one  hundred  pounds :''  which,  however, 
considering  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  modes  of  life,  may  be  estimated  as 
equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  at  this  day. 

The  personal  character  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  weU  known  to  many  of  his  survi- 
ving friends  and  admirers ;  but  it  would  be 

*  His  pupik  were  Oiiueppe  Marelii,  who  aooompa- 
nied  him  from  Italy ;  Mr.  Beech,  Mr.  Baron,  Mr.  Ber^ 
ridge,  Mr.  Parry,  (son  to  the  celebrated  player  on  -  the 
harp,)  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Dusine,  Mr.  Northcot^  R.  A.  Mr* 
Doughty,  and  Mr.  Score. 
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great  injustice  to  him,  and  an  unpardonable 
inattention  to  posterity,  not  to  give  in  this 
place  a  slight  sketch  of  his  manners,  habits, 
and  endowments.  He  was  in  stature  rather 
under  the  middle  size;  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  alively and  pleasing  aspect;  well 
xnade,  and  extremely  active.  *     His  appear- 

*  The  last  portrait  which  he  painted  of  himself  (with 
spectacles),  in  178S»  is  extremely  like  him,  and  exhibits 
Iiioi  exactly  as  he  appeared  in  his  latter  days,  in  dome^ 
'^ck  life.    It  is  a  three-quarters,  in  the  collection  of  the 
^Elari  of  Inchiquin ;  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
baa  a  duplicate  of  it.    There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by 
Imimaelf  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Socie^  of  Dilettanti 
in  Pall-Mall,  a  three-quarters  also;  he  is  dressed  in 7^ 
loose  robe,  and  has  his  own  hair.     Another,  (in  which 
be  holds  his  hand  to  his  ear,  to  aid  the  sound,)  painted 
^^r   Mr.  Thrale  about  1775,  is  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
iPiozzi.    Another  (a  half-length)  is  in  the  Royal  Aca*- 
^lemy,  with  a  cap,  and  the  gown  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
XIaw  :  which  honour  he  received  from  the  Universily  of 
Oxford,  July  9.  1773  :  in  this  picture  is  introduced  the 
l)u8t  of  Michael  Angelo^  on  whom  he  prcmpunced  so 
liigh  an  encomium  in  his  last  Discourse.    Another  in 
tlie  same  dress,  a  three-quarters,  is  at  Belvoir  Castki; 
cuid  a  third  in  tlie  same  dress,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Great  Duke  at  Florence.    Another  portrait  of  him  is 
(Hreserved  in  the  Town-Hall  at  Plympton,  also  painted 
and  presented  by  himself;  in  this  picture  a  red  gown  is 
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degenerated  into   insipidity  or  apatliy,  he 
possessed  a  constant  flow  of  spirits,  which 


The  Engravings  that  have  been  made  from.his  various 
portraits  are,  1.  By  V.  Green,  in  Mezzotinto,  from  the 
picture  in  the  Academy.  2.  By  J.  Collier,  from  the 
same ;  a  small  ovaL  3.  By  James  Watson,  in  Mezzo- 
tinto,  from  the  picture  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Dilet- 
tantu  4.  By  C.  Townly,  from  the  picture  in  the  Gallery 
at  Florence.  5.  By  I.  K.  Sherwin,  from  the  same  pic- 
ture. 6.  By  R.  Earlom,  from  Zaffanii's  picture  of  the 
Academy.     7«  By  Pariset,  from  a  drawing  by  Falconet. 

8.  By  Facius,  from  the  window  in  New  College  Chapel. 

9.  Another,  when  young,  hb  hand  shading  his  forehead ; 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  from  the  picture  in  Mr.  Lane's  poi^ 
session.  10.  By  Caroline  Kirkley ;  from  Mr.  Gwatkin's 
picture.  1 1.  That  prefixed  to  the  present  edition  €if  his 
works;  engraved  by  Caroline  Watson,  from  the  portrait 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Inchiquin.    There  is,  I  believe, 

a  copy  of  this  by  T.  Holloway.     12.  By ,  fiom 

Mr.  Breda's  picture. 

The  tricks  which  are  often  practised  with  engraved 
copper*plates  are  well  known.  At  the  time  the  pexiaon 
so  justly  execrated,  and  branded  with  the  name  of  The 
Monster,  made  much  noise,  the  dealers  in  articles  of  this 
kind  were  very  desirous  of  some  repiresentatibn  of  him ; 
but  not  being  able  suddenly  to  procure  one,  they  made  an 
old  plate^  which  had  been  engraved  for  a  magazine,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  name  subjoined  was  intended  to  p«S6 
for  the  portrait  of  our  author,  serve  their  purpose.  As 
the  print  had  no  resemblance  toSir  JoyhuaReynolds,  and 
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i^ndered  him  at  all  times  a  most  pleasing 
companion;  always  cheerful,  and  ready  to 
ve  amused  with  whatever  was  goiiig  for- 
'Tard,  and  from  an  ardent  thirst  of  know- 
ie^e  anxious  to  obtain  information  on  every 
^*ibject  that  was  presented  to  his  mind;     In 
^^nversation,  his  manner  was  perfectly  nar- 
tu^^  simple,  and  unassuming.    Though  he 
i^^jd  occasionally  dipped  into  many  books; 
^^:>t  having  had  time  for  regular  and  systd- 
^^«tick  study,  some  topicks  which  had  been 
^g  discussed  and  settled,  were  new  to  him ; 
^*^d  hence,  merely  by  the  vigour  of  his  ex- 
^^^llent  ufiderstanding,  he  often  suggested 
*^^eniou8  theories  and  formed  just  conclu- 
^^^^ns,  which  had  already  been  deduced  by 
*^^e  laborious  disquisitions  of  others.    Find- 
^^^^  how  little  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
P  ^^J'ofession,    for   the  purpose  of  acquiring 


indeed  a  moBi  formidable  appearance,  by  striking  out 
original  inscription,  and  substituting  Tu£  Monst^r^ 
*^    ^id  very  well. 

Vpl..  I.  f        . 
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general  ktrowledge  from  books,  he  very  early 
and  wisely  resolved  to  partake  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  society  of  all  the  ingenious 
and  learned  men  of  his  own  time*;  in  con-- 
sequence  of  which,  and  of  his  cheerftd  and 
convivial  habits,  his  table  f  for  above  thirty 
years  exhibited  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
talents  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  there 
being  during  that  period  scarce  a  person  in 
the  three  kingdoms  distinguished  for  his  at^ 
tainments  in  literature  or  the  arts,  or  for  his 

*  He  has  strongly  recommended  the  same  practice  to 
'  other  artists,  14  his  Seventh  Discourse,  p.  191. 

f;  The  noctes  ccerusque  Deum  enjoyed  at  this  table,  (as 
Mr;  Boswell,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  bis  most  in^ 
structive  and  entertaining  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  justly 
described  the  symposium  of  our  author,)  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  thos^  who  had  the  happiness  to  partake  of 
them ;  but  the  remembrance  ipust  always  be  accpmpanied 
with  regret,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  death- of  their 
amiable  and  illustrious  host  has  left  a  chasm  in  society,  and 
that  no  such  common  centre  of  union  for  the  accomplished 
and  the  learned  now  exists,  or  is  likely  soon  to  exist,  in 
London.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  sat  down 
ait  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table  with  fifteen  persons,  eleven 
or  twelve  of  whom  had  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  world. 

16 
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exertions  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate^  or  the 

fielci^  who  was  not  occasionally  found  there. 

Tb.e  pleasure  and    instruction  which    he 

<tex"ived  from  such  company  induced  him, 

uic^^njunctionwith  Dr.  Johnson,  to  establish 

^l^at  has  been  called  the  Literary  Club, 

t^^^iigh  its  members  have  never  assumed 

^i^&t  denomination ;  a  society  which  has 

^OMr  subsisted  for  more  than  forty  years, 

*^<i  can  boast  of  having  had  enrolled  among 

^hem  many  of  the  most  celebrated  charac- 

^^s  of  the  present  century.  • 

^^  As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  proposer^  and, 

^^  oonjiinction  witli  Dr.  Johnson,  founder  of  this  Club, 

^  ^l^ort  account  of  it  may  not  be  here  improper.     It  was 

^^^.Tided  in  the  year  1 7^4 ;  and  the  original  scheme  was, 

^^^it  it  should  consist  of  only  twelve  members,  and  that 

^b^^  should  be  men  of  such  talents,  and  so  well  known 

^  ^ach  other,  that  any  two  of  them,  if  they  should  not 

^^(>pen  to  be  joined  by  more,  might  be  good  company 

^  each  other. 

The  original  members  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

I^r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Langton, 

^r.  Antony  Chamier,    Sir  John   Hawkins,  the  Hon* 

'^opbam  Beauclerk,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith.     Mr.  Samuel 

I>y€r,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Dr.  Percy,  now  Lord 

f2 
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In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  I  hacT* 
the  pleasure  of  livhig  with  our  author  on 


f 


Bishop  of  Dromore,  were  so6n  afterwards  elected. 
They  at  first  met  once  a  week,  on  Moi^day  evening,  lit 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard-street.  In  177^9  the  Cjub 
still  consisted  of  only  twelve  members.  On  its  enlarge- 
ment in  March  1773»  two  new  members  were  added  ; 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and  Mr.  Garrick;  and  not  long 
afterwards  several  other  members  were  chosen.  About 
the  year  1775,  instead  of  supping  together  once  a  week, 
they  resolved  to  dine  together  once  a  fortnight  during 
tbesitting  of  Plirliament ;  and  on  that  footing  this  Society 
{which  has  gradually  been  increased  to  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, and  can  never  exceed  forty,)  still  subsists.  They 
now  tneet  at  the  Thatched  House,  in  St.  James  s-street. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  member^ 
of  this  Club,  is  seventy-four.  Of  these  the  following 
forty-two  are  dead :  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr^ 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Chamier,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dyer,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Gari-ick, 
John  Dunning  Lord  Ashburton,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
Colman,  Dr.  Shipley  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Vesey, 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Dr.  Hinehlitie 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  junior,  Mr.  Bosivell,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Dr. 
Warren,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 
Lucan,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Lord  Palmer- 
bton,  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Marlay  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Edward  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macart-^ 
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4.etTtxs  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship,  he 
appeared  to  me  the  happiest  man  I  have 
^ver  knov^rn.    Indeed  he  acknowledged  to  a 
iriend  in  his  last  illness,  that  he  had  been 
fortunate  and  happy  beyond  the  common 
Jot  of  humanity.    The  dissipated,  the  needy, 
and  the  industrious,  are  apt  to  ima^ne,  that 
the  idle  and  the  rich  are  the  chosen  fa- 
vourites of  heaven,  and  that  they  alone  pos- 

ney.  Dr.  Barnard  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  Dr.  Horsley  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Douglas 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  French  Laurence. 

The  present  roembers  [Mar6h  8. 1809,]  are.  Dr.  Percy 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Lord  Ossory,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Major  Rennei,  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick North,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Frere, 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  Dr.  Vincent  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, Mr.  William'  Lock,  Mr.  George  Ellis,  Lord  Minto, 
Sir  William  Grant  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  Mr.  Drummond,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hatchctt,  Mr.  Charles  Vaughan,  and  the 
writer  of  this  account.  They  arc  all  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  election,  except  the  person  last  mentioned,  who 
}jad  the  honour  to  be  chosen  a  member  in  1782. 

f  3 
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sess  what  all  mankind  are  equally  anxious  to 
attain :  but,  supposing  always  a  decent  com- 
petence, the  genuine  source  of  happiness  is 
virtuous  employment,  pursued  with  ardour, 
and  regulated  by  our  own  choice.      Sit 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  constantly  employed 
in  a  lucrative  profession,  jthe  study  and  prac- 
tice of  which  afforded  him   inexhaustible 
entertainment,  and  left  him  not  one  idle  or 
languid  hour ;  and  he  enjoyed  as  much  fame 
as  the  most  ambitious  candidate  for  pppalar 
approbation  could  desire.     That  he  should 
have  been   unconscious   of  the  very  high 
rank  that  he  held  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  which 
he  had  attained  in  his  art,  was  not  to  be 
expected ;  but  he  never  shewed  any  such 
consciousness,  and  was  as   perfectly  free 
from  vanity  and  ostentation,  as  he  was  from 
artifice  or  affectation  of  any  kind.    His  ar- 
dent love  of  truth,  in  which  respect  he  was 
a  zealous  disciple  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
strong  antipathy  to  all  false  pretensions,  and 
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to  utijr  thing  indirecty  artificial^  or  aj^ected, 
foiTtied  a  striking  part  of  his  character  ;  and 
were  indeed,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  and 
flatter  myself,  the  congenial  sentiments 
which  principally  operated  in  attachii^g  him 
to  the  person  to  whose  province  it  has  fallen 
to  pay  this  slight  tribute  to  his  memory. 
While  engaged  in  his  painting-room,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
all  the  beautiful*,  accomplished,  and  illus- 
trious characters  of  his  time ;  and  when  not 
employed  in  his  art,  his  hours  were  gene* 
rally  passed  in  the  most  pleasing  and  en- 
lightened society  that  London  could  pro- 
duce. His  mind  was  never  torpid ;  but  al- 
ways at  work  on  some  topic  or  other.  He 
had  a  strong  turn  and  relish  for  humour,  in 
all  its  various  forms,  and  very  quickly  saw 
the  weak  sides  of  things.  Of  the  numerous 
characters  which  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  the  mixed  companies  in  which  he 

*  He  bad  painted  as  he  once  observed  to  nie  two  gene-* 
rations  of  the  beauties  of  England. 

f4 
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lived,  he  was  n  nice  and  sagacious  observe^ 
as   I   have  had  frequent  occasion   to   re^ 
mark* ;  and  I  have  found  among  his  papers 
some  very  ingenious,  though  unfinished,  ob- 
servations  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  two 
very  eminent  men  of  his  acquaintance.    He 
delighted  much  in   marking  the  dawning 
traits  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  actions 
and  bodily  movements  of  young  persons;  a 
circumstance  which  probably  enabled  him 
to  pourtray  children  with   such  exquisite 
happiness  and  truth.     It  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite maxims,  that   all   the  gestures   of 
children  are  graceful,  and  that  the  reign  of 
distortion    and    unnatoral    attitude    com- 
mences with  the  introduction  of  the  dan- 
cing master. 

Though  from  the  time  of  his  returning 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  wtay  produce  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to  Mr.  BosweU,  in 
1 730,  that  **  he  knew  no  man  who  had  passed  through 
life  with  more  observation  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 
Life  of  Johnson,  2d  edit.  iii.  252*  ^ 
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froen  Italy  he  was  very  deaf  *i  he  contrived 
by  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet  f  to  partake  of 
the   conversation  of  his  friends  with  great 
facility  and  address  ;   apd  such  was  the  se^ 
reiiity  of  his  temper,  that  what  he  liid  not 
^ear,  he  never  troubled  those  with  whom  he 
<^on^ersed,  to  repeat.     To  this  gentle  com- 
posure of  mind  Goldsmith  alluded,  when 
^^  describing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  em- 
plojred  the  epithet  blandj  a  word  eminently 
b«»j>py,   and  characteristick  of  his  easy  and 
placid  manners  J  ;  but  taking  into  our  con- 
**<ieration  at  once  the  soundness  of  his  im- 


His  deafness  was  originally  occasioned  by  a  cold 
^^^•t  he  caught  in  the  Vatican,  by  painting  for  a  long 
^  near  a  stove,  by  which  the  damp  vapours  of  that  edi- 
^ere  attracted,  and  affected  his  head.  When  in  com-> 
J  with  only  one  person,  he  heard  very  well,  withput 
^^    aid  of  a  trumpet. 

"t"     Le  Sage,  the  celebrated  author  of  Gilblas,  (as  Mr. 
f^^^ce  mentions  in  his  Anecdotes,)  though  very  deaf^ 
yed   the  conversation  of  his   friends   by  the  same 
ns,  (the  aid  of  a  cortiettey)  and  was  a  very  pleasing 
panion. 


,        ^      See  Retaliation,  a  poem  by  Goldsmith,  in  which 
^as  xlrawn  the  characters  of  several  of  his  friends  in  the 
^^^^  of  epitaphs  to  be  placed  on  their  tombs : 
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If  our  author  was  not  much  inclined  to  ex<^ 
change  the  animated  scenes  of  themetropolis^ 

were  the  patrons,  after  having  been  the  disciples,  of  Pan- 
aetius  and  Polybius ;  and  both  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  constantly 
sharing  with  them  those  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to 
the  publick  service.  But  the  severer  muses  did  not  en- 
tirely engross  those  intervals  of  leisure,  which  these  illu&- 
trious  friends  occasionally  snatched  from  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  state:  Terence  and  Luciiius  were  frequently 
admitted  into  these  parties ;  where  wit  and  wisdom  jointly 
conspired  to  render  the  conversation  at  once  both  lively 
and  instructive."  —  Ljelics,  or  an  Essay  on  Fwend- 
SHip,  &c.  Remarks,  p.  16S. 

The  ingenious  writer  then  proceeds  to  consider  this 
celebrated  person  in  a  political  light :  but  as  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  place  him  in  this  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
transcribe  that  part  of  his  encomium.  —  He  has  not  quoted 
the  authorities  on  which  this  representation  is  founded. 
I  shall  therefore  add  here  such  passages  (principally  from 
Cicero)  as  I  suppose  he  had  in  contemplation,  which  may 
serve  further  to  illustrate  the  character  in  question. 

<<  Erat  in  C.  laBsMo.multa  hilaritas ;  in  ejus  familiar! 
Scipione  ambitio  major,  vita  tristior."     De  Off.  i.  30. 

"  in  rebus  prosperis,  et  ad  voluntatem  nostram 

fluentibus,  superbiam,  fastidium,  arrogantiamque  magno- 
pere  fugiamus :  nam  ut  adversas  res,  sic  secundas  immo^ 
derate  ferre,  levitatis  est;  prieclaraque  est  tsquabilitns  in' 
amni  vitd^  et  idem  semper  vulfus,  eademque  frons  :  ut  de 
Socrate,  item  de  C.  L^lio  accepimus.^*     Ibid.  i.  26. 

Hiijusmodi  Scipio  ille    fuit,  quern  non  poenitebat 


c< 
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n  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  country, 
X^  t  when  he  was  tliere,  (and  indeed  in  other 


e  idem  quod  tu;  habere  eruditissimuni  hominem  et 

e  divinum,  [Panaetium]   domi ;    cujus   oratione   et 

cepti3>  quanquam  erant  eadem  ista  quae  te  delectant^ 

«n  asperior  non  est  factus,  sed  (ut  accepi  a  senibus) 

usimu8.     €iuis  vero  C.  Lalio  CQfnior  ?  quisjucufuliory 

«m  ex  studio  isto  ?   ^i^  illo  gramor  f  sapieniiot*  ?** 

^T.  pro.  Mureaa,  31. 

*  £x  hoc  esse  hunc  numero,  queni  patres  nostri  vide- 
divinum  hominem  Africanqm;  ex  hoc,C.  L^^iuM, 
•     f  urium,  moderaiissimos  homines  et  conli?ieniissmos.^' 
Arch.  7- 

—  Viriatus  Lusitanus,  cui  quidem  etiam  exercitus 
Uri  imperfttoresque  cesserunt;   quern  C.  L^elius,  is 
sa^iteiif  usurpatur^  praetor  fregit,  et  comminuit,  fero- 
emque  ejus  ita  repressit,   ut  facile  bellum  reliquis 
^^«-c3ercC"    De  Off.  ii.  1 1.  * 

^^  Similemne  putas  C.  ILmlu  unum  consulatum  fuisse, 
'^^   ^Moi  quidem  cum  repulsa,  (si  cum  sapiens  et  bonus  vir, 
^^^^lis  iUe  fuit,  sufi)ragiis  praeteritur,  non  populus  a  bono ' 
^^^^xsale  potius  quam  ille  a  vano  populo  repulsam  fert,)  sed 
^^■nen  utnim  malles  te,  si  potestas  esset,  sem^l,  ut  L£- 
*^  ^^,  coni^uletai,  an  ut  Cinnam,  quater  ?"  Tuscul.  v.  19. 
^*  Quaodo  enim  me  in  hunc  locum  deduxit  oratio, 
^<>Qeb9y  meliora  jne  didicisse  de  colendis  diis  impiortali- 
^«  jure  pontificip,   et  majorum  more^  capedunculis  iis 
<pias  Numa  nobis  reliquit,  de  quibus  in  ilia  aureold  orati-- 
^"^cidd  dicit  L^uus,  quam  rationibus  Stoicorum."    Dj: 
Nat.  Deob.  iii.  IJ. 
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shore  ;  and  though  he  was  not  an  orator,  if 
his  studies  and  pursuits  had  originally  led 
him  to  a  popular  profession,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  address  a  publick  assembly,  it  i& 
clear  from  his  manners  and  his  writings,  that 
in  the  character  of  his  eloquence  he  would 
have  resembled  the  perspicuous  and  elegant 
Laelius,  rather  than  the  severe  and  vehement 
Galba.  For  the  rest,  the  conformity  is 
greater  than  at  the  first  view  may  be  sup- 
posed. As  Lselius  was  the  disciple  and  pro- 
tector of  Pansetius,  and  the  patron  and  com- 
panion of  Lucilius,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  scholar  and  friend  of  Johnson,  and  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  Goldsmith.  What 
the  illustrious  Scipio  was  to  I^jselius,  the  all- 
knowing  and  all-accomplished  Burke  was  to 
Reynolds.  For  the  pleadings  and  aureola 
oraiiuncvla  of  the  amiable  Roman,  we  have 
the  luminous,  I  had  almost  said,  the  golden 
Discourses  of  our  author.  jVs  Lselius,  ad- 
mired and  respected  as  he  was,  was  repulsed 
from  the  consulate,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  u\ 
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cansequence  of  an  unhappy  misunderstand- 
iRg,  was  forced  for  a  short  time  to  relinquish 
tkePresidency  of  the  Academy, — In  publick 
estimation,  in  uniform  success  in  life,  in  mo- 
deration in  prosperity,  in  the  applause  and 
adnairation  of  contemporaries,  in  simplicity 
of  manners  and  playfulness  of  humour,  in 
good  sense   and   elegant   attainments,    in 
modesty  and  equability  of  temper,  in  un- 
deviating  integrity,  in  respect  for  received 

and  long-established  opinions,  in  serenity, 
dieerfulness,  and  urbanity,  the  resemblance 

must  be  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  striking 

lind  exact. 

If  it  sfhould  be  asked, — Amidst  so  many 
excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  were  there 
no  failings  ?  I  wish  to  answer  the  inquiry 
in  the  words  of  Mn  Burke,  who,  on  a  paper 
(blotted  with  his  tears)  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  me  while  these  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press,  has  written  — 
"  I  do  not  know  a  fault  or  weakness  of  his 
that  he  did  not  convert  into  something  that 

VOL.  I.  g 
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bordered  on  a  vutiie,  instead  of  pnshkig  it 
to  the  ooofinea  of  a  vioe."^ 

^  Wlul9 1  W9»  employed  m  di'awiqg  i^p  an  acooiuil  of 
our  attthor'Q  life^  I  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  cDmmunicat^ 
to  me  his  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  then  so  ill, 
diat  he  vas  able  only  to  set  down  two  or  three  hints,  to  be 
afterward^  enlarged  on ;  one  of  which  is  that  given  abov^ 
In  this  paper  (which  was  not  found  till  the  former  part  of 
these  sheets  was  worked  off  at  the  press)  he  has  noticed 
oar  authoc'f  dtsposilion  to  generalize  and  his  earijr  id? 
ipiratioQ  of  Mr*  Mudg^  whidi  makes  part  of  the  snbj^ 

of  his  subsequent  letter,  from  which  an  extract  has  been 
given  in  a  former  page;  but  as  thet>bservation,  as  it  ap» 
pears  in  this  fragment,  has  somewhat  of  a  diflbrent  shape 
and  Qplf>|iriii{^  I  §u^in  k^  that  no  particle  of  sp  gref^  i^ 
writer  may  be  lost :  — 

<*  He  was  a  great  generalizer,  and  was  fi>nd  of  reda* 
cipg  every  tlmig  to  one  system,  more  perhaps  than  the 
Tf^ri^  of  prificiplep  which  operate  in  the  human  ipuMl 
and  in  every  human  work,  will  properly  endure.  But 
this  disposition  to  abstractions,  to  generalizing  and  clasal* 
ficatjoi^  is  the  great  glory  of  the  human  mind,  tiai  indeed 
ifhicb  most  distJagpisbes  man  from  other  aniipals;  i^id 
is  the  source  of  every  thing  that  can  be  called  science.  I 
beb'eve  his  early  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mudge  of  Ezbter, 
a  very  learned  and  thinking  man,  and  mndi  incJinAd  to 
pif  jlosqphi^  in  th^  ipirjt  of  the  Platomt^  dispop^  l|in|^ 
to  tl^is  habit  He  certainly  by  that  means  liberalized  in  « 
high  d^ee  the  theory  ofhifl  own  art;  and  if  he  had  been 
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The  detail  o£  his  domeifciq  dsy^  however 

^n^ote  or  trifliiig  it  may  9fipe$x  ftt  prei^t» 

^^i^II,  I  am  confident^  at  a  future  p^iod  not 

^^^^  unacceptable    'He  usually  rose  about 

^i^ht  o'clock,  breakfiisted  at  nine^  and  was 

^  bis  paioting^room  before  ten.     Here  }m 

(^^nerally  employed  an  hour  on  aome  studfy^ 

or  on  the  subordinate  parts  of  whatevM 

portrait  happened  to  be  in  hand ;  and  from 

deven,  the  fdlowing  five  hours  were  devoted 

to  those  who  sat  for  their  pictures ;  with 

ocessiondtty  i^ort  intervals,  during  whidi 

he  sometimes  admitted  the  visit  of  a  friend 

Such  was  his  love  of  his  art,  and  such  his 

^ardour  to  excel,  that  he  often  declared  he  had 

dkmng  the  greater  part  of  his  life  labotnred 

at  hard  with  his  peneil,  as  any  mediaBidc 

working  at  his  trade  for  bread.*  About  two 

_ —    — - — ■ — * — 

mm  mediodically  madtuted  in  the  emrly  part  of  lUi^  sad 
had  poMwacd  more  leisiire  for  itiidy  and  r«flec|]oo»  he 
wonld  ia  my  opknon  have  pnrsaed  this  meiiiod  with 
giMatMieeaH. 

*  An  obeervadon  made  bjDr.  Johnsen  on  Popt^  is 
extremely  appBaable  to  ov  aiahor^  whao  eiiploytd  ia  hit 

g  2 
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days  in  the  week,  during  the  winter,  h 
dined  abroad :  once,  and  sonietimes  oftenei 
he  had  company  at  home  by  invitation ;  ahi 
'  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  he  dine 
with  his  family,  frequently  with  the  additid 
of  two  or  three  friends.  It  must  not  be  un 
denstood  that  the  days  of  every  week  wer 
thus  regularly  distributed  by  a  fixed  plan 
but  this  was  the  general  course.  In  tfa 
evenings,  when  not  engagedby  the  Academy 
or  in  some  publick  or  private  assembly,  c 
at  the  theatre,  he  was  fond  of  collecting 
few  friends  at  home,  and  joining  in  a  part 
at  whist,  which  was  his  favourite  game 
In  consequence  of  being  acquainted  with 
great  variety  of  persons,  he  frequently  col 
lected  a  company  of  seven  or  eight  at  dinhe] 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 


paintiDg^room.  "  He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  laboo 
is  their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  into  neglJgenci 
nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never  passed  a  fiiult'ut 
corrected  by  indifference^  nor  quitted  it  by  deq)air.  H 
laboured  bis  works,  first  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterward 
to  keep  it,"    Liv|:s  of  the  Poets,  iv.  163. 
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^  X3tiet :    as  the  greater  part  of  his  friends 

^«rere  men  well  known  in  the  world,  they 

.^Idom  found  themselves  unacquainted  with 

other ;  and  these  extemporaneous  enter- 

4;;^»inments  were  often  productive  of  greater 

^nviviality  than  more  formal  and  premedi- 

rted  invitations.    The  marked  character  of 

s  table,  I  think,  was,  that  though  there  was 

.li^^ays   an   abundant  supply  of  those  ele- 

tcies  which  the  season  afforded,  the  variety 

the  courses,  the  excellence  of  the  dishes, 

the  flavour  of  the  Burgundy,  made  the 

X^sast  part  of  the  conversation :  though  the 

appetite  was  gratified  by  the  usual  delicacies, 

the  glass  imperceptibly  and  without  so- 

station  was   cheerfully  circulated,   every 

tbing  of  this  kind  appeared  secondary  and 

I         ^ul)ordinate ;    and  there  seemed  to  be  a 

\        general,  though  tacit,  agreement  among  the 

guests,  that  mind  should  predominate  over 

^^ ;  that  the  honours  of  the  turtle  and  the 

^unch  should  give  place  to  the  feast  of  wit ; 

and  that  for  a  redundant  flow  of  wine,  the  flow 


i 
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of  soul  should  he  subrtituted  Of  a  table 
thus  constitoied,  with  such  a  host  md  such 
guests,  who  would  not  wish  to  participate  ? 

To  enumerate  all  the  eulogies  which  have 
been  made  on  our  author,  would  exceed  the 
limits  that  I  have  pf  escribed  to  mjrsdf  in  Utts 
diort  narrative ;  bnt  I  ought  not  to  omit  the 
testimony  borne  to  his  worth  by  Dr.  John* 
scm,  who  declared  him  to  be  ^  the  most 
invulnerable  man  he  knew ;  whom,  if  be 
should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find 
the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.''*  Jcrfm* 
jKn's  well-known  and  rigid  adberenoe  to 
truth  on  aU  occasions,  gives  this  encomkini 
great  additional  value. 

He  has,  howevo'y  one  ckdin  to  pnn9^ 
wfaicii  I  think  il  mj  duty  pai^Gulaiiy  to 
nentiofB,  beoMse  oOnermm  his  merit  hi  this 

rei^>ect  mij^  perinps  be  UBknowB  to  futaic 
1^ ',  I  meuk,  the  pfoiae  to  whicii  he  is  en- 

*  BonretTs  life  of  Dr.  JcAnson;— Dedication. 
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iJitled  for  the  rectitode  of  his  judgment  con- 

Me  pernicious  doctiines,  that  wet« 

the  basis  of  that  Revolution  which 

:^jO&Il  place  in  France  not  long  before  his 

^UssLth.      Before    the    piddicatioli    of  Mr. 

j^urke's  RsfLBCTioNs  on  tbiat  subject  *  he 

2r0|^  bden  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  that  in«- 

.^c-tf^mpiirable  work,  and  was  lavish  m  his  en^ 

►taiinns  upbn  it     He  was  nideed  n^er 

iry  of  expressing  his  acbniration  of  the 

^found  sagadty  wludb  saw,  in  their  etti- 

'o  rtate,  all  the  evils  with  which  this 

was  threatened  by  tint  tremendoas 

'nvulsion ;  he  well  knew  how  eagerly  all 

r^  wikl  and  erroneous  principles  of  govens- 

ent  attempted  to  be  established  by  the 

'etended  philosophers  of  France,  would  be 

^^^^nerished  and  enforced  by  those  tufbulent 

^^3kd  unrtdy  spirits  among  us,  whom  no  King 

^^^^^tdd  govern^  nor  no  God  cotdd  please  t ;  and 

"*  October,  1790. 

"t  How  jiutly  may  we  apply  the  innnediately  ibllow- 
^<^ Kneaof  the  same  gfeat  Poet^  to  tboae  deaasgogues 

g4 
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long  before  that  book  was  written,  frequently 
Avowed  his  contempt  of  those  "  Adam- 
wits,"  who  set  at  nought  the  accumulated 
,wisdom  of  ages,  and  on  all  occasions  are 
desirous  of  beginning  the  world  anew.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  al- 
most every  one  of  the  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phetick  and  philosophical  work  alluded  to: 
happily  for  himself  he  did  not  live  to  partici-' 

pate,  of  the  gloom  which  now  saddens  every 

« 

.virtuous  bosom,  in  consequence  of  all  the 
civilized  States  of  Europe  being  shaken  to 
their  foundations  by  those  ^^  trouUers  of  the 


among  us,  who  since  the  era  above  mentioned  have  not 
only  on  all  occasions  gratuitously  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
enemies  of  their  country  with  the  zeal  of  fee'd  advocates, 
but  by  every  other  mode  incessantly  endeavoured  to 
debase  and  assimilate  this  Jree  and  happy  country  to  the 
model  of  \he  ferocious  and  enslaved  Republic  of  France  ! 

"  These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 

•*  Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty ; 

<<  And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 

<^  Of  MEN,  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and  bound, 

"They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves, 

"  And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves." 
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l^o^r  warlcTs  peace^^^   whom  Divine  Provi- 

d«iice  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  scourge 

^€"  human  kind.    Gloomy  as  our  prospect  is, 

ion  this  account  alone ^,)  and  great  as  is  the 

danger  with  which  we  are  threatened,  (I 

mean  internally^  for  las  to  external  violence, 

we  are  fully  equal  to  any  force  which  our 

assailants  can  bring  against  tits,)  I  still  cherish 

*a  hope  that  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  us 

will  be  dispersed,  and  that  we  have  stamina 

sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pestilential 

*  I  say,  on  this  account  alone :  because  in  all  other 
respects  England  is  at  present  in  an  unparalleled  state  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  though  there  is  a  temporary  dis* 
tress  occasioned  by  want  of  the  ordinary  circulating 
medium  of  commerce.  It  appears  from  authentick  and 
indisputable  documents,  that  the  trade  of  England  from 
1784  to  the  present  time,  has  doubled;  and  that  our  Ex- 
ports in  the  year  1796  amounted  to  thirty  millions; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  the  purchase  of  land, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  former  wars,  continues 
nearly  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  most  profound 
peace.  These  facts  ought  to  be  sounded  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other,  and  furnish  a  complete  answer 
to  all  the  seditious  declamations  that  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  made  on  the  subject. —  [The  forq;oing  observ- 
ations, as  well  as  those  in  the  text,  were  made  in  the 
year  1797-] 
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oDiM^on  suspended  in  our  atmosphere;  md 
my  coDfidence  is  founded  on  the  gogd  semie 
and  firmness  of  my  countrymen ;  of  whom 
fiir  the  greater  party  justly  valuing*the  hless^ 
ings  which  they  enjoy^  will  not  lightly 
haawd  their  loss ;  and  radier  than  suffer  the 
smallest  part  of  their  inestimable  Constttution 
to  he  chsnged,  or  any  one  of  those  detestaUe 
pf  iuciples  to  take  root  in  this  soil^  which 
our  domestick  and  foreign  Miemies  wkh 
tndi  mischievous  industry  have  endeavottred 
to  propagate,  will,  I  trust,  risk  every  thing 
that  is  most  dear  to  man.  To  be  fully  ap* 
prised  of  our  danger,  and  to  show  that  we 
are  resolved  firmly  to  meet  it,  may  prove  our 
best  security.  If,  however,  at  last  we  must 
fall,  let  us  fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  that  far- 
brick,  which  has  been  »ected  by  the  wisdom 
and  treasure  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  they 
generously  cemented  with  their  blood. 

Fear  a  very  long  period  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
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itftmltbt  to  whkh  his  cttstbm  of  puiiititig 
fltsuftdiiig,  *  (a  practice  wfaich^  1  believe^  he 
finaf  introduced,)  may  be  supposed  in  some 
d^^ee  to  have  contributed }  at  least  bj  this 
means  lie  escaped  those  disorders  which  are 
incident  to  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  indeed 
tlie  year  1782  distressed  for  a  short  time  by 
ali^t  paralytick  affection  i  which,  how- 
9  mide  so  litde  impression  on  him,  that 
^  a  few  weeks  he  was  perfectly  restored, 
^nd  never  aftar^arda  suffered  any  inconreni^ 
^*^ce  firom  diat  malady.  But  in  July,  178^^ 
^^l^cn  he  had  very  nearly  finished  the  poi^ 
^^^i^ait  of  Lady  Beiuchamp,  (now  Marchioness 
^^Hertfofd,)  the  last  female  portrait  he  erer 
^lUiitted^t  he  for  the  fini  time  perceiTed  hisi 

He  last  two  portraits  of  gentlemen  that  he  painted 
i  these  of  the  Right  Honoorable  William  Wincfham, 
Oecnrge  J.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  and  they  are  gen^ 
*'^^y  thought  to  be  as  finely  executed  as  any  he  ever 
I^^inted.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  Utian,  whose 
r  productions  are  esteemed  much  inferior  to  his  for- 
works.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  finish  the  por- 
;  of  Lord  Macartney,  for  whkh  that  nobleman  had 
^at  iQiae  time  before :  but  he  found  himself  unable  to 
VKKseed. 
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sight  SO  much  affected,  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed;  and  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  spite  of  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful 
oculists,  rhe  was  entirely  deprived  of  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye.  After  some  struggles, 
lest  his  r^naining  eye  should  be  also  affected, 
he  determined  to  paint  no  more,  a  resolution 
which  to  him  was  a  very  serious  misfortune, 
since  he  was  thus  deprived  of  an  employment 
that  afforded  him  constant  amusement,  and 
which  he  loved  much  more  for  its  own  sake 
than  on  account  of  the  great  emolument  with 
which  the  practice  of  his  art  was  attended. 
Still,  however,  he  retained  his  usual  spirits, 
was  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing  others 
read  to  him,  and  partook  of  the  society  of 
his  friends  with  the  same  pleasure  as  for- 
merly*; but  in  October,  1791,  having  strong 

*  Early  in  September,  1791 9  he  was  in  such  health  and 
spirits,  that  in  our  return  to  town  from  Mr.  Burke's 
seat  near  Beaconsfield,  we  left  his  carriage  at  the  inn  at 
Hayes,  and  walked  five  miles  on  the  road,  in  a  warm  day, 
without  his  complaining  of  any  fatigue.  He  had  at  that 
time^  though  above  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  the  appear- 
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L{:>j)rehensions  that  a  tumour  accompanied 
€h  an  inflammation  %  which  took  place 
the  eye  that  had  perished,  might  affect 
tlm^  oth^r  also,  he  became  somewhat  dejected. 
Af  «aQwhile  he  laboured  under  a  much  more 
da^ngerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  both 
o£*  liis  wonted  spirits  and  his  appetite,  though 
li^  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  to  his  phy- 
si<^iaDs  the  nature  or  seat  of  his  disorder, 
iring  this  period  of  great  affliction  to  all  his 
friends,  his  malady  was  by  many  supposed 
to  be  imaginary :  and  it  was  conceived,  that, 
if*    be  would  but  exert  himself,  he  could 
sHake  it  off.     This  instance,  however,  may 
serve  to  show,  that  the  patient  best  knows 
^^^liat  he  suffers,  and  that  few  long  complain 
of*  bodily  ailments   without  an    adequate 

^^ce  of  a  man  not  much  beyond  BAjt  and  seemed  as 
»ik.ely  to  live  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  any  of  his 
younger  friends. 

*  This  inflammation,  after  various  applications  having 
^)ccn  tried  in  vain,  was  found  to  have  been  occasioned 
W  <^travasated  blood ;  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
optick  nerves. 
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CMMe;  fiMT  at  length  (but  not  till  about  a  fort- 
night brfore  bis  death)  the  seat  of  his  dis- 
oi4er  was  found  to  be  in  his  liver^  of  whidi 
the  inordinate  growth,  as  it  afterwaids  ap- 
peared  ^9  had  incommoded  all  the  functions 
of  life  i  and  of  this  disease,  whidi  he  bore 
wtth  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience, 
he  died,  after  a  confinement  of  near  three 
months,  at  his  house  in  Leicester-^Fields,  <m 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  23.  1792. 

He  seemed  firom  the  beginning  of  his  ill* 
ness  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  the  fatal 
termination  with  which  it  was  finally  attend*- 
ed ;  and  therefinie  considered  all  those  symp- 
toms aa  delusive,  on  wfaidi  the  ardent*  wishes 
of  his  firiends  led  them  to  found  a  hope  of  his 
recovery.  He  however  continued  to  use  dl 
the  means  of  restoration  proposed  by  his 

*  On  his  body  being  opened,  his  liyer,  whidi  oaghtto 
have  weighed  about  five  pounds^  was  found  to  have  in«- 
creaaied  to  an  extraordinary  size^  weighing  nearly  e|ef cm 
pounds.    It  was  also  somewhat  scirrhous. 
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ph3niciaB8,  and  t&e  some  time  to  ocn^erse 

dtaJLj  wkh  Us  intimate  acquaintance;  and 

when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  confine 

himsdf  to  his  bed,  awaited  the  hour  of  his 

disaolutipn  (as  was  observed  by  one  of  his 

friends  soon  after  his  death)  with  an  equani^ 

^ity  rarely  shown  by  the  most  celebrated 

Christian  philosophers.  —  On  Saturday,  the 

Sd  of  March,  his  remains  were  interred  in 

*he  crypt  pf  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  near 

*HfB  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with 

^v^cry  hcmouir  that  could  be  shown  to  genius 

*0.d  to  worth  by  a  grateful  and  enlightened 

^^^J^iaa ;  a  great  number  of  the  most  distin^ 

S^xished  persons  attending  the  fimeral  cere- 

ny,  and  his  pall  being  borne  up  by  three 

likes,   two   MarquisseS)    aad    five  c^eK 

^^^lemen.  • 

^  The  following  account  of  the  ceremonial  was  written 
a  friend"  the  day  after  the  funerali  and  published  in 

of  the  Newspapers. 
^*0n  Saturday  last,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  o^dock, 
^  interred  the  body  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Knt; 
'^^octor  of  Laws  in  the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Dub- 
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Though  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson  was  buried 

in  Westminster- Abbey,  and  it  had  been  de- 

111     iiii         i«i     »■       1       ..    ..II  - 

lib,  Principal  Painter  to  His  Majesty,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

*^  He  was  interred  in  the  vast  crypt  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  next  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Newton,^ 
late  Bishop  of  Bristol,  himself  an  eminent  critick  in. 
Poetiy  and  Painting,  and  close  by  the  tomb  of  the  fitmous^i 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  that  great  edifice. . 
<*  The  body  was  conveyed  on  the  preceding  night  to« 
the  Royal  Academy,  according  to  the  express  orders  oE 
His  Majesty,  by  a  condescension  highly  honourable  tO" 
the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  gratifying  to« 
the  wishes  of  that  Society  of  eminent  Artists.  It  lay  that: 
night,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  funeral  procession, 
in  state,  in  the  Model-room  of  the  Academy. 

<<  The  company  who  attended  the  funeral,,  assembled  in 
the  Library  and  Council-Chamber;  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  Exhibition-Room. 

<<  The  company  consisted  ofs^  great  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  who  were  emulous  in  their  desire 
of  paying  the  last  honours  to  the  remains  of  him,  whose 
life  had  been  distinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  highest 
talents,  and  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  that  can  make  a 
man  respected  and  beloved.  Many  more  were  prevented 
by  illness,  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable  occasions, 
which  they  much  regretted,  from  attending. 
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I 

*®miiiied  to  erect  s  moniitnent  to  him  there,* 
^    desirous  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 

**  Never  was  m  publick  solemnity  conducted  with  more 
o^dcr,  deconuny  and'  dignity.  The  procession  set  out  at 
'^^Jf  an  hour  after  twelve  oViock.  The  hearse  turrived  at 
^b^  great  western  gate  of  St.  Paul's,  about  a  quarter  after 
and  was  there  met  by  the  Dignitaries  of  the  church, 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Choir,  who  chaunted  the 
proper  Psalms,  whilst  the  procession  moved  to  the  en-t 
of  the  choir,  where  was  performed,  in  a  superior 
amer,  the  full-choir  evening-service,  togifther  with 
^^^  famous  anthem  of  Dr.  Boyce ;  the  body  remaining 
^*i«TDg  the  whole  time  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

^*  The  Chief  Mourner  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Academy, 

of  the  family,  were  placed  by  the  Body :  The  Chief 

corner  in  a  chair  at  th#  head ;  the  two  attendants  at 

'^^  feet ;  the  Pall-Bearers  and  Executors  in  the  seats  on 

^•^^  decanal  side;  the  other  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  on 

*^^cantorial  side.     The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  his 

^^*^per  place,  as  were  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs. 

**  After  the  service^  the  body  was  conveyed  into  the 
^^^"l^t,  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  perforated 
^^^ass-plat^  under  the  centre  of  the  dome.     Dr.  Jefferies, 
non  Residentiary,   with  the  other  Canons,  and  the 
ole  Choir,  came  under  the  dome ;  the  grave-digger 
^^tendinir  in  the  middle  with  a  shovel  of  mould,  which  at 
*^e  proper. time  was  thrown  through  the  aperture  of  the 
t^^ate,  on  the  coffin.     The  funeral  service  was  chaunted, 
^^d  accompanied  on  the  organ  in  a  grand  and  affecting 

VOL.  I.  h 
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St.  Paul's  should  be  decorated  by  Sculp- 
ture, which  he  thought  would  be  highly 

-  —         ■  I  ir -       ■  - 

manner.  When  the  funeral  service  was  ended,  the 
Chief  Mourners  and  Executors  went  into  the  crypt,  and 
attended  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  which  was  dug  under 
the  pavement. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffi  honoured  the  procession 
by  coming  to  Somerset-Place,  where  an  officer's  guard  of 
thirty  mem  was  placed  at  the  great  court-gate.  After  the 
procession  had  passed  through  Temple-Bar,  the  gates 
were  shut  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  from  carriages  passing  to  or  from  the  City. 

The  spectators,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  street, 
were  innumerable.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  windows 
of  every  house  were  filled,  and  the  people  in  the  streets, 
who  seemed  to  share  in  the  general  sorrow,  beheld  the 
whole  with  respect  and  silence. 

The  Order  of  the  Procession  was  as  follows : 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  City  Marshals. 
The  undertaker  and  ten  conductors,  on  horseback. 
A  lid  with  plumes  of  feathers. 
The  HEARSE  with  six  horses. 
,  Ten  pall-bearers,  viz. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  High  Steward  of  His 
Majesty's  Household. 
Duke  of  Leeds. 
Duke  of  Portland. 
Marquis  Townshend. 
Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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beneficial  to  the  Arts*,  that  he  prevailed 
on    those  who  were  associated  with  him  in 

*  He  wished  that  St.  PauFs  should  be  decorated  by 
Paintings  as  well  as  Sculpture,  and  has  enlarged  on  this 
Bubfect  in  his  *<  Journey  to  Flanders,"  page  341.  A  scheme 
of  this  kind  was  proposed  about  the  year  1774,  and  warmly 
espoused  by  our  author ;  but  it  was  prevented  from  being 
carri^^  into  execution  by  Dr.  Terrick,  then  Bishop  of 
I^ndon.  Since  that  time,  numumentSj  under  certain  r&- 
guIatio>ns,  have  been  admitted. 


1  of  Inchiquin. 
Ea.Brl  of  Upper  Ossory. 

"^  Viscount  Palmerston. 
^^  EUot. 
;rt  Lovel  Gwatkin,  Esq.  Chief  Mourner. 
Attendants  of  the  Family. 
*  **^  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,   '^ 
^^  «:aaond  Malone,  Esq.  >  Executors. 

^^2^  vlip  Metcalfe,  Esq.  3 

Royal  Academicians  and  Students. 

Langton,  Esq.  (Professor  in  ancient  literature.) 
Boswell,  Esq.     (Secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence.) 
^  He*  Archbishop  of  York.     The  Marquis  of  Buck- 

itigham, 
"^rt  of  Fife.     Earl  of  Carysfort. 
*-^*"<l  St.  Asaph.     Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
*-*^^d  Fortescue.     Lord  Somers. 
^*'cl  Lucan.     The  Dean  of  Norwich. 
^'^gbt  Hon.  W.  Windham.     Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bt. 
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the  management  of  Johnson's  monument  *, 
to  consult  that  it  should  be  placed  in  that 

*  Sir  William  Scott,  Mr.  Burke^  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Metcalfe^  Mr.  BoeweU,  Mr.  Malone. 


Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bt     Sir  Thomas  Dimdas,  Bt. 

Sir  Charles  Bunburjr,  Bt.    Sir  William  Forbes,  Bt. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce.    Dr.  Ash. 

Dr.  Brocklesby.    Dr.  Blagden. 

Sir  William  Scott,  M.  P.     George  Rose,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Rolle,  Esq.  M.P.     William Weddell,  Esq.  M.P. 

Reginald  Pole  Carew,  Esq.  M.P.    Richard  CSarice,  Esq. 

Mat.  Montagu,  Esq.  M.P.    Rd.  P.  Knight,  Esq.  M.P. 

Dudley  North,  Esq.  M.  P.     Charles  Townley,  Esq. 

Abel  Moysey,  Esq.    John  Cleveland,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Thomas  Batt,  Esq.     Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq. 

Colonel  Gwynn.     Captain  Pole. 

Dr.  I^awrence.     William  Seward,  Esq. 

James  Martin,  Esq.    Drewe^  Esq. 

Edward  Jemingham,  Esq.     William  Vachel,  Esq. 

Richard  Burk^  Esq.     Thomas  Coutts,  Esq. 

John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.    Edward  Gwatkin,E^ 

Charles  Bumey,  Esq.    J<^  Hunter,  Esq. 

WilUam  Cmikshanl^  Esq.    Home^  Esq. 

John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.    Josq>h  Hii^key,  Esq. 

Mr.  Alderman  Boydell.    John  Devaynes,  Esq^ 

Mr.  Poggi.    Mr.  Breda. 

*<  The  company  were  conveyed  in  forty-two  mourning 
coaches;  and  forty-nine  coaches  belonging  to  the  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  attended  empty." 
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cathedral ;  in  whichy  1  know,  some  of  them 
reluctantly  acquiesced.  In  consequence  of 
the  ardour  which  he  expressed  on  this  sub* 
Ject,  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his 
body  in  the  crypt  of  that  magnificent  church  j 
which  indeed  had  another  claim  also  to  the 
remains  of  this  great  Painter,  for.  in  the 
same  ground  (though  the  ancient  building 
constructed  upon  it  has  given  place  to 
another  edifice)  was  interred,  in  the  middle^ 
of  the  last  century,  his  great  predecessor,  Sir 
ibitony  Vandyck. 

By  his  last  wiU,  which  was  made  on  the 
5th  of  November  preceding  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  his  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  now  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Thomond ;  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds  to  her  younger  sister 


To  each  of  the  gCDtlemen  who  attended  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  presented  a  print  engraved  by  Bartolozz^ 
rq>reBenting a  female  clasping  an  urn;  accompanied  by 
the  Genius  of  Paintings  holding  in  one  hand  an  eztin^- 
gaished  torch,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  a  sarco-^ 
phagtts,  on  the  tablet  of  which  is  written  — 

Succed^t  fama,  vivusque  per  ora  feretur. 
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Mrs.  Gwatkin,  the  wife  of  Robert  Love! 
Gwatkin,  Esq.  of  Killiow,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall ;  a  considerable  legacy  to  his  friend, 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  for  more  than 
thirty  years  j  and  various  memorials  to 
other  friends.  * 


•  To  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  any  picture  of  his 
owii  painting,  remaining  undisposed  of  at  his  death,  that 
his  Lordship  should  choose. 

To  Lord  Palmerston,  <*  the  second  choice.^ 

To  Sir  Abraham  Hume^  Bart.  **  the  choice  of  his 
Claude  Lorraines." 

To  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart  his  **  Sebastian  Bour- 
don,— the  Return  of  the  Arc." 

To  the  Duke  of  Portland,  **  the  Angel  Contemplation 
—  the  upper  part  of  the  Nativity." 

To  Edmond  Malone,  Philip  Metcalfe,  James  Boswell, 
Esqrs.  and  Sir  William  Scott,  [now  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,]  2001.  each,  to  be  laid  out,  if  they  should 
think  proper,  in  the  purchase  of  some  picture  at  the  sale 
of  his  Collection,  <^  to  be  kept  for  his  sake." 

To  the  Reverend  William  Mason,  <<  the  Miniature 
of  Milton,  by  Cooper." 

To  Richard  Burke^  junior,  Esq.  his  Cromwell,  by 
Cooper. 

To  Mrs.  Bunbury,  *<  her  son's  picture;**  and  to  Mrs. 
Gwyn,  **  her  own  picture  with  a  turban.' 
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To  the  brief  enumeration  that  has  been 
gifen  of  the  various  qualities  which  rendered 
him  at  once  so  distinguished  an  ornament 
and  so  valuable  a  member  of  society^  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  death  of  this 
great  Painter,  and  most  amiable  man,  was 
not  less  a  private  loss,  than  a  publick  mis- 
fortune;  and  that  however  that  loss  may 
have  been  depldred  by  his  numerous  friends, 
by  none  of  them  was  it  more  deeply  felt, 
than  by  him,  on  whom  the  office  of  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  this  imperfect  memorial 
of  his  talents  and  his  virtues  has  devolved. 


To  his  n^hew,  William  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Calcutta*, 
his  watch,  &c. 

To  his  old  servant,  Ralph  Kirkley,  (who  had  lived 
with  him  twenty-nine  years,)  one  thousand  pounds. 

Of  this  Will,  he  appointed  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Metcalf^ 
and  the  present  writer,  Executors. 

In  March,  1 795,  his  fine  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the 
Ancient  Masters,  was  sold  by  Auction  for  1 0,3 1 91. 2s.  6d. ; 
and  in  April,  1796,  various  historical  and  fancy-pieces 
of  his  own  painting,  together  with  some  unclaimed 
portraits,  were  sold  fot  4,5051.  18s.  His  very  valuable 
Collection  of  Drawings  and  Prints  has  been  since 
disposed  of. 
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Its  imperfection  however  wilU  I  trusti  be 
mnply  compensated  by  the  following  cha- 
lacteristick  eulogy,  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
great  master,  and  the  affectionate  friend^  is 
so  visible,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Burke,  not  many  hours  afler  the  melancholy 
event  which  it  commemorates  had  taken 
place : 


^'  His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a 
^^  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the 
^^  least  mixture  of  any  thifig  irritable,  or 
<^  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and 
^^  even  tenour  of  his  whole  life.  He  had 
*^  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady  a  dis* 
^*  tinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  con- 
^^  templated  it  with  that  entire  composure^ 
^^  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity, 
^^  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffect- 
^^  ed  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
^<  could  bestow.     In  this  situation  he  had 
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"  every  consolation  from  family  tenderness, 
^  which  his  own  kindness  had  indeed  well 

**  deserved. 

« 

^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many 
^  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men 
of  his  time.     He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant 
^^  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country. 
^  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  in- 
^^  vention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony 
^^  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
.<<  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.     In  Por- 
**  trait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  com- 
^^  municated  to  that  description  of  the  art, 
/^  in  which  English  artists  are  the  most  en- 
^  gaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
^  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which 
^  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  su- 
^'  perior  manner,  did  not  always  preserve, 
<^  when  they  delineated  individual  nature. 
^^  His  Portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
<<  invention  of  history)  and  the  amenity  of 
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<<  landscape.  In  painting  portraits,  he  ap-* 
•*  peared  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
"  form,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher 
« sphere.  His  paintings  iUustrate  his 
"lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  be  de- 
"  rived  from  his  paintings. 

"  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as 
"  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a 
^*  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrat- 
"  ing  philosopher. 

**  In  full  affluence  of  foreign  and  domes- 
«  tick  fame,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art, 
"  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by 
"  the  great,  caressed  by  Sovereign  Powers, 
^*  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  Poets*,  his 


*  Goldsmith,  Mason,  T.  Warton,  &c. — The  enco- 
miums on  our  author  in  prose  are  not  less  numerous. 
When  the  Discourses  were  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
I  did  not  recollect  that  they  have  been  very  highly  com- 
mended by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  one  of  the  few  yet  left  among  us,  of  those  who 
began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
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"  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour, 
never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or 
provocation  ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of 
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^^cntury,  soon  after  the  death  of  Pope,  and  may  now 
^erefore  be  considered  as  the  ultimi  Somanorum*  The 
Pi^se  of  so  judicious  a  critick  being  too  valuable  to  be 
^''^ttcd,  I  shall  introduce  it  here : 

**  One  cannot  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  progress 
™^  -Art  of  Painting  has  made  in  this  country,  since  the 
that  Jervas  was  thought  worthy  of  this  panegyrick; 
;'s  Epistle  to  that  Painter,  in  1716:]  a  progress, 
^^^t,   we  trust,  will  daily  increase,  if  due  attention  be 
I^^^d    to  the  incomparable  Discourses   that  have  been 
^*i'Vered  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  which  Discourses  con- 
^**^  more  siolid  instruction  on  that  subject,  than,  I  verily 
^***^lc,  can  be  found  in  any  language.     The  precepts  are 
'  ^^^^osophically  founded  on  truth  and  nature,  and  illus- 
^^^tcd  with  the  most  proper  and  pertinent  examples.  The 
^t^curacters  are  drawn  with  2i precision  and  dislincfnessj  that 
'^  look  for  in  vain  in  Felibien,  De  Piles,  and  even  Vasari, 
Pliny  himself.    Nothing  for  example  can  be  more  just 
^^d  elegant,  as  well  as  profound  and  scientifick,  than  the 
^^mparison  between  Michael  Angclo  and  Raffaelle  in  the 
^^fth  of  these  Discourses.    Michael  Angelo  is  plainly  the 
^ero  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  the  same  reasoti  that 
Corner  by  every  great  mind  is  preferred  to  Virgil." 
JSssoy  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  ofPope^  ii.  394. 

The  foregoing  note  having  been  written  in  1797, 
Doctor  Warton  is  spoken  of  as  "  yet  living."  He  died 
Feb.  23.  IgOO. 
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^  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  tl 
^^  most  scrutinizing  eye»  in  any  part  of  1 
^^  conduct  or  discourse. 

*^  His  talents  of  every  kiody  powerf 
^^  from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  I 
^^  letters,  his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relatio 
^^  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  hi 
^'  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparaUeL 
^  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  w 
^^  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  t^ 
^^  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jealow 
^^  tod  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  e 
^^  mity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  tin 
^  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  geaer^ 
^^  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

^<  hail!    and  farewell!*' 


Folet-Place,  March  8.  1809. 
[First  published  in  17970 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  Publishers  of  the  following  Memoir 
having  seen,  during  its  progress,  that  it 
would  require  to  be  extended  beyond  what 
was  originally  expected^  they  resolved  to 
print  it,  not  only  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Rejrnolds,  as  before  given  to  the 
public,  but  also  separately.      On  this  ac- 
count, in  order  to  make  the  Memoir  more 
complete,  it  became  necessary  to  intoo- 
duce    more    of    the    matter    noticed    by 
Mr.  Malone  than  was  intended  {  but,  in 
these  instances,  there  are  additional  cir- 
cumstances which  do /not  appear  in  his 
narrative. 
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MEMOIRS 

OF 

THE  LIFE 


OP 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 

WITH 
f£  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIS  TALENTS  AND  CHARACTER^ 

BY  JOSEPH  FARINGTON,  R.  A. 


]Bt£N  Mr.  Malone,  the  friend  and 
butor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  under- 
\l  to  publish, his  works,  he  considered 
iroper  to  gratify  the  publick,  by  afford- 
auch  information  respecting  this  great 
ist^  as  he  waus  able  to  give.  Mr.  Malone 
I  long  known  him,  and  had  borne  in 
mdry  many  communications  and  re- 
rks  occtoionally  made  by  him.  He  had 
advantage  of  Sir  Joshua's  papers,  which, 
S&ectttor,  came  under  his  inspection,  and 
sought  for  such  other  information  as  he 
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could  obtain.  But  the  matter  he  thus  c< 
lected  was  not  by  himself  deemed  sufficie 
to  authorize  him  to  go  farther  than  t 
modest  title  of  his  Memoir,  —  name 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writin 
«  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  Mr.  Malo 
was  a  most  amiable  man,  and  remarkal 
for  his  scrupulous  integrity.  He  km 
that  his  information  was  limited,  and  1 
declined  entering  upon  subjects  which  ] 
was  conscious  he  did  not  perfectly  undc 
stand.  With  all  his  care,  he  was,  howev< 
in  some  instances,  betrayed  by  incompete 
authorities  into  mistatements,  of  whi< 
an  example  occurs  in  his  account  of  an  a 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  caused  J 
Joshua,  at  one  period,  to  resign  the  Fret 
dency  of  that  Body. 

In  communicating  the  information  pr 
posed  to  be  here  given,  it  was  first  thougl 
that  it  might  be  done  by  notes  only,  wil 
references  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Malone 
account ;  but  it  has  been  judged  best  to  gii 
it  as  a  connected  narrative ;  although  i 
that  form,  it  is  possible,  some  few  repetitioi 
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of   Mr.  Malone's   account   may   chance  to 
occur. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there  is 
no   reading  more  amusing  and  instructive 
than  the  detail  of  the  life  of  an  extraordi- 
nary mail.     In  the  present  instance  we  see 
tow  a  character,  formed  by  early  habits  of 
consideration,  self-government,  aiid  perse- 
vering industry,  acquired  the  highest  fame, 
^"^d   made  his  path  through   life  a  course 
^*  Unruffled  moral  enjoyment.     Sir  Joshua 
^^ynolds,  when  young,  wrote  rules  of  con- 
"^ct  for  himself.      One  of  his  maxims  was, 
that  the  great  principle  of  being  happy 
in  this   world,  is,   not  to   mind    or  be 
effected  with    small   things.'*      To  this 
^^le  he   strictly   adhered ;    and  the   con- 
®*^tit  habit  of  controlling  his  mind  greatly 
^^^tributed   to   that    evenness    of  temper 
^^t^ich  enabled  him  to  live  pleasantly  with 
P^^^sons  of  all  descriptions.     Placability  of 
*'^*^per  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  cha- 
^^^teristic.  The  happiness  of  possessing  such 
^  ^  disposition   was    acknowledged    by    his 
*^i^iid  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  "  Reynolds 
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^<  was  the  most  invulnerable  man  he  hn^ 
"  ever  known." 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  Artist  ex 
hibits  a  useM  lesson  to  all  those  who  ma. 
devote  themselves  to  the  same  pursuit 
He  was  not  of  the  class  of  such  as  have  be^ 
held  up,  or  who  have  ^teemed  themselvs 
to  be  heaven-born  geniuses.  He  appears 
to  think  little  of  such  claims.  It  will  be  se^ 
in  the  account  of  his  progress  to  the  hig; 
situation  he  attained  in  his  profession^  tka 
at  no  period  was  there  in  him  any  sue: 
fancied  inspiration ;  on  the  contrary,  eve:B 
youthful  reader  of  the  memoirs  of  S 
Joshua  Reynolds  may  feel  assured,  that  tii 
ultimate  success  will  be  in  proportion  t> 

the  resolution  with  which  he  follows  hi^ 

» 

example. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Flymp- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  July  16th,  1723.  He 
was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  and 
Theophila,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Potter.  He  was  the  seventh  of  eleven 
children,  five  of  whom  died  in  their  in- 
fancy.     His    godfathers  were   his    uncle 
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JToshda,  Mr.  Aldwin  being  his  proxy,  and 
ISkTr.  Ivie.  His  godmother  was  his  aunt 
Reynolds  of  Exeter,  Mrs.  Darley  proxy. 
At  his  baptism  he  was  named  Joshua.  Upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Percy,  late  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a  fanciful 
account  why  he  was  so  named.  There  seems 
to  be  no  probable  foundation  for  it.  It  was 
agreeable  to  common  usage  for  an  infant 
to  be  named  after  one  of  its  sponsors,  and 
«  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

iVir.  Samuel  Reynolds  was  master  of  the 

STaiximar  school  at  Plympton;  and  vvhat- 

^^er  classical  instruction  Sir  Joshua  received 

^as  under  the  tuition  of  his  father.     Some 

literary  scraps  have  been  published  to  show 

''^^t  in  his  youth  he  was  illiterate,  and  cir-' 

^^^tistances  are  mentioned  in  them  which 

*^^lie  it  probable  that  they  were  genuine. 

'*'  *^ey  go  to  prove  that,  at  that  period,  from 

^^^9  to  1751,  when  he  was  twenty-six  or 

^^rity-seven  years  old,  his    orthography 

^^«  incortect,  and  that  he  was  careless  in 

^^^  -  composition  of  his  <  letters.     What  he 

^^^lly  gained  while  instructed  by  his  father, 

>roL.  I.  i 
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eaimoi,  wfw  1?r  Iwpwnt  i^ult  }£  he  m^de 
Ijijttl^  pirpgries^  ip  c^ASsicil  attainment  in  .his 
ypft^ul  dajy?,  jt  i?  »,high  propf  of  bi?  i»- 
hi^rent  lajl^ijlityi  and  th^t,  aftpr  he  bec^e 
p^xupied  by  unc^tsing  (^jcertions  in  his  lurtt 
h^  6^1  found  time  to  make  up  for  youthful 
UfigligenQie,  ^d  to  obt^  90  largP«^  pwppr- 
^}^  pf  ge?aer;4  litei^uy  l^pi^ledge  fu  tp  bg 
$t|ted  for  the  aocy^y  of  ^}^^  p(N39pipUqmly 
^tingulshed  fpp:  t^^ir  superior  iptelligeQCf^ 
i^ynolds  cpuld  pever  be  ponsidj^r^d  &  fc^ch 
lar,  but,  living  in  the  best  spciiety,  and  jftyailr 
ing  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
his  n^ind  I?y  stu4y,  he  w^,  by  rtje  ^pe 
hfiffmY^  at  tfes  middle  period  pf  Ufe  qH«r 

¥J|ed  tp  (^jffmm^  ft  poursp  pflj^x$m9^  (m 

hi»  fit,  w^efe  prpve  Ijipa  to  hayg  imi4#  «|^- 
txaprdinajy  |«pficiency  19  lit^r^y  pomppfi- 
tipi?. 

f'pi'  a  cpn9i4ejra))le  timp  9!^  his  Pis- 
cpurses  dpjiyered  »t  the  Rpyi^  Apademy 
werfi  publl^Jied,  many  ^ttepiptf  were  n^t^f 
tp  4eny  bin)  tjie  hpnour  of  bpijig  the  swr 
tjhor  pf  th^e  comppsitio^s.  ISi  inl^mtiiiir 
wi0i  Pr.  J^»P»,  «nd  Mr,  BwUPfe  wd 
Ptao:  epiinpnt  literary  cbarapt^Sj  was  iwi- 
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v^srsallj  known;  and  it  wa3  averted  by 

many    persons,  from  time  to  time,  that 

tl^ough  he  gave  the  matter,  it  was  formed  for 

pulnlic  reading  by  one  or  other  of  those 

^nciinent  men.    This  was  denied  by  them, 

^^d  declared  to  be  a  supposition  utterly  un- 

^^Unded.      Indeed,  there    are  competent 

j^cjges  now  livings  who  well  remember,  that 

^li^  required  to  0xert  his  colloquial  pow* 

^^^  he   spoke  as  well  as  he  wrote,,  and 

^«irly  showed  his  ability  for  either  pur- 

FKwe, 

0 

With  respect  to  his  early  indications  of 
%^lept  for  the  art,  he.  afterwards  professed, 
^t  would  be  idle  to  dwell  upon  them  as  ma- 
nifesting any  thing  more  than  is  common 
Qjnong  boys  of  his  age.     As  an  amuse- 
tHent  he  probably  preferred  drawing    to 
^ny  other  to  which  he  was  tempted.     In 
tOie  specimens  which  have  been  preserved, 
tj^^re  is  no  sign  of  premature  ingenuity ; 
l^is  hLitory  is,  in  thin  respect,  like  what 
anight  be  written  of  very  many  other  ar- 
tiste, perhaps  of  artists  in  generaL    His  at- 
tjempts  were  applauded  by  kind  and  san- 
guine friendsi  and  this  encouraged  him  to 

i  2 
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persevere  till  it  became  a  fixed  desire  iff 
him  to  make  further  proficiency,  and  con- 
tinually to  request  that  it  might  be  his 
profession.  It  is  said,  that  his  purpose  was 
determined  by  reading  ^*  Richardson's  Trea- 
tise on  Painting."  Possibly  it  might  havie 
been  so :  his  thoughts  having  been  previ- 
ously occupied  with  the  subject  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  the  windows  of  his  mother^ 
"  apartment  lay  *  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
"  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  tc 
"  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse 
"  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  s 
"  Poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which. 
'*  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
"  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  pecu- 
^^  liar  designation  of  mind,  and  propensit} 
"  for  some  certain  science  or  employment 
"  which  is  commonly  called  Genius.  The 
'*  true  genius  is  a  man  of  large  gene- 
**  ral  powers  accidentally  determined  to 
^^  some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua 
"  Reynolds,  the  great  Painter  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  had  the  first  fondness  for  his 
art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson^s 
"  Treatise."    In  this  definition  of  senius 
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l^ey  Holds  fully  concurred  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  he  was  himself  an  instance  in  proof  of 
its  truth.     He  had  a  sound  natural  capacity, 
and  by  observation  and  long*continued  la* 
bour,  always  discriminating  with  judgment, 
he  obtained  universal  applause,  and  esta- 
blished his  claim   to  be  ranked  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  highest  praise  is  due ; 
for  his  productions  exhibited  perfect  ori- 
ginality.     No   artist    ever  consulted  the 
works  of  eminent  predecessors  more  than 
did  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      He  drew  from 
^Very    possible    source    something  which 
^ight  improve   his    practice,   and  he  re- 
vived the  whole  of  what  he  saw  in  nature, 
^^d  found  in  art,  into  a  union,  which  made 
^^8   pictures  a   singular    display '  of  grace, 
t^^itb,  beauty,  and  richness. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
*^^  destined  to  pursue  the  art  of  painting 
^t  a  period  when  the  extraordinary  effort  he 
^*^^e  came  with  all  the  force  and  effect,  of 
Novelty.  He  appearedatatimewhentheArt 
^as  at  its  lowest  ebb.  What  might  be  called 
**^  £nglish  school  had  never  been  formed. 
^U  that  Englishmen  had  done,  was  to  copy, 
^^d  endeavour  to  imitate,  the  works  of  emi- 
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nent  m^i  who  were  drawn  to  Engluid  from 
other  countries^  by  encooraeenieDt,  whidi 
there  was  no  mducement  to  bestow  upon  th^ 
inferior  efforts  of  the  natives  of  this  island 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  £li2abeth,  Frederigo 
ZuccherO)  anitalian,  was  much  employed  in 
England,  as  had  been  Hans  Holbein,  a  native 
of  Basle,  in  a  former  reign.  Charles  the  First 
gave  great  employment  to  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. They  were  succeeded  by  SirPeter  LeTy, 
a  native  of  Soest  in  Westphalia ;  and  l^r 
Grodfrey  Kneller  came  from  Lubec  to  be, 
for  a  while,  Lely 's  competitor ;  and  after  his 
death,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  whole 
command  of  the  art  in  England.  He  ww 
succeeded  by  Richardson,  the  firfrt  English 
painter  that  stood  at  the  head  of  portrait 
painting  in  this  coimtry.  Richardson  had 
merit  in  his  profession,  but  not  of  a  high 
order ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  a  man 
who  thought  so  well  on  the  subject  of  art, 
and,  more  especially,  who  practised  so  long, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  do  more  than 
is  manifested  in  his  works.  He  died  in 
1745,  aged  80^  Jervais,  the  friend  of 
Fope»  was  his  competitor,  but  very  inferior 
to  him*  Sir  James  ThomhUl,  also,  wtis  €06- 
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tenipohiry  with  Richardson,  and  painted  por* 
traits,  but  his  reputation  was  founded  upoU 
his  historical  and  allegorical  compositions. 
In  St.  PaaFs  cathedral,  in  the  Hospital  at 
^rc-^wich,  and  at  Hampton  Oourt,  hir 
pri&cipj^  works  are  to  be  seen.  As  Richard- 
Ma  in  portraits,  so  Thorrihill,  in  history 
painting,  was  the  first  native  of  this  islittd 
^ho  stood  pre^^min^t  in  the  line  of  idt  hij 
l^iftsued  it  the  period  of  his  practice.  He 
^ed  in  178«,  aged  56. 

Thk  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  in  his 

-^eodctfitt  of  Painting,  observes,  ^^  that  at 

^(^  aceA(SioA  of  George  the  First,  the  Arts 

^m%  ioifk  to  the^  loweM  state  in  Britain;" 

"'H^s  Was  not  strictly  true.    Mr.  Walpole, 

^Mho  pfd^shed  at  a  later  time,  should  have 

^irited  <iie  pei'fed  of  their  utmost  degradU 

«tibn  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  last 

ceMiKry,  when  the  names  of  Hudson  and 

Hiiyiban  were  pr^ominaint     It  is  true, 

Hogirth  waa  then  well  known  to  the  public; 

but  Ik  was  lesir  so  ifs  a  painter  than  an  en- 

gmVer,  though  many  of  his  pictures  repre^ 

semifig  »ilbjc$ots  of  &iiitfMir  and  eharftetfer 

are  ^itedtfuflt ;  iliid  IktytnAn^  ab  a  history 

i  # 
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painter,  could  not  be  compared  with  Sii 
James  Thornhill. 

Thomas  Hudson  was  a  native  of  Devon 
shire.  His  name  will  be  preserved  iix)m  — 
his  having  been  the  artist  to  whom  Sir — 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  committed  for  in 
struction.  Hudson  was  the  scholar  o 
Richardson,  aad  married  his  dai^hter ;  and_ 
after  the  death  of  his  father-inrlaw,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  employment  in  portrait 
painting.  He  was  in  all  respects  much 
below  his  master  in  ability;  but  beings 
esteemed  the  best  artist  of  his  time,  com- 
missions flowed  in  upon  him,  and  hia  bmi^ 
ness^  as  it  might  truly  be  termed,  was  car-- 
ried  on  like  that  of  a  manufactory*  To  his 
ordinary  heads,  draperies  were  ad4ed  by 
painters  who  chiefly  confined  themselves  to- 
that  line  of  practice. .  No  time  was  lost  by^ 
Hudson  in  the  study  of*  character,  or  in  the^ 
search  of  variety  in  the  position,  of  hi» 
figures  :  a  few  formal  attitudes  served  as 
models  for  all  his  subjects,  and  the.  displays 
of  arms  ai^d  hands,  being:  the  more  diffi^ 
cult  parts,  was  managed  with  great  economy 
by  all  the  contrivances  of  concealment. 
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b.this  sceiie  of  imbecile  performance^ 
Josliua  Reynolds  was  sent  by  his  friends. 
He.  arrived  in  London  on  the  14th  9f 
Oetober  1741,  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  he  was  introduced  to  his  futpre 
preceptor.  He  was  then  aged  seventeen 
years  and  three  months.  The  terms  of  the 
^Sreement  were,  that,  provided  Hudson  ap- 
proved him,  he  was  to  ;reinain  four  years : 
^ut  might  be  discharged  at  pleasure.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  two  years  and  a 
"^f,  during  which  time  he  drew  many 
^^ads  upon  paper,  and  in  his  attempts  in 
P^^inting,  succeeded  so  well  in  a  portrait  of 

-Hudson's  cook,  as  to  excite  his  master's 

• 

J^^ousy.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  Hudson 
^'^ailed  himself  of  a  very  trifling  circum- 
stance to  dismiss  him.  Having  one  even- 
^'^g  ordered  Reynolds  to  take  a  picture  to 
^»ix  Haaken  the  drapery  painter ;  but  as  the 
^^ather  proved  wet,  he  postponed  carrying 
**•  till  the  next  morning.  At  breakfast,  Hud- 
*^n  demanded  why  he  did  not  take  the 
Picture  the  evening  before?  Reynolds,  re- 
P^if^,  "  that  he  delayed  it  on  account  of  the 
^ain ;  but  that  the  picture  was  delivered 
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^  that  morning  before  Van  Haakon  it 
<^  fr6m  bed."  Hudson  then  said,  '<  iToO  ha 
^  not  obejed  m;^  orders,  flind  shall  not  st 
^  in  ray  house.**  On  this  peremptory  c 
daratton,  Reynolds  urged  that  he  mig 
be  allowed  tittie  tb  write  to  his  fatiii 
who  might  otherwise  think  he  had  oo] 
mittigd  some  great  crime.  Hudson,  thou 
teptoached  by  his  owii  servabt  for  t] 
tinreasonable  and  violent  conduct,  pi 
iisted  ih  his  determination ;  according 
Reynolds  went  that  day  from  Hudsdi 
house,  to  an  uncle  who  resided  in  t 
Temple,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  1 
father,  who,  after  consulting  his  neighboi 
Lord  Edgcumbe5  directed  him  to  eo\ 
down  to  Devonshire. 

Thus  did  our  great  Artist  commence  1 
professional  career.  Two  remarks  may 
made  upon  this  event.  First,  by  quitti 
Hudson  at  this  early  period,  he  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  his  mind  and  1 
hand  habituated  to  a  melm  practice  of  t 
art,  which,  when  established,  is  most  d 
ficult  to  overcome.    It  has  ofieii  been  c 
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served  in  the  works  of  artists  who  thus  be- 
gan their  practice^  that  though  they  rose 
tc^  marked  distinction^  there  have  been  but 
Ssw  who  could  whoUy  divest  themselves  of 
the  bad  e£Eects  of  a  long-continued  exercise 
of  t^lie  eye  and  the  hand  in  copying  ordinary 
works.     In  Hudson's  school  this  was  fidly 
manifested.  Mortimer  and  Wright  of  Derby 
w-ere  his  pupils.      They  were  both  men  of 
superior    talents;    but    in   Portraits  they 
^^vcr  succeeded  beyond  what  would  be 
^^&Ued  mediocre  performance.     In  this  line 
ttieirprothictionsweretastelessandlaboured; 
'^^'^unately,  however,  they  made  choice  of 
^^bjects  more  congenial  with  their  minds, 
^^oitimer,  charmed  with  the  wild  spirit  of 
^^vator  Rosa,  made  the  exploits  of  lawless 
"anditti  the  chief  subjects  of  his  pencil, 
^iiile  Wright  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
^^  objects  viewed  by  artificial  lights  and  to 
^''^e  beautiful    effects  of  the   moon   upon 
^^dscape  scenery  j  yet  even  there,  though 
^^3erving  of  great  praise,  the  effects  of  their 
^^J*ly  practice  were  but  too  apparent :  their 
pictures    being  uniformly    executed  with 
^Hat  Artists  call  •*  a  heavy  hand.'' 
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.  Secondly,  the  danger  thus  escaped  hf 
Reynolds  could  not  be  known  to  himselE 
at  the  time  be  experienced  this  ungenerous 
treatment  from  Hudson.  It  must  have  been, 
to!  him  a  serious  disappointment.  But. 
whatever  might  be  his  feelings  when  it 
happened,  it  made  no  lasting  impression  oit 
his  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  after- 
wards showing  kindness  and  attention  to 
his  old  master.  That  placability  of  temper 
which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  operated 
in  his  conduct  towards  Hudson  as  long  as 
the  jealous  and  mortified  disposition  of  the 
latter  would  allow  it. 

On  his  return  to  Devonshire,  being  then 
only  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  and  with 
no  more  instruction  than  has  been  stated, 
Reynolds  began  the  regular  profession  of 
his  Art.  The  limited  circumstances  of 
his  father  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  do  what  he  could  for  himself.  He  en- 
gaged apartments  in  the  town  of  Plymouth 
Dock,  and  having  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Edgcumbe,  and  the  friendship  of  many  re- 
spectable persons,  he  had  sufficient  em- 
ployment.    He  painted  portraits  of  several 
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naval  ofBcers  and  others,  and  several  years' 

passed  while  he  was  thus  occupied.     Mr. 

Malcne  say Sy  that  Reynolds  often  spoke  of 

this   period  as  so  much  time  thrown  away 

(so  far  as  it  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

world  and  of  mankind)  of  which  He  ever 

after  lamented  the  loss.     This  surely  must 

have  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Malone. 

That  he  had  not  ^  an  earlier   and   larger 

^bwledge  of  the  world,  was  then  of  little 

importance  to  bim,  as  he  had  undoubtedly 

sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  especially 

^^  he  must  have  associated  with  the  best 

*^^<iiety    that   country    afibrded.      But   he 

«^d  real  cause  to  lament  the  want  of  ^a 

*^^tter  education  in  his  profession.      The 

l^^^is  of  all  superior  Art  is  ability  in  draw- 

]^^S  th©  human  figure,  and  knowledge  of 

*^    anatomy.      The  valuable   days  of  his 

y^^^uth,  the  season  when  it  is  best,   if  not 

^'one  acquired,  passed  without  his  obtain- 

^*^g  this,  the  most  essential  part  of  ;^puth- 

*^1   study.     The  want  of  this  acquirement 

"^^  felt  throughout  his  life  j  for,  owing  to  this 

^^glect,  he  never  had  professional  strength 

^^  attempt  to  execute  works  which  required 

S^'eat  power  of  the  hand  over  form,  without 
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exposing    his    deficiency.     In   his    finest 
pipductions,  possessing  all  the  splendour 
of  colour,  and  all  the  breadth  and  chann  oF 
general  effect^  imbecility  in  drawing  is  ma- 
nifest, and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  contrivances  to  conc^l,  or  slightly  tx^ 
pass  over,  that  which  he  could  not  express. 
Thus  limited  in  professional  preparation^ 
he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  mind, 
in  the  endeavour  to  carry  to  perfection  that 
which  he  could  do,  and  by  whatever  meant^ 
he  advanced  in  his  Art,  it  is  certain  that 
l|e  did  make  considerable  progress  in 
louring  and  eflfect  before  he  left 
to  proceed  to  Italy, 

While  he  remained  in  his  native  coun-- 
try,  in  addition  to  his  daily  study  of  nature 
in  painting  portraits,  he  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  pictures  of  an  artist  who 
possessed  much  ability.  The  name  of  this 
person  was  William  Gandy.  He  lived 
chiefly  in  Devonshire,  and  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  but  was  little  known 
beyond  the  boundary  of  that  county.  Mc* 
Northcote,  in  his  '^  Memoir  of  Sir  Joshua 
^^  Reynolds,^'  gives  many    particulars  re- 
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9^^qg  lilm^  and  meiitions  that  he  bn4 
t^£|^  beard  Sir  Joshua  speak  of  Gaody's 
]^<9rtraits  with  the  highest  respect ;  and  that 
IM3  not  only  admired  his  talents  as  an  artisti 
fa^lLit   in    all  his   e^rly    practice    evidently 
V9qitated  mftny  of  his  peculiarities^  which 
^e  ever  after  retuned.      Mr.  Northcote 
^^^jrther    adds,    that^    <^  Sir    Joshua    told 
^^  •  jbdpi  th^tj  he  himsejfy  had   seen  por- 
^   trai^  by   Gandy  that  were  similar  to, 
^  f^i4  equal  to  those  of  Rembrandt ;  one  in 
^^  particular,  of  an  alderman  of  Exeter 
^^  which  is  placed  in  a  public  building  Iq 
^f  <^t  city*"    The  author  of  this  narrative 
^U9    aeen   a  piuch-esteemed   picture'  by 
^fmdy,  and  U  disposed  to   concur  with 
^1^.  Northcote  in  his  opinion  thftt  Reynold9 
i]ilig!^t  have  imbibed,  at  an  early  age,   a 
^fimg  impression  from  studying  the  works 
%)f  this  artist ;  and  that  he  carried  with 
Him  to  Italy  a  recollection  of  their  pecu- 
IIat,  iM)lemn5  and  forcible  effect     Certainly 
BQine   of  the    pictures    which    Reynolds 
painted  while  he  was  in  Devonshire  biive 
%  d^pth  of  tone  and  colour  wholly  unlike 
tjbo  flat  and  insipid  pictures  of  the  artist? 
who  were  then  most  celebrated  in  London^ 
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That  he  made  great  proficiency  under  what"" 
he  considered  such  disadvantages,  was  ac—  ' 
knowledged  by  himself   at   an   advanced^  ^ 
period  of  his  life,  for  on  seeing  sotne  o 
the  portraits  he  then  painted,  he  lamented^ 
that  in  so. great  a  length  of  time,  he  ha^ 
made  so  little  progress  in  his  art 


Reynolds  remained  in  Devonshire,  thui 
employed,  more  than  five  years,  when  hav- 
ing made  a  purse  which  he  deemed  equal 
to  the  purpose,  he  prepared  to  set  off  for" 
Italy.      At  this  time  the  Honourable  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Lord  Keppel,  being  ordered 
to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean  as  Commo- 
dore, he  obtained,  through  the  interest  o€^ 
Lord  Edgcumbe,  a  passage  for  Reynolds  ic^ 
his  ship,  the  Centurion,  in  which  he  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  May  11th,  1749.     Hewa^^ 
then  nearly  twenty-six  years  old.  His  voyage 
was  made  very  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
attentions  of  Captain  Keppel,  who  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  grati- 
fied his  curiosity  at  every  place  where  the 
ship  touched  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
afforded.    The  Centurion  arrived  at  Lisbon 
on  the  24th  of  May,  where  Reynolds  saw 
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«  ImH  fight,  aind  many  grand  religious  pro^ 
cessions.     On   the  9th  of  June  the  ship 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  in  order  to  execute 
ti^e  commodore's  commission,  which  was 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  money  plun- 
^^ted  by  the  corsairs  of  that  state  from  an 
^riglish  packet  boat     On  arriving  at  Al- 
giers, July  the  20th,  he  accompanied  captain 
^eppel  on  a  visit  of  state  to  the  Dey,  to 
*^iiom  hehad  thehonour  of  beingintroduced. 
^n  receiving  the  friendly  assurances  of  that 
^^^ief,  the  commodore  quitted  the  African 
^^^^ast,   and  sailed  for  Port  Mahon   in  the 
^^Xand  of  Minorca.      Here,  General  Blake- 
^^y,  the  governor,  would  not  allow  Rey- 
^<slds  to  be  at  any  expence  while  he  remained 
the  island,  but  took  him  to  his  own  table. 

»  - 

Port  Mahon  he  was  detained  nearly  two 

^^cnths,    owing  to    an   accident:    having, 

^''lien  riding,  fallen  with  his  horse  down  a 

Precipice,  by  which  he  was  so  much  hurt 

*^  to  be  confined  to  his  room.      By  that 

^^isfortiine  his  upper  lip   was  bruised   in 

^ixch  a  manner,  that  the  scar  was  apparent 

^ver  after.    During  his  confinement,  how- 

.^Ver,  he  could  not  remain  idle,  but  painted 

VOL.  T.  k 
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many  portraits,  and  made  a  considerable 
dition  to  his  travelling  fund.  His  woui 
being  healed,  he  proceeded  to  L^h< 
and  from  thence  to  Rome. 

In  that  ancient  and  veneri&le  city, 
metropolis  of  the  arts,  Reynolds  fbi 
every  thing  to  excite  rapture  and  aston: 
ment.  He  wrote  to  England  to  exl 
9ome  of  his  professional  friends  to  fol 
him,  teUing  them,  ^^  that  if  it  were  poss: 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be  s 
there,  the  remaiiis  of  antiquity,  the  sci 
ture,  paintings,  and  architecture,  &c  t 
wouJd  think  it  worth  while,  nay,  they  wc 
break  through  all  obstacles,  and  set  off 
mediately  for  Rome*"  Notwithstand 
these  expressions  of  general  admirati 
the  mind  of  our  artist,-  according  to  his  < 
declaration,  was  not  then  sufficiently) 
tivated  to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  on  a1 
view,  the  excellence  of  the  sublime  com 
tious,  and  grand  execution  displayed  in 
works  of  Michael  Angelo>  and  Raph 
in  the  Vatican.  The  probable  causi 
this  insensibility  has,  perhaps,  been  aire 
mentioned    llie  line  of  art  which  he  1 
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hitherto  punned  wfl»  of  an  inferior  kind*^^ 
Hia  raind  had  been  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
real  life,  of  colour,  amd  effect,  and  ccmse^ 
quently  his  imagination  had  not  been  raised 
above  that  level.     Of  the  ideal  in  art  he- 
knew  little  or  nothing*  Grandeur  of  compo-^ 
nt^on,  dignky  of  eharacter,^  abstract  refine* 
ment  of  form,  had  never  been  the  sub«< 
Jeds  of  his  contemplation.    In  the  VaticaOr 
Hl^ynolds  saw  the  art  in  miyestic  simpiicifejy 
^s^adotned    by  splendour  of  colour,   and 
^^^sspported  by  artificial  imposing  eflEeets^ 
-^^e  had  the  good  sense  to  be  convinced  that 
^is  disappointment    proceeded  from    his 
rn  defideory^v  ^^^  ^hal  lie  had  ta  com- 
loce  a  OBW  eouffse  of  study  to  enable 
^  ^m  to  comprebend  the  wonders  which  he 
*"^%iv ;    and   he  indnstriousljy  devoted    his 
^^Stole  mind  to  that  objeet     By  judiciously 
^^^ODtisidering  these  magnificent,  works,   he 
^i^iially  becaone  sensiUe  oi  thevr  hij^ 
^^uality ;    and  to    expand  his  lAsiod,   aaid 
^iDqaire  a  larges  prttctioe  of  the  hand,,  be 
^^pied  such  portions  of  them  as;  might  be 
^jRUBirwarde  msefuL  to  him.    He  did  aUi  thai 
'^raft  posail:^  upon  the  limited  foundafeion 
We  had  Liid )  nor  wa»  hb  kibour  in  vaiir. 

k  2 
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He  never  was  competent  to  adopt  the  grand 
style  of  art ;  but  by  great  diligence  and  atten- 
tion he  enlarged  his  conceptions/and  refined 
his  taste,  so  as  to  show  in  his  portraits  a  new 
mode  of  thinking  on  this  branch  of  th6  art, 
perfectly  dbtinct  and  original.  Not  any  of 
the  great  masters  who  preceded  him  stood 
more  independently  than  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  there  are  peculiar  eharms  and 
graces  in  the  best  of  his  works,  which 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  produc* 
tions  of  those  eminent  artists  who  had 
greater  general  power  than  he  possessed 

The  great  progress  he  made  in  his 
art,  proved  the  truth  of  a  maxim  which  he 
always  maintained,  ^  that  all  refined  know- 
^*  ledge  is  gradually  obtained,  and  that  by 
^*  study  and  exertion  alone  every  excellence 
<<  of  whatever  kind  might  be  acquired/'  In 
this  principle  he  was  supported  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  firom  whom  it  is  not  improbable  he 
received  it;  but  in  describing  his  own 
advance,  as  giv^i  by  Mr.  Malone,  he  went 
too  &r  in  saying,  ^<  that  all  the  undigested 
^^  notions  of  painting  which  he  brought  fi*om 
^  England  were  to  be  done  away  and  eradi- 
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«<    cated  from  his  minA"  The  truth  was,  that 
lie  had  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  un-r 
learn.      He    had    little    to  add    to   that 
fine    sense    of    colour    which    he    then 
possessed,  and  which,  as  he  long  afterwards 
mknowledged,  showed  so  much  promise  that 
all  the  improvement  he  could  then  make  upon 
his  limited  preparation,  was  knowledge  of 
composition,  taste  for  form,  and  general  im<- 
provement  of  style :  all  which  he  obtained 
to  a  certain  degree  by  studying  the  works  of 
^Hc  great  masters  in  Italy. 

But  if  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
^^ot  immediately  sensible  of  the  superior 
^^cellence  of  Raphael,   he  possessed  suf- 
^cient  judgment  to  pursue  a  different  course 
&om  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
^n  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  found  Fompeo 
-^cUtoni,  a    native    of  Lucca,   possessing 
^l:me  highest  reputation.     His    name  was, 
'^^deed,  known  in  every  part  of   Europe, 
^^k^d  was  every  where  spoken    of  as   al- 
^^^^ost  another  Raphael ;  but  in  that  great 
^c::hool  of  art,  such  was  the  admiration  he 
^^Bclted,  —  or  rather  such  was  the  degrad- 
A^on  of  taste,  that  the  students  in  painting 
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kad  no  higher  aimbitjoti  tbaQ   to  be  h 
imit^tor^ 


IS 


Bettoai  had  some  t«lent,but  his  works 
^jp  cold,  and  Jin6i|>id.  Tho^t  such  perfiMm 
ances  should  hav^e  beea  so  extolled  in  ihmm^^ 
very  seat  and  centre  of  the  fine  arts  «eeii2»  ^& 
wonderful  But  in  ithis  inaisoer  hais  pubtiav*^ 
taste  be^n  operated  upon,  and  ftom  th^m-^ 
period  when  art  was  earned  to  the  higheuii  at 
point  of  e^ellenee  known  in  modem  tim( 
it  has  thus  gradually  declLn^  A 
sion  of  artists  followed  each  other,  wl 
b^ing  este^TBied  »the  itMst  eikiinerit  in  diei 
own  time,  were  praited  extraTflgaody  by 
ignorant  public,  and  in  the  several  achool^Eb 
4bey  establi^a^d,  thi^ir  owa  productions 
the  only  ^b)ects  of  stwdy. 


So  widely  spread  was  die  fame  lof 
toni,  that,   before  ^Leynolds  left  Engl 
his  patron^  Lord  Edgoumbe,  ^ropgly  wtj 
the  expediency^f  pla^^  hiisself 
tuition  pf  ^  gr^at  ^  mwu     This 
inendation,  however,  oo  seeing  the 
^^Jbkat  master,  he  did  iHot  (chocoe  4o  t 
wl^fik  ^howpd   that    he  was  thes 
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^he  level  of  those  whose  professional  views 
all  Gonceatrated  in  the  productions  of  the 
popular  favourite.  Indeed  nothing  could  be 
more  opposite  to  the  spirited  execution,  the 
liigh  relish  of  colour,  and  powerful  effect, 
vrhich  the  work3  of  Reynolds  at  that  time 
possessed,    than  the  tame  and  inanimate 
pictures  of  Pompeo   Battoni.      Taking  a 
iviser  course,  therefore,  he  formed  his  own 
plao,  and  studied  chiefly  in  the  Vatican  from 
t^ke  works  of  Midiael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  with  great  diligence ;  such. 
indeed  was  his  applicatixw,  that  to  a  severe 
cc^,  which  he  caught  in  those  apartments^ 
lie  owed  the  deafness  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  Rome  Reynolds  engaged  as  a  pupil 
JToseph  Marchi,  a  young  Roman  aboutfifteen 
^ears  of  age,  who  accompanied  his  master 
tx)  Ekigland ;  and  from  him  several  parti- 
<:ulars  contained  in  this  narrative  were 
«btained.^ 


^     r  Marchi  being  thus  notiieed,  some  acooiml 
^  him  may  not  be  unacceptable.    Marchi's  talents  aa 
ire  naturally  not  brilliant,  and  his  psogreBi 

k  4 
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Among  other  miscellaneous  information       ^x 
cooiQiunicated  by  Marcbi>  he  mentioned        A 


was  inconsiderable.  He  was  nevertheless  a  roan  of  sense 
and  perfect  integrity,  and  from  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  was  oniversatty 
beloved  and  respected.  From  the  time  of  his  first 
engagement  till  about  the  year  1770,  fie  continued  wi]th 
Reynolds,  who  had  for  several  years  remunerated  his 
services ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain 
larger  emolument  in  another  situation,  Marchi  began  to 
practise  in  London  on  his  own  account ;  but  being  'in* 
duced  by  some  friendly  offers  of  employment  in  South 
Wales,  he  shortly  led  the  metropolis,  and  resided  i^  or  "^^  r 
near  Swansea  in  Glamorganshire.  His  encouragement  ^^-^t 
in  this  place  failing  after  remaining  several  years,  it  .^'■it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  remove. 

Accordingly  Marchi  returned  to  London,  where^  in 
his  independent  states  being  still  unsuccessful,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  service  of  his*  old  master.  Sir  ^^^r 
Joshua  having  offered  to  receive  him  on  his  former  foot-  — -^- 
ing,  Marchi  willingly  consented ;  and  thus,  after  an  inter- 
val of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  he  resumed  a  situation 
which  be  did  not  quit  till  the  death  of  that  great  artist. 
The  just  principles  and  amiable  qualities  of  March]  were 
fully  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Reynolds,  who,  when 
speaking  of  the  return  of  his  pupils,  strongly  expressed 
his  feeling  of  Marchi's  character;  *^  It  was  the  dove^** 
said  he,  <^  returning  to  the  ark."  Joseph  Marchi 
survived  his  master  several  years,  having  by  prudent 
economy  saved  a  sufficiency  for  his  decent  support  dur- 
ing die  remainder  of  his  life;  He  died  in  London, 
April  2d,  1808. 


V 
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^iiat,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  Rey- 
ziolds  painted  several  caricatures  of  Eng- 
lisb  gentlemen  at  their  own  request,  in 
liich  unworthy  employment,  however,  he 
not  long  occupied,  for  having  made 
t:.hein  like,  bujb  ridiculous,  they  did  not  relish 
^he  degradation,  and  therefore  suspended 
<:.lieir  commissions..  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  such  a  man  could  ever  be  induced 
give  up  the  smallest  portion  of  his  time  to 
jractice  so  uncongenial  with  his  taste  for 
efinement,  both  in  and  out  of  his  pro- 


Excepting  in  this  solitary  instance,  which 
^las  been  noticed  by  others,  much  approba- 
tion is  due  to  Reynolds  for  the  good  example 
showed  in  his  modeof  study  while  in  Italy, 
copied  but  few  whole  pictures :  consi- 
dering it,  as  he  afterwards  remarked  in  one 
^f  his  discourses,  to  be  ^^  a  delusive  kind  of 
*  industry,  requiring  no  effort  of  the  mind, 
^  or  of  those  powers  of  invention  and  cKs- 
^^  position  which  ought  to  be  particularly 
^^  called  out  and  put  in  action,  which  other^ 
^  wise  lie  torpid,  and  lose  tb^ir  energy  for 
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"  want  of  exercise/*  — ^*  The  utter  inc 
^<  pacity,"  he  adds^  ^^  to  produce  any  thing 
'^  their  own,  of  those  who  had  ^pent  mc 
^^  of  their  time  in  making  finished  copi< 
^^  wa^  a  common  observation  with  all  w] 
^*  were  Qonversaat  with  the  art" 

Having  completed  his  course  of  stud 
Keynolds  left  Rome  and  proceeded  to  F\ 
jrenee,  where  he  found  John  Astley,  wl 
had  been  his  fellow  pupil  in  the  schc 
of  Hudson.  Astley  was  then  employ 
in  painting  portraits,  and  had  the  patrona 
of  Sir  Horace  Man,  the  English  ministi 
H0  had  loany  commissions  to  copy  pictui 
fojf  Eqglish  gientlemeaa,  which  were  chiei 
^ceouted  by  Italian  artists.^ 

*  The  progress  of  Mr.  Astley  througji  life  was  rema 
able.  He  was  bom  at  Wemm,  in  Shropshire.  His  fat! 
was  an  apothecary.  He  was  a  tall,  showy  man,  and  1 
some  talent  in  his  profession.  He  had  high  animal  spir 
which  inclined  him  to  dissipation.  After  his  return  fr 
the  comtinent  he  continued  to  paint  portraits  in  L< 
don  and  in  Dublin,  and  acquired  some  money  by 
pendL  Passing  tlirough  Cheshire  on  his  way  back  fin 
iTolnndy  be  vi^Hsed  the  £iiutafoEd  assembly  there.  La 
]>^e)l>  w^ow, of  Six  Thomas  PuckeDfield  DaaieU^  hi 
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While  Reynolds  remained  at  Florence^  in 
17S2y    be  painted    a  portrait  of  Jqseph 


pened  to  be  present,  and  was  at  once  so  captivated  by 
his  person  and  deportment,  that  ahe  contrived  to  sit  to 
him  for  her  portrait.  She  was  at  that  time  said  to  h6 
in  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Honourable  John  Smith 
JBarry ;  but  bdng  somewhat  piqued  at  what  she  thou^t 
inattention  on  his  part,  she  told  her  story  to  Astley, 
And  pvil  it  to  him  as  a  question,  ^  Whether,  if  imder  such 
**  circumstances,  he  could  submit  to  be  so  neglected  ?* 
^sdey  was  ia  rapture  at  the  supposition  of  being  in  such 
a  situation,  and  expressed  himself  m  terms  so  ardent  that 
«he  offeced  him  her  hand* 

By  marriage  artic)^  Lady  Daxdell  reserved  her  for- 
tiMe  toberself ;  but  Asdey's  .behaviour  was  so  ^tis|iM> 
tory  to  heC)  that  she  sooa  ga^ve  him  a  portiou  of  her 
propesnyt  myi  dyi^g  dbof  tly  after,  s^tled  i^n  hm  the 
^vihole^  the  Duckeqfield  estate  (at  tljiat  time  estimated  at 
^OQOL  })er  auniua)  after  the  de^h  of  her  daughter 
hy  Six  William  Danidi 

Mr.  Astley,  lifter  the  death  <|f  hii»  Iady»  who  was  his 

senior,  Jived  so  ^ocipensively  thait  m  a  few  years  his  cii:- 

^unaCiiiioes  weite  much  reduced)  a^d  he  commenced  a 

tccaty  jbr  a  jMJst  obit  of  the  whole  of  Lady  D.anieirs 

property  io  sucoessioa  to  her  daughter's  life.    His  good 

C^Ktime  stidl  continued.      UxieDC|iectedly  the  daughter  of 

Xiady  Paniell  die^  which  informatipn  he  received  the 

eviiESiuiig  befop?e  the  day  ou  which  the  treaty  was  to  have 

beeB!QP9]^pAeted)  and  A^y  became  possessed  of  the  whole 

properly*    He  continued  a  widower  for  several  years^ 

when,  far  advwped  in  life,  he  mariiied  a  third  wife,  a 

young  lady  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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Wilton,  an  English  sculptor,  which  was 
much  admired,  as  it  was  a  briUiant  dis- 
play of  those  qualities  in  which  he  so 
eminently  excelled;  but  of  the  peculiar 
merits   of  this  picture,    he  did  not  then 


I^e  died  at  his  hoose,  Duckenfield  Lodge,  in  Cheshire, 
Nov.  14th,  1787. 

Some  further  particulars  respecting  this  favourite  of  .  . 
fortune  may  affi>rd  matter  for  reflection.  It  is  not  un* 
common  to  see,  in  instances  of  wasteful  and  even  ruin- 
ous extravagance,  that  the  inherent  disposition  of  the  mind 
has  been  in  direct  opposition  to  it;  and  that  while  the 
dominion  of  ungovemed  wishes  "^has  been  at  its  he^ht,  «» 

selfishness,  the  latent  propensity,  has  shown  itself,  and  -^ 

been  mixed  with  dissolute  prodigality:  a  &ct  strikingly 
verified  in  the  subject  of  this  anecdote.  It  was  calculated 
that  Astley  wasted  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  yet  such  was  the  amount  of  the  fortune 
he  received,  that  at  his  death  he  left  considerable  property 
to  his  &mily.  In  his  last  years,  it  was  said  the  state 
oir  his  affidrs  a£fected  his  mind,  and  contributed  to 
break  up  his  constitution.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to 
great  mental  imbecility,  but  the  natural  propensity  still  -'^ 

predominated,  and  he  laboured  imder  perpetual  appre-  " 

hension  of  poverty.     When  these  circumstances  were  ^ 

related  to  Sir    Joshua  Reynolds,   who   was   s   great  ^ 

observer  of  character,  he  confirmed  what  had  been  said  ^ 

of  Astley's  selfish  disposition,  and  enumerated  several  c£  ^ 

his  contrivances  to  free  himself  firom  expoite  at  the  cost         ^ 
of  others  even  in  the  height  of  affluence. 
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^ippear  to  be  sufficiently  sensible.  .  ^<  After 
^^  studying  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
^*  masters/'  he  says,  "  a  new  taste  and 
^^  new  perceptions  began  to  dawn  upon 
^^  me,  but  the  notions  I  had  of  painting 
when  I  left  England  were  not  eradi- 
cated." N05  nor  was  it  necessary  they 
ihould  be  so ;  his  mind  had  become  more 
nlarged  it  is  true,  but  the  bias  of  his  taste 
settled,  and  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wiltoo 
Ibore  much  more  affinity  to  his  early  pro- 
-  WU^ctioQs  than  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  in 
"Che  Vatican. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Bologna> 
where  he  staid  a  few  days,  and.  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Parma,  Modena^  Milan, 
Padua,  and  also  to  Venice,  where  he  re^ 
mained  a  month.  While  in  the  north  of 
Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  ZuccarelU, 
the  eiDQinent  landscape  painter,  in  whose 
house  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  gender 
man,  in  a  style  which  seemed  to  be  new  to 
that  artist:  for  one  day  when  overlooking 
Reynolds  as  he  proceeded  with  his  work, 
he  turned  to  Marchi  and  exclaimed,  *<  Che 
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^^  spirito  ha  quest  uomo !"     What  a  aptrit 
this  man  has ! 

In  this  excursion,  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  custom  to  procure  the  usual  printed 
descriptions  of  each  ddy^  on  which  he  made 
his  observati(His ;  and  having  surveyed  what 
6ach  place  contiMiedy  to  such  as  {leased  hisi 
best,  he  repeated  bis  risitSy  at  times  nMet 
convenient  for  closer  examination.  Ofraaiij 
of  the  works  which  he  saw,  he  made  sl^bt 
sketches,  and  accompanied  them  witknotea 
respecting  their  peculiar  merits,,  and  espe- 
cially their  colouring  and  effect 

Having  comf^ted  his  tour  in  Italy^  Ber^F- 
noMs  proceeded  to  Turin  oa  iris  way  to  Ee^^ 
land.  Between  that  city  and  the  foob  of 
the  Alps,  be  bad  the  satis&etim  to  meet 
m  the^  way  to  tike  country  he  bad  just  quitt 
t^,  his  old  master  Hudsoii,  accompanied  by 
Boubiliaetbeseiilpfeor.  Hudson,  whc^thou^ 
It  prttdenft  to  perfonn  the  euslomary  pilgrim 
ttfige  of  artists,  was  making  a  hurried 
visit  to  tbe  land  where  art  is  seen  in  dassieal 
perfectioii ;  and  Hbe  ^pedition  wkfai  whk^ 
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be  ^ecaCed  his  purpose  waa  exttaoffdinarry. 
He  was  only  two  days  in  Rome,^  and  fan 
fironi  place  to  place  with  such  speedy  that  be 
accomplished  his  toar  in  Italy,  aitd  returned 
to  Paris  before  Reynolds  had  quitted  that 
^^yi  and  they  came  from  Gakis  to  Deret 
^<^  the  same  packet,  so  that  be  coidd  niot . 
^^ve  been  absent  from  Englaiid  mof  e  than 
^^o  months. 

Reynolds,  on  his  arrival  at  Lyons^  feUtodi 
His  finances  yery  low;  he  had  only  six 
l<Hiis  left)  two  of  which  he  gaire  to  Marahi 
Viih  orders  ta  proceed  as  be  could^  and 
Reserved  four  to  carry  him  to  Faris^  Mrbevc^ 
in  eight  days^  he  was  joined  by  Mnbhi, 
yifho  had  perfi^med  the  journey  from  LyoDs« 
ou  ibot  In  the  Frendi  capital  our  traitreiilev 
Temained  a  month.  Although  actirely  em- 
ployed in  viewmg  whatever  was  remarkabie 
in  thatcity>  his  pencil  was  not  unemployed, 
as  he  there  painted  the  portrait  of  M« 
Gotier,  which  was  ttflerwards  engraved. 

He  arrived  in  London^  October  16^ 
1752,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
native  county.    There,  however,  it  was  not 
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his  intention  to  remain,  and,  dierefore,  after 
a  pause  of  thr^  months  he  repaired  to  that 
city  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  future  glory.  On  his  return  to  London 
he  took  lodgings  in  St  Martin's-lane,  where 
Miss  Fanny  Reynolds,  his  youngest  sister^ 
joined  him,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  his 
domestic  concerns. 

In  order  to  recover  his  practice,  which 
had  been  some  time  suspended,  Reynolds 
commenced  his  career  by  painting  the  por- 
trait of  his  pupil  Marchi,  in  a  Turkish  dreite. 
Hudson,  and  Astley  also, —  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  England, — repeatedly  visited  him 
while  employed  upon  this  first  specimen  of 
his  improved  art.  When  it  was  completed  and 
dbown  to  these  gentlemen,  Hudson  exa- 
mined it  with  much  attention,  and  then 
aaid,  ^^  Reynolds  you  do  not  paint  so  well 
^f  now  as  you  did  before  you  went  to  Italy." 
Upon  which  Marchi  noticed  a  smile  oh  the 
face  of  Astley,  who  doubtless  perceived 
in  the  remark,  the  jealousy  which  still 
rankled  his  mind. 
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^X'he  second  picture  paiuted  by  Reynolds 
a  whole-length  portrait  of  his  kind 
fri^ndy  now  Admiral,  and  afterwards  Lord 
KeppeL  With  this  picture  he  took  great 
pains ;  for  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  that^ 
after  several .  sittings,  he  defaced  his  work 
uid  began  it  again.  But  his  labour  was 
liot  lost ;  that  excellent  production  was  so 
niiich  admired,  that  it  completely  established 
the  reputation  of  the  Artist  Its  dig- 
i^ity  and  spirit,  its  beauty  of  colour,  and 
fine  general  effect,  occasioned  equal  sur- 
pi*ise  and  pleasure.  The  public,  hitherto 
^<X!ustomed  to  see  only  the  formal  tame  re- 
presentations which  reduced  all  persons  to 
^he  same  standard  of  unmeaning  insipidity, 
^ere  captivated  with  this  display  of  animated 
character,  and  the  report  of  its  attraction 
^^  soon  widely  circulated. 

Immediately   after  this  successful  pro- 

^ Action,    he  painted    several    half-length 

P^^rtraits     for     the     Colebrooke     family, 

"^ia.    Sir  James   Colebrooke,   Sir    George 

^^lebrooke,     and     their     Ladies.     Lord 

^2W)dolphin,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 

VOL.  I.  1 
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also  many  others^  sat   to  him  about  tl 
same  time.  -    ■ 


From  St  Martin's  Lane  be  removed  t  ^=0 
jE^  hQi)se  in  Newport^^treetf  wbere  finding  h^Ss 
employment  rapidly  increasing,  be  was  ei 
cpuraged  to  raise  his  prices  to  a  level  wil 
those  of  Hudson.*  His  application  vrx 
great ;  constantly  having  occasion  to  receiv-^e 
five^  six,  or  seven  persons  daily,  and  som^e 
of  these  frequently  at  the  early  hour  of  sL 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  such  ws 
his  popularity,  and  the  eager  desire  of  nui 
hers  to  have  their  apartments  graced  wi< 
productions  which  possessed  the 
quality  of  uniting  the  most  faithF^ul 
resemblance  to  the  happiest  traits  of  e:  ex- 
pression. 

*  While  Reynolds  resided  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  1  '*' 
prices  were  for  the  three  usiial  orders  of  portn£::= — it% 
namely,  a  three-quarter,  half-length,  and  whole-b 
ten,  twenty,  and  forty  guineas.  Those  of  Hudson  at 
same  period  were  tw^ve,  twepty-four,  and  ^|i;4g(-ej| 
guineas.  Rey^old^  soon  after,  however,,  adopted  thi 
of  his  master,  at  which  they  continued  four  or  five 
when  they  both  raised  them  to  fifteen,  thirty,  and  si: 
guineas.  , 
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The  increase  of  his  emplojment  was  in^ 
deed  so  great  as  to  oblige  him,  soon  after 
bis  removal  to  Newport-street,  to  have  re^ 
course  to  an  assistant,  and  for  that  purpose 
he    engaged    Mr*   Toms,     an    artist    of 
much  ability,  to  forward  the  preparatiott  of 
his  pictures.    He  also  about  the  same  time 
xeceived  Thomas  Beach  and  Hugh  Barron 
as  pupils.     Yet  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  commissions,  his 
«are  and  attention  never  relaxed,  and  the 
liigh  reputation,  he  had  gained  only  made 
Kim  more  anxious  to  increase  it    The  same 
vnabated  desire  of  improvement  occasioned 
:£requent  alterations  in  the  progress  of  his 
pictures,  and  it  was  often  long  before  he 
«ould  satisfy  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  his  acquaintance  com*- 
^menced  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  soon  became 
^most  a  daily  visitor  at  dinner.  Miss  Rey- 
inolds  was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and 
Ratified  him  by  indulging  his  particular 
indinations  and  habits  of  life.  Reynolds 
^  that  time  dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  tea  was  brought  in 
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for  the  Doctor/  who,:  nevertheless,  at  the 
usual  hour,  again  took  his:  share  of  it.  — m 
After  supper,  too,  he  was  indulged  with^  ^* 
his  favourite  beverage,  and  he  usually  pro- 
tracted his  stay  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock : 
often  very  much  derangidg,  by  his  immo- 
bility, the  domestic  oeconomy  of  the  house. 

During  his  residence  in  Newport-street, 
Reynolds  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Ligonier  on  horseback  :  —  a  noble  perform- 
ance, which  may  be  classed  with  any^^^y 
of  his  .  after  productions  for  graudeur^KT-Bir 
of  composition :  and  force  of  effect.  He^^-c 
had  not  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year*'-*^ 
when  he  executed  this  fine  work,  which^::^^  h 
showed  at  once  his  exquisite  taste,  and  the^^  ^® 
depth  of  his  knowledge  in  those  parts  o^^^^ 
the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  incessant^  ^^^ 
attention.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he^^-^^ 
painted  a  whole-length  portrait  of  thce^^^ 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  (the  beautiful  Mis^^^^s 
Gunning,)  and  a  smaller  picture  of  hei*^^'' 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Coventry. ,    He  alsd:^ 

begian    a    portrait   of  the  Duke  of  Marl ^- 

bbrough,  but  the  head  only  was  fiuiish 
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when  the  Duke  was  ordered  to  join  the 
army  in  Germany,  whence  he  never  re- 
turned. 

The  variety  afforded  by  the  nature  of  his 
practice  was  happily  suited  to  display  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  To  the  Soldier— 
a  character  which  he  always  treated  with 
peculiar  energy^— he  could  impart  that  indi- 
viduality which  distinguishes  one  man  and 
one  hero  from  another;  in  female  beauty 
and  grace  — rthe  delight  of  his  pencil  — -  he 
evinced  the  same  power  of  discrimination  ; 
therefore,  not .  only  the  general  characters 
of  grave,  gay,  young  and  old,  but  their 
several:  species  all  contributed '  to  supply 
that  variety  for  which  his  productions  were 
.so  remarkable.  In  fact  the  capacities  of 
Portrait-painting  were  never  before  com- 
pletely developefl. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  talents  of 
Reynolds,  to  which  no  degree  of  ignorance 
or  imbecility  in- the  art  could  be  insensible, 
added  to  his  extraordinary  reputation, 
would  have  extiriguished  every  feeling  of 
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jeadousy  or  of  rivalship  in  the  mind  of  his 
master  Hudaon ;  but  the  malady  was  so 
deeply  seated  as  to  defy  the  usual  remedies 
applied  by  time  and  reflection.     Hudson, 
when  at   the  head  of  his    art,    admired, 
and  praised  by  all,  had  seen  a  youth  rise 
up  and  annihilate  at  once  both  his  income 
and  his  fame ;  and  he  never  eould  digest; 
his  mind  of  the  feelings  of  mortificadoiE 
caused  by  the  loss  he  had  thus  susibdoied* 
Hudson  occasionally  visited  his  Pupil  while 
he  resided  in  Newport-street,  but  neitheir 
his  excellence  nor  his  prosperity  were  cal«- 
culated  to  produce  pleasure ;  and  jther^»e 
tibe  intervals  of  his  visits  gradually  enlmrged 
uKLtil  they  were  altogether  suspended,  which 
took  place  twenty  years  before  his  death. 
The  latter  yews  of  his  life  Hudson  passed 
at  a  small  villa  he  had  built  at  Twickenhaiki, 
where  he  died,  January  ^  1779,  seventy-* 
eight  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760^  Be^ 
nolds  once  more  changed  his  residence  to 
a  house  in  Leicester-square,  which  he 
inhabited  during  the  remaioder  of  hia  li£i. 
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IFor  thc^  lease  of  this  bouse,  which  was  for 
fcbe  term  of  forty-seven  years,  he  paid 
1<I50/.  But  finding  it,  though  large  and 
respectable,  still  insufficient  for  his  profess 
sional  purposes,  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  the 
further  expense  of  15001.  for  a  detached 
gallery,  painting  rooms,  and  such  other 
conveniences  as  his  extensive  concerns  re- 
quired ;  mnd  either  to  meet  these  expenses, 
or  to  accord  with  his  improved  Art  and  high 
^^eputdtion,  he  again  raised  his  prices  to 
twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  guineas, 
for  the  three  orders  of  Portraits, 

At  this  periocf,  a  plan  was  formed  by 
1^  artists  of  the  lUetropolis  to  draw  the 
^Atentian  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  their 
ingeflious  labours ;  with  a  view  both  to  an 
increase  of  patronage,  and  the  cukivatioii 
of  taste/  Hitherto  works  of  that  kind, 
produced  in  the  country,  wwe  seen  only  by 
a  few,  the  people  in  general  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  arts.  Private 
collections  were  then  inaccessible,  and 
there  were-  no  public  ones ;  nor  any  aasual 
ifispll^of  the  productions  of  genius,  except 
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wbftt  the  4^dinary  sales  by  auction  occa- 
^dnally  offered.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
exceed  the  ignorance  of  a  people  ^ho  were 
in  themselves  learned,  ingenious,  and^r 
highly  cultivated,  in  all  things  excepting 
the.  arts  of  design* 

In  consequence  of  this  privation,  it  WAS 
conceived  that  a  Public  ExhibUion  of  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  Artists  could 
.  not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression^  and» 
if  occasionally  repeated,  might  ultimately 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  effects. 

The  scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed  than 
adopted,  and  being  carried  into  immediate 
execution,  the  result  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors^ 
All  ranks  of  people  crowded  to  see  the 
delightful  novelty ;  it  was  the  universal 
topic  of  conversation ;  and  a  passion  for  the 
arts  was  excited  by  that  first  manifestation 
of  native  talent,  which,  cherished  by  the 
continued  operation  of  the  same  cause,  has> 
eVer  since  been  increasing  in  strength,  and 
extending  its  effects  through  every  part  of. 
the  Empire. 
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'  The  history  of  our  exhibitidns  aflfords 
tself  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  impress 
live  effect  upon  public  taste.  At  their 
rommencement,  though  men  of  enlightened 
Binds,  could  distinguish  and  appreciate 
vhat  was  excellent,  the  admiration  of  the 
hany  was  confined  to  subjects  either  gross 
>r  puerile,  and  commonly  to  the  meanest 
sfibrts  of  intellect ;:  whereas  at  this  time  the 
ivhole  ^  train  of  subjects  most  popular  in  the 
earlier  exhibitions  have  disappeared.  The 
toaf  and  cheese,  that  could  provoke  hunger^ 
the  cat  and  canary-bird,  and  the  dead 
mackarel  on  a  deal  board,  have  long*  ceased 
bo  produce  astonishment  and  delight ;  while 
truth  of  imitation  now  finds  innumerable 
idmirers,  though  combined  with  thehigh 
qualities  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  taste. 

To  our  Public  Exhibitions,  and  to  ar- 
rangements that  followed  in  consequence  of 
;heir  introduction,  this  change  must,  be 
chiefly  attributed.  The  present  genieration 
ipp^ars  to  be  composed  of  a  new,  and,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  artd,  a  superior 
order  of  beings,     Grenerally  speaking,  tlpteir 
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thou^ts,  their  feelings,  and  language  on 
these  subjects,   differ  entirely  from  what^ 
they  were  sixty  years  ago.    No  just  opinions  - 
were  at  that  time  entertained  on  the  merits- 
of  ingenious  productions  of  this  kind.     The 
statie  'of  the  public  mind  incapable  of  diseri-^ 
minating  ^cellence  from  inferiority,  provedt. 
itteontroyertibly,  that  a  right  sense  of  art 
in  the  spectator,  can  only  be  acquired  b]r 
long  and  frequent  observation,   and  thatr 
without  proper  opportunities  to  improve 
the  mind  and  the  eye»  a  nation  would  coo-' 
tiime  insensible  of  the  true  value  t>f  th6 
fine  arts* 

The  first  or  probationary  Exhibition, 
which  opened  April  21st,  1760,  was  at  a 
large  room  in  the  Strand  belonging  to  the 
Society  formed  for  the  Encouragement'  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  which 
had  then  been  instituted  five  or  six 
years*  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  die 
first  artist  of  the  country,  was  not  indiffertet 
to  the  success  of  a  plan  which  promised  to^be 
so  extensively  useful.  Accordingly  four  of 
his  pictures  were,  for  the  first  time,  hare 
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placed  befi>re  the  pid>lic9  with  whom,  by 
the  channel  now  opened,  he  contmued  in 
€Xiiistant  intercourse  as  l<mg  as  he  lived. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue  of  the 
£rat  experiraent,  the  artistical  body  deter- 
mined that  it  i^ould  be  repeated  Unte  Soh 
lowiiig  year.     Owing,    however,  to  some 
inconveniences  experienced  at  their  former 
pbee  of  exhibition,  asid  likewise  to  a  desire 
to  be  perfectly  independent  in  their  pro* 
oeedings,  they  engaged  Sox  their  nest  pvdslic 
display,  a  spacious  room  near  the  l^pring 
Gardens'  entrance  into  the  Park ;  at  which 
place  the  second  exhibition  opened  May 
9th,  1761.     Here  Reynolds  sent  his  fine 
picture  of  Lord  ligonier  on  faoroeback,  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne,  and 
three  others* 

It  is  possible,  that  the  immediate  pecu* 
niary  profits  arising  from  this  Exhibition 
might  not  have  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  first  projectors ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered what  important  uses  these  were  after- 
wards  applied  to,   and  reflecting    on  the 
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stm  greater  consequences  hereafter  to:  Be 
expected  from  the  same  source  of  income, 
it  may  not  be  improper,  to  mention  the 
commencement  of  this  fund. 

On  their  first  appeal  to  the  public,  the 
Artists  required  no  admission-money,  but 
sixpence  was  charged  for  the  catalogue  of 
the  works  exhibited.     The  year  fpllowing5 
the  price  for  catalogues  rwas  doubled  ;  and 
on  the.  third  year,  encouraged  by.  their  ex- 
traordinary success,  one  shilling  wasi  de- 
manded for  admission,  and  sixpence^fbr  .jiie 
catalogue;  placing  on  the  front  of  it  an  ad- 
vertisement   written  by   Dr.  Johnson,  :  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  for  admission. 

To  this  Exhibition,  Reynolds  sent  his 
picture  of  "  Garrick  between  the  two  Muses 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,"  and  two  other 
portraits.  The  following  year  he  ccmtri- 
buted  four  pictures  to  the  public  show,;  and 
in  1764,  two  portraits.  In  1765  he  sent 
his  beautiful  picture,  called  ^<  A  L^y 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces,'*  which  was  the 
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portrait  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  This, 
like  many  other  of  his  pictures,  was  a 
novelty  in  the  art,  showing  individual  like- 
ness,  combined  with  an  assumed  character. 

The  artists   had  now  fully   proved  the 
efficacy  of  their  plan  ;  and  their  income  ex- 
ceeding their  expenditure,  affording  a  rea- 
^onajble  hope  of  a  permanent  establishment, 
^liey  thought  they  might  solicit  a  Royal 
C^harter    of   Incorporation;      and    having 
Applied  to  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose, 
iie  was  pleased  to  accede  to  their  request. 
^Ihis  measure,  however,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  consolidate  the  body  of  artists,  was  of 
110  avail ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  probably 
the  cause  of  its  dissolution  :  for  in  less  than 
ibur  years  a  separation  took  place,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  finally  to  the  extinction  of  the 
incorporated  society.    The  charter  was  dated 
January   26th,    1765;    the  secession   took 
place,  in  October,    1768;   and  the  Roya-l 
Academy  was  instituted  December  10th  in 
the  same  year.^ 
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In  17665  Reynolds  exhibited  four  pio 
tures ;  the  next  year  he  remitted,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1768,  he  sent  four.  This 
year  an  exhibition  was  formed  for  the  gnt- 
tification  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  that 
time  in  England.  It  opened  on  the  13th 
of  September,  and  contained  four  pictures 
by  Reynolds,  and  these  were  the  last  he 
exhibited  with  the  incorporated  society. 

The  dissolution  of  the  incorporated  body 
of  artists  was  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  members.  At  the  period  of 
the  separation,  the  number  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-one,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  were  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
When  the  Society  was  first  instituted,  due 
respect  was  shown  to  the  eminent  artists 
who  by  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  gave 
dignity  to  it,  and  by  their  excellent  perform^ 
ances  contributed  most  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Exhibitions.  They  were,  therefore,  for  a 
while,  considered  to  be  the  persons  most 
proper  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  govern*- 
ment  of  the  Society. '    While  that  senti- 
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^ment  prevailed  it  proceeded  with  success. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  ambitious  de- 
mves    began  to  operate ;    and    the   votes 
OLt    elections   being  equal,    many,  of  the 
jnembers,  who  had  little  title  to  confidence 
^and  distinction,  aspired  to  the  direction  of 
^e  Institution,  and  by  combining  together 
^they  were,  by  their  numbers,  enabled  to  ef* 
zfect  their  purpose.  They  ejected  two-thirds 
of  the  respectable .  members  who  filled  the 
ffices  of  trust,  and  placed  themselves  in 
-their  room;  and  forming  a  majority,  out- 
Toted  those  whom  they  had  permitted  to 
^remain.     The  principal  artists  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  restoring  order  and  proper 
subordination,  afi;er  somevain  attempts^  soon 
withdrew  from  this  Society;  and  without 
delay  formed  another  plan  in  which  they 
4tvoided  the  errors  which  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the   incorporated  body  they 
had  quitted.     It  was  now  seen   that   no 
Society  of  this  kind  oould  be  lasting  unless 
it  were  more  limited  in  its  number ,  and 
select  in  the  choice  of  its  members;  and 
that  it  could  have  no  national  dignity  mth- 
out  the  avowed  and  iaimediate  patmn^e  of 
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the  Sovereign.  Happily  there  werei  artiste 
among  the  •  seceding  members  who,  in  the 
situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  had. 
opportunity  to  state  these  sentiments  to 
His  Majesty,  who  graciously  approved  the 
proposal  submitted  to  him,  and  directed, 
that  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  execu^ 
tion ;  and  thus  in  a  short  time  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established. 

'  During  the  dissensions  in  the  Incorporat- 
ed Society,.  Mr.  Reynolds  took  no  active 
part ;  and  his  apparent  neutrality  caused  it 
to  be  believed  by  many  of  its  members  that 
he.  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  had  retired  from  it.  On  the 
subject  of  the  disunion  Mr.  Strange,  the 
eminent  engraver,  published  a  book  in  which 
he  bitterly  arraigned  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  seceded.  And  in  his  account  of 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  separation,  he 
states  that  Mr.  Re3molds  said,  ^<  He  would 
not  exhibit  with  either  Society,'^  and  he 
proceeded  to  reproach  him  with  having 
given  up  this  resolution  when  tempted  with 
the.  offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  then  forming,  and  an  assurance 
tJiat  he  would  be  honoured  with  knight- 
liood.  This  accusation  of  inconsistency^ 
^ivhen  moved  by  ambition,  Mr.  Strange 
jremarks  upon  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Mr.  ReynoM^^ 
snd  will  be  best  opposed  by  what  the  latter 
cledared  publicly,  while  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  separation  were  fresh  in  the 
irecollection  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  opened  on  the 
second  of  January,  1769,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Reynolds,  read  his  first  discourse, 
^hich  commenced  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen, 
^^  An  Academy,  in  which  the  polite  arts 
may  be  regularly  cultivated,   is  at  last 

opened  among  us  by  royal  munificence. 
^^  This  must  appear  an  event  in  the  highest 

^^  degree  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Artists, 

^  but  to  the  whole  nation/' 


^  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  give  any  other 
^reason,  why  an  Empire  like  that  of  Bri^ 

VOL.  L  m 
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<^  tain  should  so  long  have  wanted  an  orna- 
^^  ment  so  suitable  to  its  greatness,  than 
<^  that  slow  progression  of  things,  which 
^^  naturally  makes  elegance  and  refinement 
"  the  last  effect  of  opulence  and  power." 

^^  An  Institution  like  this  has  been  often 
^^  recommended  upon  considerations  merely 
*^  mercantile ;  but  an  Academy,  founded 
^'  upon  such  principles,  can  never  effect 
**  even  its  own  harrow  purposed.  If  it  has 
^^  an  origin  no  higher,  no  taste  can  ever  be 
^^  formed  in  manufactures ;  but  if  the 
'^  higher  arts  of  design  flourish,  these 
"  inferior  ends  will  be  answered  of 
"  course.'* 

**  We  are  happy  in  having  a  Prince,  who 
"  has  conceived  the  design  of  such  an  In- 
•*  stitution,  according  to  its  true  dignity ; 
and  who  promotes  the  Arts,  as  the  head  of 
a  great,  a  learned,  a  polite,  and  a  com- 
<^  mercial  nation  j  and  I  can  now  obn- 
**  gratulate  you.  Gentlemen,  on  the  ao- 
*^  complishment  of  your  long  and  ardent 
"  wishes^" 
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^^  Thd  numberless  and  ineffecttud  consiUta^ 
^vms  which  I  have  had  with  many  in  this 
sembly^  to  form  plans^  and  concert  schemes 
hr  an  Academy^  afford  sufficient  proof  of 
^he  impossibility  of  succeeding  without  the 
influence  of  Majesty^^  &c.  &c. 


Such  being  the  avowed  sentiments  of 
^SSjt.  Reynolds  it  will  naturally  be  believed, 
tHat,  though  he  left  to  others  who  were 
bet^ter  situated  the  more  active  part  of 
planning  and  of  proposing  to  His  Ma* 
j^3ty  the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
^cridemy^  he    still   highly   approved    the 


JMr.  Strange  also  condemned  the  conduct 

^^  ^Afr.  Reynolds,  because  it  appeared  he  con- 

^^i:ited  to  the  exclusion  of  engravers  from  the 

^ax^k  of  academicians;  andalsobecausehehad 

^^>^en  informed  that  the  President  had  affirm- 

^  that  ^^  Engravers  were  men  of  no  genius,. 

^^^  aervile  copiers,  and  consequently  not  fit 

^  to  instruct  in  a  Royal  Academy."     Mr.^ 

Strange  considered  this  attack  upon  the  art 

of  engraving  as  directed  particularly  against 
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himself,  and  that  ^'  the  total  exclusion  o 
•^  engravers,  was  to  prevent  any  chance 
*^  he  might  have  of  partaking  the  honours 
*• .  the  academicians  were  sharing/' 

Mr.  Strange  was  so  far  disposed  to  acquit 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  not  "  to  charge  him  with 
"  being  the  proposer  of  the  exclusion,  he 
*^  having  only  given  his  assent  to  what  was 
'^  urged  by  others.  But  this  was  a  great 
^^  deal  too  much  if  his  heart  condetimed 
**  him."  Mr.  Strange  proceeds  to  say,  that 
*^  no  man  could  have  wished  for  a  fairer 
"  opportunity  of  doing  himself  credit,  by 
"  serving  the  arts  essentially,  than  Mr. 
^^  Reynolds  had,  when  he  was  made  Presi- 
"  dent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  could 
"  easily  have  obliterated  the  unhappy  divi- 
^'  sions,  which  a  few  designing  men  had 
**  raised  up.  He  could  have  united  the 
*^  arts,  and  have  protected  them  in  all  their 
"  branches.  But  it  was  to  be  lamented, 
^^  that  he  adopted  measures  not  his  own, 
<^  and  supported  a  plan  that  was  dictated 
^  by  selfishness,  ambition,  and  resent- 
i^  ment." 
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Such  was  the  report  published  by  Mr.- 
Strange,  a  very  able  professor  of  his  art, 
«nd  a  respectable  man* ;  but  in  this  instance. 

*  Robert  Strange  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Pomona, 
in  Orkney,  July  14,  1721,  and  learnt  the  rudimenU  of 
Ills  art  from  a  Mr.  Cooper  of  Edinburgh.  When  out 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  came  to  London,  and  was  pa-- 
tronised  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  by  whose  means  he  be- 
came particularly  noticed  by  His  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  an  historical  engraver,  he  was  even 
then  superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  lauda^ 
ble  ambition  for  improvement,  and  attachment  to  his 
profession,  determined  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Italy,  a  circumstance  which^  produced  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  Lord  Bute^  who  wanted  him  to 
engrave  whole-length  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  him- 
self from  pictures  by  Ramsay.  Having  subsequently 
experienced  much  coldness  from  Lord  Bute^  Mr. 
Strange  believed  that  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
was  prejudiced  against  him  in  consequence  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct ;  and 
in  a  letter  he  published  in  1775  addressed  to  Lord  Bute^ 
he  complained  of  imhandsome  treatment  from  an  agent 
employed  to  collect  works  of  art  for  His  Majesty,  which 
letterwas  prefixed  to  an  <<  Enquiry  into  the  Rise,  &c  of  the 
^  Royal  Academy,''  published  by  him  at  that  time.  Bat 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  this  and  many  other  of  his  misap- 
prehensions were  eventually  done  away:  for  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Octavious,  a  favourite  child  of  His  Majesty, 
^r.  West  painted  the  apotheosis  of  the  Royal  infant,  find 
firom  this  picture  Mr.  Strange  made  an  engraving,  which 
^^as  much  approved  by  the  King,  whose  satisfaction  and 
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misled  by  unjust  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  held 
the  ingenuity  of  able  engravers  in  high 
consideration  ;  but  he  would  not  admit  that 
worics  purely  imitative  should  be  classed 
with  original  productions,  or  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  former  were  entitled  to  the 
distinction  granted  to  the  latter,  which 
requires  more  profound  study  and  greater 
powers  of  mind.  Mr.  Strange,  in  his  pub- 
lication, endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  was 
sacrificed  to  gratify  malignant  feelings  to- 
wards himself ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown 
thai  this  apprehension  was  unfounded.  At 
a  subsequent  period  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  another  en- 
graver who  asserted  the  claim  of  those  of  his 
profession  to  be  admitted  academicians,  re- 
turned an  answer  decisive  against  it,  which 
prevented  his  having  any  further  application 
made  to  him  on  the  subject. 


&vour  were  sufficiently  manifest  by  his  conferring  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1787.  Sir  Robert 
Strange  died  July  5th,  1 792,  at  his  house  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  LiQcohi's-Inn-Fields. 
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January  2d,  1769,  the  thanks  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Academicians  were 
given  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  the  excellent 
discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  shortly 
after  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con^ 
ferred  upon  him  by  His  Majesty. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  now  in  the 
ibrty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  his  superior 
eminence  in  the  art  was  acknowledged  by 
the  unanimous  votes  which  placed  him  in 
the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  —  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  enabled  to  display, 
in  his  admirable  discourses,  the  extent  of 
liis    knowledge  of  the  principles  of    an 
art  which  he   so    highly  adorned   by  his 
j>ractice;    and  to    inculcate,  by  precepts 
£3unded  upon  long  observationimd  matured 
experience,  lessons  of  wise  instruction  for 
t;he  student,  and  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
public  mind  respect  for  an  art  in  which 
lie  showed,  that,  (with  the  most  favoura- 
l>le  talents)  excellence  could  not  be  attained 
ifeithout  great  mental  and  bodily  applico- 
tion* 
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But  it  was  not  by  the  productions  of  his 
professional  skilly  and  cultivated  taste  onlj^ 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attracted  adiaira* 
tion ;  —  his  exemplary  moral  conduct^  his 
amiable  and  well-regulated  temper,  the 
polished  suavity  of  his  manners,  a  deport- 
ment always  easy  and  unaffected,  made  his 
society  agreeable  to  every  one.  At  the 
period  at  which  the  narrative  is  arrived,  his 
house  in  Leicester-fields  was  resorted  to  by 
the  most  distinguished  characters  in  *  the 
country :«— men  eminent  for  their  genius, 
learning,  and  knowledge.  He  kept  what 
might  he  almost  called  an  open  table,  at 
which  were  daUy  seen  in  larger  or  smalla: 
numbers,  poets,  historians,  divines,  m^i 
'Celebrated  for  their  scientific  knowledge, 
philosophers,  lovers  of  the  Arts,  and  others. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  were  of 
those  who  nhoet  frequently .  were  of  this 
f  assembly  x>f  "rare  persons.  It  was  in  sudi 
company  that  he  gradually  improved  his 
mind,  and  &nned  his  taste  for  literary  com- 
^  position  and  grace  of  expression.  Two 
thousand  pounds  per. annum,  it  is  said^  was 
the  expense  of  his  establishment :  —  aeon- 
.aiderable  sum   according  to  the  value  of 
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money  at  that  time ;  but  he  wisely  judged 
that  to  be  a  prudent  expenditure  which 
proeored  him  such  advantages.  His  pro- 
fessional income  was  said  by  himself  to  be 
six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
He  had  then  six  pupils  and  two  other 
assistants,  who  were  occupied  upon  the 
preparation  and  subordinate  parts  of 
his  pictures :  all  of  whom  were  fully  em- 
ployed. 

Such  an  example  at  the  head  of  the  arts 
bad  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  members 
of  the  profession.   At  this  time,  a  change  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
diis  country  was  beginning  to  take  place. 
Public  taste  was   improving.     The  coarse 
familiarity  so  common  in  personal  int^* 
course  was  laid  aside ;  and  respectful  atten- 
tions and  civility  in  address,  gradually  gave 
a  new  and  better  aspect  to  society.  The  pro- 
fane habit  of  using  oaths  in  conversation  no 
XoDger  offended  the  ear,  and  bacchanalian 
intemperance  at  the  dinner^^ble  was  suc- 
^^eeded  by  rational  cheerfulness  and  sober 
ibrbearance. 
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Noclass  of  society  manifested  morespeedy 
improvement  than  the  body  of  Artists.  In 
the  example  set  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
was  supported  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
who  were  highly  respected  for  the  propriety 
of  their  conduct  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment So  striking  was  the  change,  that  a 
much-esteemed  Artist,  far  advanced  in  life, 
being  a  few  years  since  at  a  dinner-table  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  his  own  profession,  recol- 
lecting those  of  former  times,  remarked  the 
great  difference  in  their  manners,  adding, 
**  I  now  see  only  gentlemen  before  me." 
Such  is  the  influence  of  good  example.^ 

*  This  notice  of  the  great  change  in  public  manners 
and  habits,  naturally  produces  a  vivid  recollection  of 
some  curious  and  esctraordinary  inconsistencies  that  pre- 
irailed  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  attention  to  personal 
t^pearance  has  a  moral  good  effect  in  tending  to  self- 
respect  ;  there  is,  however,  proof  sufficient  that  though 
advantageous  on  many  accounts,  it  contributes  but  little  to 
elevate  the  mind  to  a  sentiment  corresponding  with  sudi 
studied  care  of  outward  show.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  last  age  was  splendour  of  dress  in  the  higher 
x>rders,  which  was  imitated  throughout  the  subordinate 
classes  of  society,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
With  this  ostentation,  there  was  much  ceremony  on  pub- 
lic occasions ;  and  in  private  intercourse,  a  proportion 
of  it  was  observed.    The  diflbrent  orders  of  citizens  were 
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It  has  often   been   remarked,   that   Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  many  pupils,  but  that 


rigidty  separated  by  a  high  carriage  on  the  one  part, 
and  a  carefiil  forbearance  on  the  other ;  yet  with  all  thb 
apparent  show  and  polish  much  brutality  was  mingled^ 
and  great,  and  general  licentiousness  pervaded  all  the 
ranks  of  the  oommunitfr  1 

Hogarthy  in  depicting  the  character  and  manners  of 
his  day,  has  shown  in  various  of  his  scenes,  that  vice 
and  debauchery  triumphed  every  where,  not  in  secrecy 
and  concealment,  but  in  the  most  open  manner.     The 
bigh-dressed  beau  and  the  low  libertine  were  similar  in 
profligate  indulgence.      Licentious  conversation  com*- 
moaly  made  part,  often  the  greatest  part,  of  the  amuse- 
ment at  the  dinner-table,  where  hospitality  usually  ended 
iti  extreme  intemperance.     Such  were  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Thi^  greBt  change  that  has  been  since  effected  in  the 
fliffierent  relations  of  social  life  ia  conspicuous  and  gra- 
tifying. This  incongruous  mixture  of  moral  laxity 
^nd  external  restraint  has  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
Society  more  rational  and  more  refined.  Convivial 
Saitemperanoe  is  no  longer  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
^iiu*  social  meetings ;  and  the  current  of  familiar  convers- 
^Oion  is  purified  firom  the  taint  of  indecency. 

If  other  evidence  were  wanting^  an  obvious  proof 
^if  this  great  moral  amendment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
^urtual  state  of  the  drama.  The  productions  of  our  later 
^dramatists  are  firee  firom  the  shameless  grossness  that  too 
Srequently  debased  the  wit  of  their  predecessors,  and  has 
^Meft  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  age  that  could 
molerate  it.    Within  the  same  period,  the  formalities  of 
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he  produced  fetv  whose  works  entitled  them 
to  much  notice.  To  those  who  have  slightly 
considered  the  subject  of  education,   and 


etiquette  and  dress  have  been  materially  relaxed  t  perfect 
freedom  of  manners  has  been  reconciled  with  perfect 
decorum ;  and  the  orders  of  society  have  been  blended^ 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  gradually  softened  by  an  easy, 
unrestrained  intercourse. 

It  would  not  be  diflBccdt  to  show  that  the  general  xie* 
formation  of  mind  and  manners  has  not  .confined  itself 
to  the  circles  of  private  life;  but  in  union  with  pubUt 
spirit,  it  has  displayed  itself  in  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous societies  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge^  and  the 
cultivation  of  industryi  the  relieving  the  distresses,. and 
correcting  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature. 

In  die  benefits  derived  firom  the  improved  state  of 
society,  the  Fine  Arts  have  largely  participated.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have,  in  some  degree^  contri- 
buted their  assistance  to  the  great  work  of  moral  reform^ 
inasmuch  as  the  direction  which  productions  of  art 
give  to  the  public  mind  tenia  to  refine  as  well  as  to 
amuse.  The  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution 
—  establishments  originating  in  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
private  individuals  —  have  received  the  sanction  of  royal 
patronage,  and  the  reward  of  public  fevour  and  encou- 
ragement 

Thus  those  Arts  which  are  calculated  to  aid  and  illus- 
trate religicm  and  morality;  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
affi^cticm,  by  preserving  the  images  of  love  and  attadi- 
ment;  to  display  the  beanties  of  nature  in  all  her  variety; 
and  to  embellish  and  ornament  a  great  country,  are  now 
cherished  with  a  liberal  regard  to  their  value. 
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especially  in  art,  this  circumstance  must 
appear  extremely  paradoxical,  although,  in 
fact,  it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected* 

The  school  of  Sir  Joshua  resembled  a 
manufactory,  in  which  the  young  men  who 
were  sent  to  him  for  tuition  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  copying  portraits,  or  assisting 
in  draperies  and  preparing  back  grounds. 
The  great  pressure  of  his  business  required 
not  only  his  own  unceasing  diligence,  but 
that  every  hand  he  could  command  should 
be  employed,  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  numberless  commissions  that  poured  in 
upon  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
pupils  had  very  little  time  for  deliberate 
study ;  and  that  which  was  left  them  after 
the  application  they  had  given  in  the  day 
was  usually  spent  in  relaxation  after  labour. 

In  this  manner  years  passed  away,  and 
produced  no  solid  improvement.  While 
his  pupils  remained  under  the  eye  of  their 
master,  by  constantly  working  upon,  or 
oopy ing  his  pictures,  they  seemed  to  be  do^ 
ing  much ;  but  on  their  leaving  him,  they 
jsoon  discovered  their  mistake  in  the  total 
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absence  of  all  independent  ability.  Not^^ 
having  been  sufEiciently  accustomed  to  thidi 
for  themselves,  they  looked  to  his  pictures 
for  every  thing,  and  submitting  their  minds 
to  excellence  so  captivating,  their  thoughts 
extended  no  farther.  Nature  was  seen  by 
them  only  through  his  medium,  and  whea 
deprived  of  that  aid  they  gradually  exposed 
their  imbecility. 

It  seems  remarkable,  that  of  eight  or  nine 
pupils,  many  of  whom  at  their  commence- 
ment indicated  considerable  talent,  Mr. 
Northcote  should  be  the  only  one  who  has 
attained  distinction.  Possibly,  this  fortu- 
nate exception  was  owing  tq  his  having 
sought  that  distinguished  tuition  at  a  later 
period  of  his. life  than  is  usual ;  and  at  a. 
time  too  when  his  instructor  was  less  occu- 
pied with  commissions,  and  himself  with  a 
mind  more  disposed  to  reflection  than  might 
be  reasonably  expected  at  an  earlier  age. 

It  was  observed,  that  those  Artists  who 
were  not  ccmnected  with  Sir  Joshua  by  any 
engagement,  but,  while  proceeding  in  th&r 
studies,  occasionally  requested  him  to  in-* 
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3pect  their  pictures,  and  afford  them  bis 
aclvice,  profited  much  more  by  his  instruc* 
t;ion  than  those  who  had  daily  intercourse 
^with  him.     Here  the  student  united  the 

« 

sul vantages  of  independent  practice  with 
t^liat  of  judicious  advice  in  cases  where  it  was 
rgently  required. 


Thus  in  the  example  of  his  own  pupils, 
unquestionable  truth  of  the  observations 
c^iioted  from  his  discourses  in  the  early  part 
f  this  memoir,  was  fully  confirmed.  While 
:»  Italy,  it  is  there  stated  that  he  copied^ 
ut  few  pictures,  from  a  conviction,  as  he 
^aid,  that  ^^  it  was  a  delusive  industry,  re- 
^^  quiring  no  effort  of  mind,  no  powers  of 
^^  invention  or  composition,  —  which  ought 
^  ^  to  be  called  into  vigorous  action  :  other- 
^  *  wise  they  become  torpid,  and  lose  their 
^  *  energy  from  the  want  of  exertion." 

His  attention  to  the  annual  Exhibitions 

^xvas  unremitting,  and  his  example  admirable. 

3[fi$  situation  of  President,  and  his  high 

vlaim,  from  the  superlative  excellence  of  his 

^  pictures,  never  caused  him,  to  avail  himself 

«f  those  circumstances,  to  obtain  any  parti«» 
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cular  regard  to  his  own  works.  He  was  only 
anxious  that  the  display  should  be  advan- 
tageous,  and  that  the  exhibitors  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  attention  shown  to  their 
productions.  His  gallery  was  open,  from 
whence  pictures  might  be  taken  in  such 
number  as  might  be  required ;  and  if  he 
expressed  any  wish  concerning  them,  it 
was  that  a  portion  at  least  should  be  placed 
in  situations  accounted  least  favourable  for 
viewing  them :  thereby  to  reconcile  others 
to  their  necessary  lot. 

He  had  great  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
exhibition  of  each  year,  and  in  his  observ- 
ations he  was  gentle  and  encouraging: 
for  no  man  could  be  more  free  from 
jealousy.  He  always  appeared  to  take  great 
delight  in  remarking  the  extraordinary 
variety  shown  in  the  practice  of  British 
Artists,  which,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  country.  The  independence 
of  the  national  character,  he  thought,  was 
apparent  even  in  our  works  of  art,  which, 
through  all  thek  gradations  of  merit, 
showed  that  they  were  the  productions  of 
men  who'  thought  for  themselves ;  and  who, 
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are^aidless  of  the  paths  beaten  by  otbeirai 
li>Howed  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinationsk 

le  variety  thus  afforded  made  the  English 

ihibition  infinitely  amusing. 


7rom  the  time  of  his  being  made  Presi- 
t  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua 
doubtedly  did  all  in  his  power  to  realize 
5  earnest  desire  of  His  Majesty,  that  his 
Ii:xstituti(Hi  should  be  no  less  respectable  as 
^  ^xaational  establishment,  than  useful  in  its 
I^^^rposes.  It  was  with  a  view  to  improve 
^'*=^«  liberal  character  of  the  Society,  that  he 
^^^^^ested  the  idea  of  admitting  in  its  body 
ain  honorary  member^,  eminent  for 
^ir  learning ;  who,  while  they  added  grace 
the  Institution,  received  from  it  an 
^Onour  worthy  of  their  distinguished  talents. 

Accordinglysoon  afler  the  Royal  Academy 
>^as  established,  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
Jpleased  to  nominate  Dr.  Johnson  professor  of 
Wicient  literature  ;  Dr.  Goldsmith  professor 
X)f  ancient  history,  and  Richard  Dalton,  Esq. 
His  Majesty's  librarian,   antiquary  to  the 
Society.      Dr.  Franklin,  the  Greek  profes- 
sor at  Cambridge,  was  also  appointed  chap- 
VOL.  I.  n 
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lain  to  the  Academy.  To  these,  who  wej 
the  first  honorary  members  of  the  Institi — ^- 
tion,  many  names  of  great  celebrity  hav^*'® 
succeeded. 


Another  measure,   which    originated  vm-^^^ 
the   same   source,   should   here    be  men-^^-*^" 
tioned.     From    the  first  establishment  o^::^^^ 
the  Royal  Academy,  it  has  been  annuallj^^y 
the  custom  of  the  members  to  dine  toge-^^^ 
ther  in  the  Exhibition  Room,  after  the  pic-^:^  ^ 
tures  had  been  arranged.      This   meeting  ^=3g 
was  for  several  years  held  on  St.  George'; '^^^ 
day,  and  the  day  following  the  Exhibitioi«^^^ 
commenced.     On  these  occasions,  it  wa^*^^^^ 
usual  to  invite  several  persons  distinguishe*^^^ 
for  rank  or  talent;  and  as  festive  entertaining:  n- 
ments  given  under  circumstances  so  nove^^el 
could  not  fail  to  be  spoken  of  with  intere^r^3* 
and  satisfaction  by  the  invited  guests,  a  pre^^^^^ 
sure  of  applications  to  this  annual  treat  hs^-^ ^ 
been  the  consequence,  which,  to  the  pri^"^^'^ 
sent  moment,  has  never  relaxed. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  these  entertarr^=3?. 
ments  were  highly  agreeable ;  and'  anxio"^«/5 
that  the  company  assembled  at  such  tim.^^      it 
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4ihould  be  as^  select  ss  posoble,  he  earnestlj 

recommended  that  tke  CouneH  should  give 

up  all  private  wishes  in  their  invtIatioD.    To 

secure  a  permanent  effect,  therefore,  to  the 

President's  advice,  a  law  was  made  to  limit 

^ir  invitations  to  persons  high  in  rank  of 

<ifficial  situation ;  to  those  distinguished  for 

superior  talent,  and  to  patrons  of  the  avt. 

By  attending  to  this  mley  the  opening  din* 

n^rs  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Re^al  Academy 

&^^came  celebrated.     The  Prince  of  Wales 

h^wms  repeatedly   honoured  them  with  his 

I^sr^senoe,  and  generally  some  of  the  Princes 

oC  the  Royal  Family  appear  at  them.     The 

n^^Snisters  of  state,  and  odier  hi^  political 

^^^^^racters  attend,  and  many  of  the  heads 

<^^^  the  Church  always  form  part  of  the  com- 

P^^.ny.     At  the  dinner  given  in  17^4^  Dn 

J^^^^hnson  left  his  seat  by  desire  of  the  Prince 

Wales,  and  went  to  the  head  of  the  table 

have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 

^£«  Royal  Highness.    TMb  was  his  last  vi- 

^v.^  ti^  ^  Academy.     He  died  on  the  Idth 

o^  December  in  thaib  year. 

Theae  dimiers  at  tlve  Royal    Aeademy 
Imve^ieeii  smnetimea  peculiarly  InteMstiagb 

n  2 
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In  1786  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  on  hi# 
right  hand  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  accompa^' 
nied  by  the  Dukes  de  Lauzeen  and  Fits^ 
James,  and  the  G>unt  de  Grammont.  The 
Duke  of  Orieans  sat  under  the  fine  whole- 
length  portrait  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  af- 
forded the  oompany  present  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  admirable  representation 
with  the  original.  This  ill-fated  Prince  had 
much  personal  dignity.  Sir  Joshua,  remain- 
ing how  few  persons  appear  with  grace  and 
ease  when  the  arms  are  wholly  unemployed, 
said,  he  never  saw  any  nian  stand  in  sucha 
position  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  >fle 
had  then  not  long  to  remain  in  this  world. 
Influenced  by  his  passions,  his  politicid 
career  ended  in  his  destruction* 

In  mentioning  these  entertainments,  it  is 
gratifying  to  record  a  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  a  most  worthy  man,  who  passed  a 
long  life  endeavouring  to  benefit  his  ooim* 
try  :  —  the  late  Alderman  Boydell. 

4t  an  Exhibition  i  dmner  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1189.  which  the  .Priiice  of 
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"Wales  honoured    with  his  presence,  Mr. 

IBurke  seeing  Alderman  Boydell  at  one  of 

^e   tables  while  toasts  were  circulating, 

nwrote  ^he  following  note   to  Sir  Joshua 

]B«jnolds,  who  sat  as  President     '<  Thia 

^  end  of  the  table,  in  which,  as  there  are 

"  many  admirers  of  the  art,  there  are  many 

**  firiends  of  yours,  wish  to  drink  an  English 

*^  Tradesman,  who  patronizes  the  art  better 

^  than  the  Grand  Monarque  of  France  : 

'<  Alderman  Boydell,  the  Commercial  Mecenas/' 


note  was  shewn  to  the  Prince  of 
Wfdes  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  highly 
approved  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the 
toast  was  drank  with  unanimous  appro- 
bation. The  alderman  was  then  in  the 
sixtyHsixth  year  of  his  age. 

This  excellent  citizen,  by  prudent  con- 
duct and  unceasing  application,  accumu- 
lated property  which  enabled  him  to  form 
and  to  execute  plans  for  the  advancement 
of  art,  and,  the  encouragement  of  Artists^ 
before  unknown  in  this  and  scarcely  in  any 
other  country.  At  the  time  he  commenced 

publishing  prints,  the  art  of  engraving  was 

n  3 
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in  a  very  low  rtftte  in  England.  little  wa» 
sought  for  but  French  pi^s,  and  bun^ 
remittances  went  annually  to  purchase  diem. 
Mr.  Boydeil,  moved  less  by  hope  of  gain 
than  by  patriotic  feelings,  resolved,  if  pos«* 
sible,  to  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  his  native 
country.  He  knew  this  could  only  be 
done  by  improving  the  practice  of  our  pro* 
fessors  in  that  department. 

For  this  purpose  he  used  all  the  money 
he  acquired,  in  employing  our  most  inge- 
nious engravers  to  execute  prints  from  pic- 
tult$&  painted  by  eminent  masters,  by  which 
meians  he  called  forth  all  their  powers,  aad 
in  a  few  years  Mr.  Boy delFs  success  was 
complete.  English  prints  became  popular, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
Continent.  The  balance  of  trade  in  this 
.nide  turned  in  our  &v.ur,  «.d  whUe  the 
works  of  Woollett,  Shaip,  and  others,  were 
seen  as  the  favourite  ornaments  of  faouaes 
in  Britain,  they  w^e  sought  for  in  France 
with  almost  equal  avidity.  Encouraged 
by  his  success.  Mi.  Boydell  undertodk  to 
have  engravings  made  from  the  whole  of 
the  cskbrated  coUection    of  pidiiaek  at 
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Ifioughton-HaU    in  Norfolk^    which    was 

ic^z-med  by  Sir  Hobert  Wajpole,  Earl  of  Or- 

fo-ardj  while  he  was  prime  minister.     ^Vhen 

thils   was  completed,    he  proposed  to  the 

pi-ablic  his  grand   plan  to  form    a  gallery 

^^  pictures,  to  be  painted  by  British  Artists 

^OTn    subjects    taken    from    the   plays  of 

Slia^liespeare ;    an    undertaking  which    af- 

*^x^ded  great  employment  for  painters,  who 

^^^^is  had  an  opportunity  to    show    their 

P^^^^v^ers  in  the  higher  department  of  the  art ; 

^^^^    full  occupation    for  every  ingenious 


It  was  while  this  great  work  was  carrying 

that  Mr«  Burke,  a  man  reverenced  by 

8  country,  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 

y  which  has  been  described  to  express 

opinion  of  the  merits  of  our  worthy 

^en.* 

*  John  Boydell  was  bom  in  Doringtan^  near  Ower 

Shfopahire^   January  19,  1719.      His  grand&ther 

the  Rev.  John  Boydell,  D.  D.  Ticar  of  Ashbourne, 

rector  o£  Mapleton  in  Derbyshire.    His  son,  Josiah, 

father  of  John  Boyddl,  was  a  knd  surveyor,  and 

intended  to  bring  up  his  saa  for  his  own  profession ;  but 

^bile  John  Boydell  was  occupied  in  this  pursuit,  he  was 

first  stimulated  to  attempt  drawing  and  engraving  as  a 

profession,  from  seeing  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Baddeslqr, 
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For  BoydeU's  gallery  of  Shakjpspeare^  Rr 
Joshua    Reynolds  painted    two    pieturesr 


who  made  views  of  gentlemen's  bouses,  from  which 
engravings  were  made  by  Wm.  Henry  Toms.  This* 
inclination  became  so  strong,  that  when  91  years  old  he- 
resolved  to  become  an  engraver,  and  with  that  ^iritani 
perseverance  which  he  manifested  thrpoghout  his  life.. 
In  1741  he  left  his  fiither's  house  at  Hanvarden  in 
Flintshire,  and  walked  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  bound 
himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Toms,  the 
engraver  of  the  print  which  had  so  forcibly  attracted  bis 
attention.  After  steadily  pursuing  his  business  for  six 
years,  and  finding  himself  abetter  artist  than  his  teacher, 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Toms  the  last  year  of  his  appren^ 
ticeship,  and  became  his  own  master.  In  1745  or  1746^ 
he  published  six  small  landscapes  designed  and  engraved 
by  himself.  He  proceeded  with  unabating  industry  to 
engrave  and  publish  till  hcf  had  completed  one  hundredand 
fifty-two  prints,  which  he  collected  in  one  volui^e^  and 
published  it  at  fi^e  guineas.  With  the  profits  of  this 
volume,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  best  Artists  of  his 
time,  and  thus  presented  the  world  with  English  en- 
gravings from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters^  The 
encouragement  he  experienced  from  the  public  was 
equal  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  undertaking 
and  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ample  fortune.  He 
used  to  observe^  that  he  believed  the  bodk  we  hcs* 
alhided  to  was  the  first  that  ever  made  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  that  when  the  anrn^Unyc^  of  the  work 
was  compared  with  what  had  followed,  it  would  imfHress 
all  young  men  with  the  truth  of  what  he  had  often  bM 
out  to  them,  *^  that  industry,  patience  and  persevenyno^ 
if  united  to  moderate  talents,  are  dertain  to  surmount  iJ 
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The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  for  the 
jpliy  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  scene  of  "  Mac- 


<]ifficultie8."  On  the  5th  of  August,  1782,  Mr.  Boydell 
-^r^^  choden   Alderman  of  London,    for  the   Ward  of 
C^Myeap.     In  1 785,   he  served  the  oflSce  of  Sheriff;  and 
1780»  was  chosen  Lord  Maycur  of  London,  an  office 
vhich  he  discharged  the  duties  ai^d  the  honours  with 
a        ^gence,  uprightness,   and  liberality,  that  may  be 
ei^y  vmUed,  but  wil!  rarely  be  exceeded. 

^ftw  having  espeoded  in  his  favourite  plan  of 
^icS'^'ancing  the  fine  arts  in  England  no  less  a  sum  tKau 
^^^0,000/.,  this  worthy  and  venerable  character  was  ne- 
CCB-Asaitated,  by  the  stoppage  of  his  foreign  trade  during 
»  years  of  war,  to  apply  to  Parliament,  in  the 
Kxining  of  1804,  for  permission  to  dispose  of  the 
lespeare  gallery,  and  his  other  collections  of  pictures 
prints,  by  way  of  lottery.  The  act  of  Parliament 
ig  passed  to  sanction  this  lottery,  the  worthy  Alder- 
had  the  gratification  of  living  to  see  every  ticket 


r.  BoydelPs  death  was  occasioned  at  last  by  a  too 
^^  «^piilou8  attention  to  his  official  duties.     Always  eariy 
^'^     l^is  attendance  on  public  business,  he  arrived  at  the 
^^^•^ions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of 
•»  ■•^oeniber,  1804,  before  any  of  the  other  magistrates, 
^^^^  before  the  fires  were  lighted.  Standing  near  a  grate 
^'^^ile  this  was  done^  the  damps  were  drawn  out,  and  he 
^"^^^^  cold :  this  produced  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
^^^ch  terminated  his  life  on  the  Tuesday  following^  when 
had  almost  completed  the  86th  year  of  his  age.     It 
be  truly  said  of  this  excellent  man,  that  throughout 
life,  all  his  views  were  directed  to  benefit  his  country. 
S  ^^ wassincerdy feligions,  and nnabatiDg^ la hjt endear 
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♦*  beth  wkh  the  Witches,"  for  which  picture 
he  was  paid  one  thousand  guineas;  —  a 
third,  the  picture  of  Puck,  though  not  paint- 
ed expressly  for  the  gallery,  was  purchased 
by  the  Alderman  and  applied  to  that  work. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  name  of 
Mr.  Burke,  it  may  here  be  said,  that  of  all 
the  distinguished  men  with  whom  Sir 
Joshua  was  acquainted,  that  great  man  stood 
hi^est  in  his  estimation  of  their  mental 
powers.  He  thought  Dr.  Johnson  possessed 
a  wonderfiii  strength  of  mind,  but  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive 
capacity,  a  more  exact  judgment,  and  also 
that  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive;  with 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  talents  <^ 
both,  he  therefore  decided  that  Mr.  Burke 


vours  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.    He  liad  a 
tender  heart,  and  in  his  administration  of  justice,  though 
inflexibly  just,  he  was  constitutionally  merciful;  and 
when  cases  of  dispute  came  before  him,  he  laboured  to-^ 
restore  peace  and  reconciliation.     With  respect  to  his^ 
property,  he  had  no  selfish  views.     The  accumulation  o 
Wealth  was  to  him  an  object  only  as  it  enilbled  him  U^ 
carry  his  useful  plans  into  execution,  all  other  consider^' 
ations  of  its  value  were  secondary  to  this  great  purpose* 
The  author  of  this  narrative,  who  knew  him  well,  ha^ 
liigh  gratification  in  recording  this  tribute  to  his  virtues- 
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the  uipraior  character.  Sir  Jo^na 
^Mid  Mr.  Burke  were  for  a  grekt  length  of 
ime  warmly  attadied  to  eaeh  othef*.  The 
of  the  former  preceded  that  of  the 
X«tter  onlj  a  few  years,  and  the  sorrow  fix- 
pressed  by  the  survivor  on  that  occa(»(Hi 
showed  the  heartfelt  affection  he  had  for 
departed  frkfid. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  great  pfeasui;^ 
^n  Society,  and  ei^oyied  cheerful  int^seoiir^e 
"«iriien  regulated  by  delies^y  and  ^ood  maip^ 
:Ki««.     Of  those  who  were  frequently  of  his 
"parties,  Mr.  Soswell^  the  dutlhor  of  the  ad- 
:mHrable  '^  Life  laf  Dr.  Johnson,"  was  very 
^Moept^ibie  to  him^    He  was  a  man  of  ieac^i- 
^^ient  temper,  and  wildi  mwh  gaiety  of 
"xnaniier,  possessed  a  shrewd  undersjbandw^ 
^and  close  obsearvatioiii  of  chftfraober.   He  bad 
^  happy  faculty  of  dissipating  that  reserve 
^which  too  oftoi  damfrs  the  pleasui'te  of  Eng- 
lish society.     His  good  nature  ftpd  sociid 
:ieeiing  always  imclifned  him  to  endeavour  to 
^pnroduee  that  effect,    wbioh  was   so  well 
Idiown,  that  when  he  appeared^  hewas^bailed 
«s  the  harbinger  of  festivity.     Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  never  more  happy  than  when, 
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on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Boswell  was  seated 
within  his  hearing.  The  Royal  Academy 
gratified  Sir  Joshua  by  electing  Mr.  Boswdl: 
their  secretary  for  foreign,  correspondence^ 
which  made  him  an  honorary .  member  of 
their  Body. 

In  his  capacity  of  President,  Sir  Joshua^ 
as  before  stated,  read  the  first  of  his  admir- 
able discourses  on  the  Fine  Arts  on  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  January 
Sd,  1769,  and  every  second  year,  from  that 
time,  when  the  premiums  of  gold  medak 
were  given  to  the  students  of  the  Academy, 
he  delivered  a  similar  address ;  the  last» 
which  was  the  fifteenth,  he  read  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1790,  to  a  crowded 
assembly,  in  which  many  distinguished 
characters  appeared  among  his  auditors. 

Thus  did  this  great  artist  pursue   hia 
course,  without  relaxation  or  intermission^ 
in  the  study  or  practice  of  his  art,  stiU^ 
nevertheless,  making  his  application  coi 
sistent  widi  an  extended  intercourse  witl 
society. 
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'  So  attiEK^hed  was  l^r  Joshua  to  hia  punting-- 
woom^  that  he  very  seldom  could  be  induced 
to  leave  London.^  He  said,  that  if  he  made 
a  visit  for  three  days,  his  thoughts  became  un- 
settled;  and  on. his  return  home,  it  required 
Lhree  days  more  before  he^  could  recover  hb 
train  of  thinking.  It  might  be  a  question, 
E¥hether  his  mode  of  life  was  not  unfavour- 
able for  its  prolongation.  He  had  excellent 
bealth,  and  when  sixty-six  years  old,  on 
being  congratulated  upon  his  healthy  and 
youthful  appearance,  he  said  he  felt  as 
be  looked,  having  no  complaint ;  but  the 

*  In  the  summer  of  1781,  he  made  the  tour  of  Hol- 
land and  Flanders;  and  in  1783,  in  consequence  of  the 
EJmperor^s  suppression  of  some  of  the  religious  houses, 
be  again  visited  Flanders.  These  excursions  were 
made  with  a  view  to  his  improvement  iahis  art,  and  the 
Eruits  of  his  valuable  observations  are  given  to  the  pub* 
Lic'  From  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy  in  1759, 
dU  his  death  in  1792,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  yean, 
szoepting  en  the  above  occajdons,  and  twice  visiting  his 
native  county,  he  never  was  absent  from  his  painting-room 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  dme ;  but  he  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  made  short  visits  to  his  friends,  who  re- 
sided within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  metropolis. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  built  a  house  for  himself  on 
Hichmond-Hill ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he 
frequently  visited  it,  he  nevftr,  it  is  said,  passed  a  night 
there. 
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disorder  which  caused  his  death  might 
have  been  long  graduaUy5  though  insen* 
sibly,  forming.  Though  becomkigly  tem-» 
perate  in  his  diet^  he  did  not  live  abste- 
miously) and  had  no  other  exercise  but 
that  which,  with  his  palette  in  his  hand,  he 
took  while  painting,  which  he  did  standing, 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  picture  by  receding 
•  from  it. 

The  result  of  this  unceasing  application 
was,  that  the  number  of  pictures  he  pro- 
duced was  very  great;  Including  the  whole 
sent  by  him  to  public  exhibitions  was  253, 
viz.  to  the  Society's  room  in  the  Strand  4, 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  20,  and  to  the 
Royal  Academy  228.  Thi^  was  only  a 
select  portion  of  the  pictures  he  executed ; 
his  industry  was  perhaps  unexampled. 

In  1788,  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  exhibited  at^ 
the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  '^  Her — 
^<  cules  strangling  the  Serpents. 

•      c 

The  subject  of  this  grand  picture  is  alle— 
gorical^  alluding  to  the  improvement  whicl^ 
has  taken  place   in  the    Russian  empti^^ 
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ithin  the  last  century.     It  was  painted  by 
rder  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  whose  com- 

smisi^ion  was  unh'mited  both  in  subject  and 

mn  price. 

Soon  after  the  picture  arrived  at  St 
IM^etersburgh,  Count  Woronzow,  the  Russian 
embassador,  waited  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
:Kio]ds,  to  inform  him,  that  the  picture  he 
;painted  for  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
Ibeen  received  at  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
be  two  sets  of  his  Discourses,  one  in  Eng- 
ish  and  the  other  in  French,  which,  at  the 
«3esire  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  had  been 
^ent  with  the  picture. 

At  the  same  time.  Count  Woronzow  deli- 
^^^ered  to  Sijr  Joshua  a  gold  box,  with  the 
lEmpTess's  portrait  upon  it,  encircled  with 
^^ery  large  diamonds,  &c.  containing  a  itaost 
,^Faci6us  expression  of  her  approbation 
^written  by  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand. 
The  ambassador  left  also  with  Sir  Josjiua 
«  copy  of  the  following  letter,  which  he 
lad  !teceived  from  the  Empress  with  the 
saifil  vakMible  pisesent.^ 


<( 
(( 
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^^  Monsieur  le  Coropte  Woronzow^ 

**  I  have  read,  and,.  I  may  say,  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  those  discourses 
pronounced  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
^<  London,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
^  that    illustrious    artist    sent    me    with  ^^ 

^^  his  large  picture ;  in  both  productions 
<^  one  may  easily  trace  a  most  elevated 
^^  genius. 

^<  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  my  thanks  ^^ 

.^*  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  to  remit  to  him  the  ^^^ 

^<  box  I  send,  as  a  testimony  of  the  great 
.^<  satisfaction  the  perusal  of  his  Discourses 
^^  has  given  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  as, 
^'  perhaps,  the  best  work  that  ever  was 
^^  wrote  on  the  subject. 

**  My  portrait,  whidli  is  on  the  cover  of 
^^  the  box,  is  of  a  composition  made  at  my 
<<'  hermitage,  where  they  are  now  at  work 
^^  about  impressions .  on  the  stones  found 
"  there. 

^*  I  expect  you  will  informal  me  of  the 
^^  price  of  the  large  picture^  of  the  sulgMt 
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f' which  I  have  already  apoke  toyou  in 
soother  letter. 

"  i^dieu  —  I  wish  you  well. 
(Signed)      "  Catharine. 
St.  Petersburgh,  March  5,  1790. 


Happy  as  was  the  general  progress  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  throughout  life,  his  course 
"^as  not  wholly  untroubled.     Solicitude  to 
^Dbtain  further  knowledge  of  his  art,  was 
always  the  prevailing  feeling  in  his.  mind. 
TThis  caused  him  to  naake  experiments  in. 
^vsing  his  colours,  although  he  had  not  ac- 
quired, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  suf- 
:£cient  chemical  knowledge  to.  enable  him, 
tx>  Judge  of  the  result;  and  he  was  so  much 
occupied  upon  urgent  commissions,  that  he 
liad  no.  time  for  this  purpose.     Being,  so 
circumstanced,  he  made  his  experiments 
iipon  the  portraits  he  was   painting,  and 
2nany  of  them  failed.     The  fact  was,  that, 
for  some  time,  he  worked  upon  a  principle, 
of  compGtencing  his  pictures  with  cold  co- 
lours, and  finishing  them  by  what  painters 
*  call  glazing,  viz.  thin  colours  passed  over  a 
iie^ly^*  finished  preparation.     Sonle  of  the 
thin.colours  he  enoiployed  were  of  a  fi^gitiye 
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nature^  and  in  a  little  time  lost  their  biii- 
liancy.  This  caused  much  complaint, 
which)  in  truth,  was  too  well  founded,  for 
many  of  his  pictures  were  reduced  almost 
to  the  state  of  painting  in  chiaro  oscuro ; 
but  having  seen  his  error,  he'  became  more 
careful;  and  fortunately  his  best  works 
have  proved  to  be  those  in  which  the  co» 
louring  is  permanent 

Eminent  above  all  rivalship,  as  our  great 
artist  was,  he  experienced  the  uncertainty 
of  popular  favour.  At  two  or  three  perioda, 
public  (not  profesaional)  opinion  fluctuated 
between  Sir  Joshua,  and  some  artists  whose 
works  engaged  much  attention.  At  one  time 
his  employment  slackened  in  consequeoce 
of  Mr.  Gainsborough's  rising  popularity ; 
and  Mr.  Romney's  portraits  were  so  mudi 
admired,  that  he  was  held  up  as  a  formid- 
able rival.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Thuiw 
low,  when  at  an  advanced  age,  sat  to  JM^. 
Hoppnerfbr  his  portrait,and  in  the  course  cxf" 
conversation  sometimes  q^uestioned  him  re* 
i^ecting  the  state  of  the  art.  ^^  At  one  tim^'' 
said  his  Lordship,  ^<  there  weire  two  factic»» 
^  contending  for  superiority ;  the  Reynoldfi^ 
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^*  faction,  and  the  Romney  faction :  I  was  of 
^*the  Romney  faction.'*  This  point  has 
l>een  long  settled  ;  however  respectable 
die  pictures  painted  by  Romney  are,  no  one 
"^»ill  now  mention  them  in  competition  with 
diose  of  Reynolds.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
ULiord  Thurlow  could  hold  the  opinion  he 
«iid,  as  the  portrait  of  his  Lordship,  painted 
ly  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  one  of  his  finest 
reductions :  but  the  powers  of  Lord  Thur- 
Qvy  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  his 
wn  profession,  and  did  not  extend  to 
^matters  of  taste.  His  judgment  respect- 
Sng  poetry  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
^leficient,  than  it  was  on  the  subject  of 
fainting. 

If  it.be  asked  hoF  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
►re  himself  under  these  fluctuatipps  which 
is  reputation  experienced,  it  may  be  truly 
«uisware(},  that  his  conduct  was  consistent 
^«eith  the  description  given  of  his  character. 
^MJjB  proceeded  calmly  and  imruffled  to 
c^orreet  the  errors  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice, still  endaavouring  jto  attain  higher  ex- 
cdlence;  and  he  le^  to  others  to  debate 
lapon  hb  merits  ^and  his  deficiences,  and 
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never  appeared  to  be  affected  by  oon^ 
tending  opinions.  Whether  his  popu- 
larity was  greater  or  less,  whether  his 
pictures  were  more  or  less  in  request,  it 
seemed  to  be  unnoticed  by  him ;  one  by 
one,  his  rivals  dropped  off  into  their  true 
situation,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
life,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  art. 

Among  other  attacks  which  he  sustained,.^ 
was  a  formal  effort  made  to  shew,  that  he 
had  no  power  of  invention ;  that  he  was  a 
decided  plagiarist ;  and  that  his  designs  for 
groups  of  figures,  and  of  attitudes  for  hia 
portraits,  were  stolen^  as  it  was  termed,  from 
prints  engraved  from  the  works  of  various 
masters ;  and  in  thehopeof  lowering  the  high 
reputation  of  this  great  man^  an  artist  was 
so  illiberal  as  to  undertake  to  prove  this 
charge  to  the  public.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Hone,  one  of  the  academicians,  who  painted 
portraits  in  oil^  miniature,  and  craycms, 
painted  a  large  picture,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced a  grave  personage  surrounded  by  va* 
rious  works  of  art,  and  holding  a  wand,  with 
which  he  pointed  to  a  number,  of  scatter^ 
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prints,  and  under  them,  slight  indications 
of  sueh  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures  as,  in  design, 
yiost  resembled  them.     The  title  he  gave 
to  this  picture  was,  "  7%e  Con/wror."     The 
principal  figure  in  the  composition  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wizzard,  who  had  discover- 
"ed  by  his  skill  in  the  black  art  these  proofs 
of  Sir  Joshua's  plagiarism.     Desirous  that 
his  satire  should  have  its  full  effect,  the 
painter  sent  it  to  the  Koyal  Academy  for 
exhibition  in  1775  j  but  the  Council,  per- 
ceiving his  illiberal  intention,  of  course  re- 
jected it.     Disappointed  here,  he  made  an 
exhibition  of  his  own  works  only,  in  which 
^*The-Conjuror"  occupied  a  principal  point  j 
but  this  impotent  attemptto  lower  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  public  estimation  produced  little  or 
no  effect    The  public  in  general,  equally 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  originality,  and 
the  crime  of  plagiarism,  had  no  opinion  on 
the  subject ;   Artists  detested  the  malignity 
of  the  intention,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
satire  was  a  man  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
calumnies. 

Circumstances  like  these,  occurring  to 
such  an  artist  and  such  a  man,  must  shev 
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the  inexperienced,  that  no  reputation  \iiiil 
be  uninterruptedly  permanent,  but  that, 


the  contrary,  those  who  have  the  most  jusUz^^t 

claim  to  lasting  admiration,  will  occasion -i- 

ally  find  that  public  opinion,  caught  by 
ignorant  report,  turns  from  its  proper  object, 
and,  as  if  satiated  with  higher  excellence, 
becomes  clamorous  in  favour  of  novelty. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  «^^s, 
affords  an  admirable  example  to  those  who^^^o 
may  be  liable  to  the  same  vicissitudes* 

Thus  he  continued  his  even  course  in  the 

practice  of  his  profession,  until  the  sutn- 

mier  of  1789,  when  in  the  month  of  July,  «"^> 

while  he  wasemployedin  finishuig  a  porti'ait  ^^i^'^ 

of  Lady  Beauchatnp,  (now  Marchioness  of  ^"^^^ 

Hertford)  the  last  female  portrait  he  ever    ":»-r 

painted,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  dimness  in 

his  lefl  eye,  which  he  described  as  iiomething 

like  the  falling  of  a  curtain  over  it,  and  he 

was  sensibly  alarmed  when  he  found  it  ieould 

not  be  removed  by  i*ubbing  the  eye,  or  by  any 

application  he  made  to  it     In  a  few  months 

afterwards,  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  the 

use  of  the  feye  affetted;     After  aroihe  istrug^ 

gles  lest  his  iremaming  eye  shbiJild  alsb  be 
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sUstackedi  he  determined  to  paint  no  more. 

SdWf  however,  he  retained  his  usual  spirits^ 

^^as  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing  others 

^ead  to  him,  and  partook  of  the  society  of 

fiends  as  formerly.     He  attended  at  the 

]Royal  Academy  with  his  usual  regularity: 

^wearing  a  green  shade  over  the  defective 

.<ye ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  1790, 

£fteen  months  after  the  time  when  his  sight 

was  first  affected,  he  read  his  last  discourse 

in  the  Academy,  apparently  without  any 

difficulty. 

In  the  month  of  April  1791,  he  made  an 

exhibition  of  his  pictures  by  the  old  masters 

at  a  room  in  the  Haymarket,  and  gave  it 

the  title  of  "  Ralph's  Exhibition."     Ralph 

was  the  name  of  a  favourite  and  faithful 

servant    who  had  lived  with    him  many 

years,   and    it  was    understood  that    the 

exhibition  was  for  his   emolument.     His 

collection   consisted   of  one  hundred  and 

seven  pictures,  which  were  described  in  a 

catalogue  raison^e ;  and  he  was  amused  for 

some  time  in  preparing  it  for  this  public 

dbplay« 
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On  the  8th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
Alderman  Boydell,  who  was  then  Lord 
JV^yor,  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Man- 
sion-house to  the  Hoyal  Academicians, 
which  Sir  Joshua  attended,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  festivity  with  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness. 


He  thus  continued  to  enjoy  society,  and 
Mr.  Malone  mentions,  that  so  late  as 
September  1791,  he  was  in  such  health 
and  spirits,  that,  in  returning  to  town  from 
Mr.  Burke's,  near  Beaconsfield,  they  walked 
five  miles  on  the  road  without  his  com-  — -•" 
plaining  of  any  fatigue,  and  that  he  had  -t^-d 
then,  though  above  sixty-eight  years  of  *3:^3f 
age,  the  appearance  of  a  man  not  much  -tft 
above  fifty,  and  seemed  as  likely  to  live  for  rM^^ 
ten  or  fifteen  years  longer,  as  any  of  his  ^^ 
younger  friends.  But  this  was  only  of  short 
duration,  for  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  perceiving  indications  of  a  tumor 
.with  inflammation  over  the  eye  which  had 
perished,  and  apprehending  that  it  might  .:*-it 
^ifiect  the  remaining  eye,  his  spirits  became  ^s^e 
sensibly  depressed. 
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Nearly  two  years  before  the  period  at 

-which  the  narrative  has  now  arrived,  a  cir- 

^«umstance    occurred    of    some   moment, 

"which,  as  it  deeply  concerned  Sir  Joshua 

IReynolds  as  well  as  the  Society  of  which  he 

"Was  then  the  head,  should  not   be  passed 

over  unnoticed,  —  namely,  the  resignation 

«f  that  great  man  as  President  of  the  Royal 

Academy/:  more  especially  as  that  event 

«xcited  great  public  attention  at  the  time, 

and  gave  rise  to  much  misrepresentation 

and  obloquy,  the    effects    of   which  are, 

jierhaps,    traceable    even    at   the   present 

moment. 

In  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  there  is,   at  the  conclusion  of 
^  his  comparison    of   Sir  Joshua  with  the 
celebrated    Roman    Laelius,     the    follow- 
ing passage:   ^^  As  Laelius,  admired  and 
r  <^  respected  as  he  was,  was  repulsed  from 
«  ^*  the  consulate.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  a 
^  **  short  time,  was,  by  an  unhappy  misunder- 
t«  standing,  driven  &om  the  chair  of  the 
l^  Academy." 
\ 
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In  recordoig  this  unjust  accusation  against 
the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  for  his  friend  Sir  Joshua, 
departed  from  his  usual  prudence  and 
fidelity  of  statement.  The  fact  was  as 
follows. 

By  the  Laws  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  is 
ordained,  that  the  several  Professorships  of 
Fainting,  Sculpture,  Architecture5  and  Per- 
spective, shall  be  filled  by  Academicians. 
Smnuel  Wale  held  the  situation  of  Profe^ssor 
in  Perspective  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy,  and  died  February  7th,  178$. 
It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  Pre- 
«ident,  and,  generally,  of  the  members  who 
at  that  time  formed  the  Body,  that  pub-- 
lie  Liectuces  on  Perspective,  especially  as 
delivered  by  Mr.  Wale,  mig^t  amuse,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  the  students  shoidd 
derive  any  real  practical  advantage  from 
them.  It  was  a  science,  they  coQQoived, 
which  could  not  be  communicated  by  sueh 
rmeons.  But  anxious  that^the  structure  of  the 
Institution  should  not  be  left  inoMaidete, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  all  possible 
efficiency  to  the  different  appointments,  it 
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resolved,  on  announcing  the  death  of 
Wale,  that  only  an  introductory  Lec- 
tUK"«  should  be  delivered  in  public  on  the 
«^:il3gect  of  Perspective,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  deliver  the  remainder  in  a 
pi^iv^ate  and  more  intelligible  manner. 

^o  Academician  having  presented  him- 
self as  candidate  for  the  vacant  office,  Mr. 
Edwards,  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  of- 
fered to  teach  Perspective  to  the  students 
^^  an  extended  series  of  private  lessons, 
^^^  spending,  or  omitting  altogether,  the  pub- 
*Ci  lectures  on  that  subject  The  offfer  of 
^*Xr.  Edwards  was  accepted  by  the  President 
^*^d  Council ;  he  accordingly  commenced  his 
^^^>urse  of  private  instruction  in  January  1789, 
^*id  proceeded  very  much  to  the  satis^k^n 
^^^  the  Academicians,  and  benefit  of  the 
Students. 

It  happiraed  at  this  time  ihtit  Mr.  So- 

""^omi,  a  native  of  Rom^  and  an  ingenious 

^^diitect,  had  placed  his  name  in  the  list  of 

^^aiidid^;es  fte  the  degree  of  Associaite,  from 

^hk&i  tank  of  members  <iie  Aeaidevnieiaiis 

«tfe  dieted,    the  name  «>f  Mr.  GilpiiH  «i 
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artist    of  Iiigh '  celebrity,  and   universall 
respected,  was  also  on  the  list.     At  the  as- 
sembly of  Academicians  to  fill  the  vacanc 
which  then  occurred,  there  was  but  a  thi 
Tneeting    of  members  ;    the  numbers   oi 


the  ballot  were  equal,  and  the  President  gav< 
the  casting  vote  for  Bonomi.     Sir  Joshui 
thought  it  necessary  however  to  apologis< 
for  the  vote  he  had  given,  by  saying  that  h« 
had  done  it  ^^  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Bonomi' 
'^  being  elected  an  Academician,  in  ord( 
"  that  he  might  be  appointed  professor 
"  Perspective."    The  members  present  wei 
surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Pr( 
sident ;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  thi 
he  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  h: 
usual  delicacy  on  such  occasions,   by  h^:^^ 
respect  for  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  and  som^*^ 
others,  who  were  the  avowed  patrons  c:^^^ 
Bonomi. 

A  vacancy  of  an  academic  seat  occurrin^^S 
shortly  after.  Sir  Joshua  exerted  his  ia&ie::^' 
ence  to  obtain  it  for  Mr.  Bonomi  j  but  Mz^^^^' 
Fuseli's  name  being  then  on  the  list  c^^ 
Associates,  a  latge  majority  of  the  menc^- 
jbers   wete  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  h^*^'^ 
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professional  ability  in  the  highest  line  of  the 
art,  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  entitled 
him  to  their  votes.  Besides,  as  before 
shewn,  the  professorship  of  Perspective  was 
then  looked  upon  rather  as  a  matter  of  show 
than  of  actual  use  to  the  students  ;  and  on 
this  account,  there  was  no  desire  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  change  the  mode,  of 
tuition  which  was  pursuing  with  so  much 
success. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  Acade^. 
micians  are  elected  from  the  body  of  Associ- 
ates, whose  claims,  — being  members  of  the 
Institution,  are  supposed  to  be  well  known 
by  their  works;  therefore  on  days  of  election^ 
no  new  specimens  of  their  talents  are  requir- 
ed or  allowed  to  be  produced ;  and  as  this 
Tule  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  associates, 
any  single  one  of  the  number,  availing  him- 
self of  such,  an  expedient  to  influence  the 
electors,  would  be  thought  peculiarly  in- 
decorous.    On  the  10th.  of  February,  1790, 
however,  when  the  Academicians  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  member, 
they  were  surprised  to  see.  a  number  .of 
drawings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonomi,  pre- 
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pared  for  their  inspection.  How  they  came 
there  was  not  explained ;  but  as  the  ofien- 
sive  novelty  could  not  be  permitted,  they 
were  immediately  removed  by  vote,  and  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  who  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  election 
having  terminated,  the  President  quitted 
thechairwith  evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction. 

Although  it  became  known  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  calculated  upon  the 
success  of  Bonomi,  and  that  he  was  mor<« 
ttfied  by  the  disappointment,  nothing  trans, 
pired  till  the  22d  of  February,  when  that 
excellent  man,  who  during  twenty-one  yeais 
had  filled  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  the  highest  ap« 
probation  of  the  Society,  allowed  an  unjust 
resentment  so  fiir  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment^  as  to  announce  his  determination 
to  resign  his  office.  The  following  letter 
was  on  that  day  received  by  the  Secretary. 

«  Leicester  Fields,  Feb.  23.  1790. 

"  Sir, 
**  I  beg  you  would  infonn  the  Council, 
^^  which  I  understand  meet  this  evenings 
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with  my  fixed  resolution  of  resigning  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
consequently  my  seat  as  ^  Academician. 
As  I  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  the 
^  Academy  as  President,  it  would  be  still 
^  less  in  my  power,  in  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion. I  therefore  now  take  my  leave  of 
*  the  Academy,  with  my  sincere  good 
^  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  with  all  due 
^  respect  to  its  members. 

^^  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble, 
*^  and  most  obedient  servant^ 

"  Joshua  Reynolds.** 


«*  P.S.  Sir  William  Chambers  has,  two 
letters  of  mine,  either  of  which,  or  both^ 
he  is  at  full  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
Council." 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  which  fol- 
lowed, this  letter  from  the  President  was 
tshe  chief  subject  of  deliberation.     Another 
Letter  was  also  produced  from  Sir  William 
Chambers  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  written 
In  consequence  of  an  interview  which  the 
£»iner  had  obtained  of  His  Majesty,  ex- 
pressly, as  it  appeared,  to  inform  him  o£ 
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what  had  occurred.     Among  other  flattet- 
ing  marks  of  the  Sovereign's  favour,  tht 
letter  expressed,  "  that  His  Majesty  woulcUji 
^^  be  happy  in  Sir  Joshua's  continuing  ii 
"  the  President's  Chair." 


Sir  Joshua's  letter  to  Sir  William  Cham-- 
bers,  in  reply5  stated  in  effect,  "  That  hi 
^^  inferred  his  conduct  must  have  been 
"  tisfactory  to  His  Majesty,  from  the  ver;^"^y 
"  gratifying  way  in  which  his  royal  pleasur^^:»re 
"  had  been  declared ;   and  if  any  induce^^*^ 
"  ment  could  make,  him  depart  from  hS'  -*is 
"  original  resolution,  the  will  of  his  Sckzi^o- 
"  yereign  would  prevail ;  but  that  flattere^-^^sd 
"  by   His  Majesty's  approval  to  the  las»^  ^^ 
"  there  could  be  nothing  dishonourable  i:  -^^ 
"  his  resignation ;  and   that    in    additior-^^ 
^'  to  this  determination,  as  he  could  noC^^ 
"  consistently  hold  the  subordinate  distin<s::^" 
"  tion  of  Royal  Academician,  after  he  ha^^ 
^^  so  long  possessed  the  Chair,  he  begged 
"  also  to  relinquish  that  honour." 

March  3d,  a  General  Assembly  of  Aca- 
demicians was  called,  to  confer  on  the  event 
which  had  happened.     The  regret 
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ed  by  the  members  was  general  and  sincere^ 
and  a  vote  immediately  and  unanimously 
passed,  that  **  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 
"  Academy  be  given  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  for  the  able  and  attentive  manner  in 
'*  which  he  had  so  many  years  discharged 
"  his  duty  as  President  of  that  Society/* 
But  as  any  endeavoiurs  on  the  part  of  the 
general  body,  to  sooth  their  late  President, 
appeared  equally  useless  and  improper, 
more  especially  as  he  had  resisted  the 
wish  of  the  Sovereign,  so  graciously  ex- 
pressed, it  was  determined,  that  a  meeting 
should  be  shortly  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  had  thus  unhappily  occurred. 

The  proposed  meeting  took  place  March 
13th,  and  still  moved  by  an  anxious  desire 
to  conciliate  their  President,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
themselves  and  the  institution,  it  was  ^^  re- 
**  solved,  that  upon  enquiry,  it  is  the  opinion 
"  of  this  meeting,  that  the  President  acted 
"  in  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the 
*^  Council  in  directing  Mr.  Bonomi  to  send 
**  a  drawing  or  drawings  to  the  General 

VOL.  I.  p 
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"  Meeting,  to  evince  his  being  qualified  fc 
"  the  office  of  Professor  of  Perspective  * 
"  but  the  General  Meeting  not  havinj 
"  been  informed  of  this  new  regulation  o^kdC 
"  the  Council,  nor  having  consented  to  it^^^ 
"  as  the  laws  of  the  Academy  direct^  th^^aie 
**  generality  of  the  assembly  judged  theLf  -ir 


*  It  will  here  be  understood,  that  the  Council  of  tl  W  lie 
Royal  Academy  could  adopt  no  measure  that  wouKT^ald 
operate  on  the  Creneral  Assembly  without  the  fbrms^  ^nal 
sanction  of  that  body.  But  had  it  been  otherwise  t^K>  iie 
Members  assembled  at  this  Meeting  might  with  gre.  '"^Jt 
truth  '^  Resolve"  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Order  of 

Council  requiring  the  production  of  drawings,  for  the  — =2re 
was,  in  fiu;t,  no  r^ular  order,  as  the  minutes  fully  tesU^fc^* 
The  General  Assembly,  however,  passed  over  the  ii 
larity  of  the  proceeding,  and  possessed  with  grateful 
collections  of  the  wise  and  beneficial  ccmduct  of 
Joshua  through  a  long  series  of  years,  they  came  tcr  "^^ 
resolution  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  him  by  the  mo  •fJc 
adopted,  which  happily  had  die  desired  effect* 

Nothing  further  took  place  respecting  the  office         ^ 
Professor  of  Perspective.     Mr.  Edwards  held   the' 
pointment  of  «  Teadier  of  Perspective^^  giving 
privately  to  the  Students  during  the  remainder  of 
life.     He  died  December   19,  1806,  and  some 
elapsed  before  the  vacancy  of  Professor  of  Perspect^S^e 
was  filled,  when  in  the  long  interval  firom  the  death       ^^ 
Mr,  Wale,  the  Academy  was  composed  of  nearly  a  n_  ^** 
body  of  members,  who  continued  the  appointment  on  ^tche 
original  plan. 


fi 
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^^  introduction  irregular,  and  consequaitly 
•*  voted  for  their  being  withdrawn.'* 

This  resolution  was  succeeded  by  another, 
xiamely,"resolved  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
*^  declared  objection  to  his  resuming  the 
^^  Chair  being  done  away,  a  Committee  be 
*^  appointed  to  wait  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
^^  requesting  him^  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
*^  gracious  desires  of  His  Majesty,  and  in 
**  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Aca^ 
"  demy,  he  would  withdraw  his  letter  of 
"  resignation." 


It  was  then  determined  that  these  re- 
solutions  should  be  communicated  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  by  the  following  Mem- 
bers; namely,  Messrs.  West,  Copley,  Far- 
ington,  T.  Sandby,  Bacon,  Cosway,  Catton, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  above-named  delegates  accordingly 
waited  upon  Sir  Joshua,  who  received  them 
with  evident  marks  of  satisfaction.  They 
read  to  him  the  Resolutions  of  the  Academy, 
and  stated  to  him  their  own  and  the  general 
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wish  of  the  members,  that  he  would  recon 
sider  his    determination,   and   consent  tcr  jj 
resume    his  situation  as  President   of   anr^Mi 
Institution  of  which  his  talents  had  been  scz^o 
long  an  essential  support.     Sir  Joshua,  irzar^n 
reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this  ho- 
nourable proceeding  towards  him  j  tod  sai 
he   should  with  great   pleasure  accede  t^«:Ao 
their  wishes.  He  theninvitedthe  Committe»-^^ce 
to  dine  with  him  that  day,  in  order  to  concx:  n- 
vince  them,  that  he  returned  with  sentt-::*i- 
ments  of  the  most  cordial  amity. 


To  the  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Gener»-^:*al 
Assembly,  the  Delegates  reported  the  su(»  -suc- 
cess of  their  mission,  and  announced  tlK^:^^^ 
agreeable  intelligence,  that  their  PresideiK:^^^ 
would  appear  in  his  place  the  same  evening  ^ig* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attesnded  the  mec^is*- 
ing,  and  signified  his  having  withdrawn  h^cnis 
letter  of  resignation ;  but  that  he  did  n-      ot 
think  he  was  authorised  to    resume  t^Me 
Chair  until  he  had  obtained  His  Majest>«^'s 
leave. 
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His  Majesty's  gracious  permission  having 
been  received.  Sir  Joshua  again  appeared 
in  the  President's  Chair  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1790. 

Thus  happily   terminated  a  misunder- 
standing which,  when  first  reported,  brought 
vpon  the  Academy  much  odium,  and  the 
strongest  expressions  of  reprobation  from 
'the  numerous  friends  of  Sir  Joshua,  who 
^would  admit  of  no  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  charge  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Sir 
Joshua  had  been  driven  from  the  Academy j 
shewed  to  what  length  unfounded  accusation 
^was  carried.     This  unjust  accusation  from  a 
person  of  his  character,  published  several 
^ears  after  Sir  Joshua's  death,  is  wholly  unac- 
<x>untable.    It  would  seem  that  he  either 
thought  it  impossible  his  friend  could  err,  or 
that  no  irregularity  committed  by  such  a  man 
should  be  resisted;  and  so  much  was  his 
liabitual  diligence  of  enquiry,  and  love  of 
truth,  overcome  in^  this   instance    by   his 
strong  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration, 
that  he  neither  sought  for  nor  would  listen 
to  any  statement  that  proposed  to  correct 
Ills  preconceived  opinion  :  although  it  went 
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to  accuse  the  whole  body  of  Academician    ^& 
of  being  guilty  of  a   disgraceful  outrag   ^e 
upon  an  unoffending  and  illustrious  ioiKzi- 
dividual. 

Though  the  interval  between  Sir  Joshua^^-M's 
resignation  of  the  presidency  and  his  returr:^Hii 
to  that  office  in  the  Academy  was  onKZIy 
twenty-two  days,  yet  in  that  short  perioczDd 
the  prompt  zeal  of  his  admirers  to  oflB 


him  their  testimonies  of  respect,  produc^^sd 
many  effusions   of   their   genius   both 


verse  and  prose.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  se^Ernt 
forth  some  poetical  lines  expressing  b^Mis 
sympathising    regret,     and     Mr.  £dwa^^ 

Jerningham,  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  th ^ 

time,  published  a  violent,  invective  again^wi^ 
the  Academy  as  his  tribute  of  condolenc^^^ 
Few  are  disposed  to  attend  to  imparti^E^ 
statements  in  any  case,  although  it  Itf^ 
notorious  that  much  misrepresentatic:::^^^ 
abounds  in  many  of  the  transactions  of 
life,  both  public  and  private.  There  ^^ 
besides  a  kind  of  generosity  which  inclin^  ^ 
us  to  presume  in  all  disputes  betwe^^^n 
bodies  of  men  and  individuals,  that  t^^^ 
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cause  of  justice  is  always  with  the  latter. 
To  blame  the  Academy  was  therefore  the 
favourite  topic  of  the  day,  and  especially 
among  those  who  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Society. 


VERSES 

To  Sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 

On  his  laie  Besignaiion  of  the  Presidents  Chair  of  the 

Royal  Academy. 

,Bt  thb  earl  of  CARLISLE. 

^'  Too  wise  for  contest^  and  too  meek  for  strife^ 
Like  Leab,  oppressed  by  those  you  rais'd  to  life. 
Thy  sceptre  broken,  thy  dominion  o'er, 
The  curtain  falls,  and  thou'rt  a  King  no  more.  — 
Still,  near  the  wreck  of  thy  demolish'd  states 
Truth  and  the  weeping  Muse  with  me  shall  wait; 
Science  shall  teach  Britannia's  self  to  moan, 
And  make^  O  injured  Friend  i  thy  wrongs  her  own. 
Shall  we  forget,  when,  with  incessant  toil. 
To  thee  'twas  giv'n  to  turn  this  stubborn  soil  — 
^o  thee,  with  flow'rs  to  deck  our  dreary  waste^ 
And  kill  the  pois'nous  weeds  of  vicious  taste ; 
To  pierce  the  gloom  where  England's  Genius  slept^ 
Xong  of  soft  love  and  tenderness  bereft; 
7rom  his  young  limbs  to  tear  the  bands  away, 
-And  bid  the  Infant  Giant  run  and  play  ? 
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-  *  • 

*'  Dark  was  the  hour,  the  age  an  age  of  stone. 
When  Hudson  claim'd  an  empire  of  his  own ; 
And  from  the  time^  when,  darting  rival  light, 
Vandyke  and  Ruben  cheer'd  our  northern  night ; 
Those  twin  stars  set,  the  graces  all  had  fled^ 
Yet  paus'd,  to  hover  o'er  a  Lely^s  head; 
And  sometimes  bent,  when  won  with  earnest  pray'c 
To  make  the  gentle  Knxixeb  all  their  care : 
But  ne'er  with  smiles  to  gaudy  Verrio  turn'd. 
No  happy  incense  on  his  altars  bum'd : 
O  !  witness,  Windsor  !  thy  too  passive  walls. 
Thy  tortur'd  ceilings,  thy  insulted  halk  I 
Lo  !  England's  glory,  Edward's  conquering  son, 
Cover'd  with  spoils  from  Poictiers  bravely  won  — 
Yet  no  white  plumes,  no  arms  of  sable  hue, 
Mark  the  young  hero  to  our  ravish'd  view ; 
In  buskin  trim  and  laurell'd  helmet  bright, 
A  weU-dress'd  Roman  meets  our  puzzl'd  sight ; 
And  Gallia's  captive  King,  how  strange  his  doom,^ 
A  Roman  too  perceives  himself  become  I 

<*  See  too,  the  miracles  of  God  pro&n'd. 
By  the  mad  daubings  of  this  impious  hand; 
For  while  the  dumb  exults  in  notes  of  praise. 
While  the  lame  walk^  the  blind  in  transports  gaae 
While  vanquished  demons  Heav'ns  high  mandates  b 
And  the  pale  dead  spring  from  the  silent  bier. 
With  lac'd  cravat,  long  wig,  and  careless  mien. 
The  Painter's  present  at  the  wondrous  scene ! 
Vanloo  and  Dahl,  these  may  more  justly  claim, 
A  step  still  higher  on  the  throne  of  Fame ; 
Yet  to  the  West  their  course  they  seem  to  run. 
The  last  red  streaks  of  a  declining  sun. 
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^*  And  must  we  Jervas  name?  so  hard  and  cold, 
In  ermine  robes,  and  peruke  only  bold; 
Or,  when  inspired,  his  rapt'rous  pencil  own 
The  roU'd-up  stocking  and  the  damask  gown  ! 
Behold  a  tasteless  age  in  wonder  stand, 
And  hall  him  the  Apelles  of  the  land  ! 
And  Den^ter  too  —  but  yet  so  void  of  ease. 
His  figures  tell  you  —  they're  forbid  to  please ; 
Nor  in  proportion,  nor  expression  nice, 
The  strong  resemblance  is  itself  a  vice ; 
As  wax-work  figures  always  shock  the  sight  — 
Too  near  to  human  flesh  and  shape,  aflright 
And  when  they  best  are  form'd  afibrd  the  least 

"  Turn  we  from  such  to  thee,  whose  nobler  art 
Rivets  the  eye  and  penetrates  the  heart : 
To  thee,  whom  Nature,  in  thy  earliest  youth. 
Fed  with  the  honey  of  eternal  Truth  — 
Then,  by  her  fondling  art,  in  happy  hour, 
Entic'd  to  Learning's  more  sequestered  bower : 
There  all  thy  life  of  honours  first  was  plann'd. 
While  Nature  preach'd,  and  Science  held  thy  hand  — 
When,  but  for  these,  condemn'd  perchance  to  trace 
The  tiresome  vacuum  of  each  senseless  face^ 
Thou  in  thy  living  tints  had  ne'er  combin'd 
All  grace  of  form  and  energy  of  mind  — 
How,  but  for  these,  should  we  have -trembling  fled 
The  guilty  tossings  of  a  Beaufort^s  bed ; 
Or,  let  the  fountain  of  our  sorrows  flow 
At  sight  of  famish'd  Ugolino's  woe? 
Bent  on  revenge,  should  we  have  pensive  stood 
O'er  the  pale  Cherubs  of  the  fatal  Wood, 
Caught  the  last.perfome  of  their  rosy  l^reath. 
And  viewed  them  smiling  at  the  stroke  of  death  ? 
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Should  we  have  questioned,  stung  with  rag9  and  paioi 
The  spectre  line  with  the  distracted  Thakc  ? 
Or,  with  Alcmena's  natural  terror  wild. 
From  the  envenom'd  serpent  torn  her  child  ? 

*'  And  must  no  more  thy  pure  and  classic  page 
Unfold  its  treasures  to  the  rising  age? 
Nor  firom  thy  own  Athenian  temple  pour 
On  list'ning  youth  of  art  the  copious  store  ?  — 
Hold  up  to  labour  independent  ease, 
And  teach  ambition  all  the  ways  to  please  ! 
With  ready  hand  n^lected  Genius  save, 
Sck'ning,  o'erlook'd  in  Mis'rjr's  hidden  care ; 
And,  nobly  just,  decide,  the  active  mind 
Neither  to  soil  nor  climate  is  copfin'd  ! 

*^  Desert  not  then  my  sons ;  those  sons  who  soon         - 
Will  mourn  with  me^  and  all  their  error  own. 
Thou  mu^t  excuse  that  raging  fire,  the  same 
Which  lights  their  daily  course  to  endless  fame^ 
Alas  !  impels  them  thoughtless  far  to  stray 
From  filial  love  and  Reason's  sobe^  way. 
Accept  again  thy  pow^r  -^  resume  the  phair  — * 
'  Nor  leave  it  till  yop  place  an  Equal  there.'  " 

Immediatelj  on  Sir  Joshua's  resi^atic^^D^ 
the  following  lines  were  addressed  to  h'^*ni 
by  Mr.  JemLq^ainL :  -r- 

'*  Te  to  whose  soul  land  nature's  hand  iinparts 
The  glowing  passion  finr  the  libend  arts; 
Ye  great  di^iensers  of  the  magic  straiii. 
Whose  }uuniiony  delight  almoat  to  pain ;  - 
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Ye  to  whose  touch  (with  Darner's  skill)  is  known 

To  chann  to  life^  and  wake  the  sleeping  stone; 

Ye  rare  Promithic,  to  whose  hand  is  given, 

To  snatch  the  flame  that  warms  the  breast  of  Heay'n  ; 

Ye  tooi  ye  Bards,  illustrious  heirs  of  fame. 

Who  from  the  sun  your  mental  lineage  claim ; 

Approach  and  see  a  dear  and  kindred  art, 

Unhallow'd  maxims  to  her  sons  impart; 

See  her  (become  wild  faction's  ready  tool) 

Insult  the  Father  of  the  modern  school. 

Yet  he  first  enter'd  on  the  barren  land. 

And  rais'd  on  high  Armida's  powerful  wand : 

From  him  the  Academics  boast  a  name, 

He  led  the  way,  he  smoothed  their  path  to  fame; 

From  him  th'  instructive  lore  the  pupils  daim'd. 

His  doctrine  nurtur'd,  and  his  voice  inflam'd  1 

Oh  I  and  is  all  forgot?     The  sons  rebel. 

And  Regan-like,  their  hallowed  sire  expel. 

Cou'd  not  his  faculties,  so  meekly  borne. 

Arrest  the  hand  that  fix'd  the  rankling  thorn  ? 

Cou'd  not  the  twilight  of  approaching  age^ 

The  silver  hairs  that  crown'd  th'  indulgent  sage. 

Domestic  virtues,  his  time-honour'd  name. 

His  radiant  works  that  crowd  the  dome  of  fame  ; 

Say,  cou'd  not  these  suppress  the  opprobrious  scene, 

Atid  charm  to  slumber  academic  spleen  ? 

Hark)  mark  the  period,  when  the  children  stui^ 

The  parents'  feelings  with  their  serpent  tongue ; 

It  was  while  dimness  veil'd  the  pow'rs  of  sight 

And  ting'd  all  nature  with  the  gloom  of  night. 

(Not  many  days  remov'd)  the  master  canze 

With  wonted  z^  tp.tot^dt  the  swelling  t)ieme ! 

The  pi«|piant  canvass  his  creation  caught. 

And  drank  his  rich  exuberance  of  thought ; 
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Decked  with  the  beam  sof  in  pration's  sky, 
Glanc*d  o'er  the  work  his  fi&ely-frenzy'd  eye. 
—  Malignant  fate  approach'd — the  scenes  decay^ 
To  him  the  new  creation  fades  away ; 
Thick  night  abruptly  shades  the  mimic  sky. 
And  clouds  eternal  quench  the  frenzy'd  eye  ! ' 
Invention  shudder'd — Taste  stood  weeping  near  — 
From  Fancy's  gush'd  the  glitt'ring  tear—- 
Genius  exdaim'd  — '  my  matchless  loss  deplorCj 
'  The  hand  of  Reynolds  falls,  to  rise  no  more  V  ^ 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored   in  i:^^^^ 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  cccrii^n- 
tinued  his  unremitted  attention  to  the  dutc   -ies 
of  his  of&ce,  till  finding  the  complaint         in 
his  eyes  increase,   and  daily  expecting  t-^^he 

total  loss  of  sight,  his  resignation  seem ed 

to  be  indispensible.  He  appeared  in  t — ^^ 
Academy  for  the  last  time  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1791 ;  a:^»d 
at  a  General  Assembly,  held  on  the  10th  o^ 
November  in  that  year,  Mr.  West  desii — "^ 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  res^*^* 
ing  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  t — he 
President ;  and  was  as  follows  : 

«  Dear  Sir, 
**  I  must  request  the  favour  of  you      ^^ 
"  supply  my  place  at  the  General  Meetcr^^ 
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■^  held  this  evening.  I  beg  at  the  same 
^^  time,  that  you  will  acquaint  the  Academi- 
^^  cians,  that  however  desirous  I  am,  and  ever 
**  shall  be,  to  contribute  every  service  in 
my  power  towards  the  prosperity  of  the 
Academy,  yet,  as  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  serving  the  oflBce  of  President  for  the 
**  ensuing  year,  I  think  it  necessary  that 
^^  this  should  be  declared  at  the  present 
^^  Meeting,  that  the  Academicians  may  have 
^*  time  to  consider  between  this  and  the 
^*  10th  of  December  of  a  proper  successor. 
^*  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Joshua  Reynolds/' 

■•  •  •  -  •     . 

No  proceeding  in  the  Academy  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  letter  being 
read,  as  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
members,  that  Sir  Joshua  should  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  President,  and  appoint  a 
Deputy  to  act  for  him  at  the  usual  Meetings 
of  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  the  day  when  the  annual 
officers  are  elected,  he  was  returned  as  usual. 
Sir  Joshua  being  thus  re-elected  President, 
Sir  William  Chambers,  or  Mr.  West,  were 
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his  Deputies  at  subsequent  meetings.  But 
the  Academy  did  not  long  possess  their 
President  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  for 
the  disease  with  which  he  had  been  some- 
time afflicted^  now  made  rapid  progress,  and 
fm  the  2Sd  of  February,  1792,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  this  great 
artist,  and  exemplary  man,  paid  the  last 
awful  debt  to  nature,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age. 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  illness 
produced  a  melancholy  which  was  the  more 
distressing  to  his  friends,  as  it  was  indulged 
in  silence.  For  some  weeks  before  his  death, 
his  spirits  were  so  low,  that  he  was  unable  .to 
beat  even  the  consolations  of  friendship.  The 
numerous  attentions  of  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  men  of  science,  during  his  illness, 
were  the  best  testimony  of  the  value  set 
upon  him,  and  of  the  regret  with  which 
they  contemplated  his  iDness,  and  predict^ 
ed  his  dissolution.  <^  His  illness,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  ^^  was  long,  but  borne  widi  a  mild 
^^  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  least 
**  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  queru* 
'*  lous,  agreeable  to  the  placid,  and  even 
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eaouT  of  his  whole  life.  He  had,  from 
he  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct 
iew  of  his  dissolution,  which  he  contem- 
lated  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
othing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and 
sefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected 
ubmission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
"fcestow/' 

Upon  Sir  Joshua's  decease,  the  Council 
the  Royal  Academy  received  from  Messrs. 
^arke,  Metcalf,  and  Malone,  the  three 
ecutors,  the  following  propositions  re- 
ecting  the  funeral  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
^^^Ids  J  viz. 

"  That  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Executors  of 

**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  body  be 

**  conveyed  to    the  Royal   Academy  the 

**  evening  before  the  interment,  and  the 

^^  friends  who  attend  him  to  be  admitted  to 

**  proceed  from  thence." 

• 

i  "  They  leave  to  the  Royal  Academy  to 

t  I  *^  consider  of  the  propriety  of  inviting  such 

^'  ^^  persons  of  distinction  as  used  to  attend 

■  ^^  their  annual  meetings,  such  as  Ministers 
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^<  of  State,  Foreign  Ministers,  Presideqta   ot 
^*  Societies,  &c.  &c.  as  they  think  proper •?' 

^*  Sir  Joshua's  Undertaker  to  wait  on  Sir 
"William  Chambers,  to  receive  the  in- 
"  structions  of  the  Council,  for  the  ^  ro- 
^*  vision  of  coaches  for  the  Acadeir-znj, 
"  cloaks,"  &c.  &c. 


This  was  instantly  agreed  to  by  all 
sent,  except  Sir  William  Chambers,  ^^mfbo 
reminded  the  Council,  that  he  was  by  IKfs 
Majesty  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Bu  17d 
ing,  and  was  bound  not  to  permit  its  heiog 
used    for  any  other   purposes  than    those 
specified  in  the  grant,  which  runs  thus:*- 
"  TTiat  the  Academy  cannot  let  or  lend  any 
"  part  thereof^  for  any  other  purpose  than 
^*  that  to  which  it  is  appropria£edJ^  —  "  It 
"  therefore  appears,'*  said  Sir  William, "  that 
*^  however  desirous  we  were  to  shew. such  a 
"  mark  of  respect  to  our  late  President,  we 
**  were  not  in  possession  of  the  power." 

However  unprepared  and  disappointed 
the  Members  of  the  Council  were  by  this 
une^tpected  obstacle,  they  judged  it  pro^ 
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per  to  submit  to  the  objection  stated  by 
Sir  William  Chamberg»  acting  under  the 
Royal  Authority,  and  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Executors  to  that  effect. 

The  report  of  what  passed  in  the  Council 
quickly  spread  among  the  Academicians,  and 
tlie  expressions  of  disappointment  and  con- 
cern being  general,  Mr,  West  undertook  to 
state  to  His  Majesty  all  the  circumstances 
respecting  the  application  of  the  executors. 
The  result  was,  that  at  a  General  Assem- 
bly, hdd  February  28th,  Mr.  West  informed 
the  Members  that  he  had  communicated  to 
His  Majesty  the  proposals  received   from 
the  Executors  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
of   the  answer  which  had  been  returned, 
which  he  entirely  approved,  but  it  was  his 
Royal  pleasure  that  the  wish  of  the  Execu- 
tors should  be  complied  with.  Having  thus 
obtained  His  Majesty's  gracious  sanction,  a 
deputation  of  Members  immediately  waited 
on  the  Executors,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  body  should  be  removed  to  the  Aca- 
demy; that  one  of  the  apartments  should 
be  hung  with  black,  and  otherwise  prepared 
to  receive  it  in  the  customary  form ;  and 
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also,  thattfae  order  of  procession  to  the  placer 
of  interment  should  be  settled  conformabl< 
to  the  advice  of  the  Herald's  Office. 


Some  doubts  having  arisen  in  this  con 
ference  respecting  the  place  proper  to 
taken  by  the  Members  of  the  Academy  i 


the  procession,    the   Executors   left    tha 
point  to  be  decided  by  themselves.     It  w 
therefore  determined  that  the  general  bod; 
of  Members  of  that  Institution,  -^  Acad 
cians,  associates,  and  also   the   Honorar 
Officers,  —  should  follow  the  body  of  the 
illustrious  President  after  the  pall- 
his  own  family,  and  his  Executors. 


Agreeable  to  what  had  been 
the  body  was  conveyed  on  the  evening 
March  2d,  1792,  to  the  Royal  Academ 
and  there,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  ne 
morning,  the  several  persons  who  were 
attend  the  funeral,  assembled. 


So  early  as  nine  o'clock  that  mornin 
the  Peace  Officers  were  placed  at  the  com 
of  each  street  leading  to  the  Strand, 
street,  or  Ludgate  Hill,  in  order  to  pre 
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^went  all  earriages,  during  the  eourse  of  the 
:Mnorning9  from  driving  along  either  of  those 
streets.      All  carriages  during  this  morn- 
ing, from  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which 
"^vere  going  into  the  city,    passed  along 
IHolbom  and  Newgate*street.     From  ten 
'«>'clock    all  the  shops  between  Somerset- 
Ihonse  and  St.  PauFs  were  shut  up,  and  the 
^whole  space     between  Temple    Bar    was 
<^rowded  with  innumerable  persons  waiting 
-to  see  the  funeral  obsequies ;  and  from  that 
liour  till  twelve,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  mourning  coaches  coming  to  Somerset- 
Chouse,  and  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  conveying  to  that  place 
those   who    were    invited  to    attend    the 
funeral. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Joshua  who  attended 
on  this  occasion,  assembled  in  the  library 
and  council-chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  the  Academicians,  associates,  and  Stti* 
dents,  in  other  apartments  of  that  edifice. 

At  a  quarter-past  twelve,  the  coflSn  was 
put  into  the  hearse.  The  company  were 
convfeyed  in  forty-two  mourning  coaches  ; 

q  2 
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and  forty-nine  coaches  belongmg  to  the 
Noblemen  and  Grentlemen  attended. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  ^*  that  never  was 
a  public  solemnity  conducted  with  more 
order,  decorum,  and  dignity.  The  pro- 
cession set  out  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve 
o'clock.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sherifi^ 
honoured  the  procession  by  coming  to  So- 
merset Place,  where  an  officer's  guard  of 
thirty  men  was  placed  at  the  great  court 
gate.  After  the  procession  hftd  passed 
through  Temple-bar,  the  gates  were  shut 
by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  prevent 
any  interruption  from  the  passing  of  car- 
riages to  or  from  the  city  by  that  avenue. 

The  spectators,  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  street,  were  innumerable.  The  shops 
were  shut,  the  windows  of  every  house  were 
filled,  and  the  people  in  the  streets,  who 
seemed  to  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
bdield  the  whole  with  awftil  respect  and 
silence. 
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The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  foU 
lows  : — 

City  Marshall 

and  his  men. 

The  Lord  Mayor* 

The  Sheriffs. 


Lord  Elliot) 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.  T. 
Marquis  Townshend, 
K.  G.  Duke  of  Leeds, 


O 

o 


Viscount  Palmerston,  - 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  K.  P* 
Marquis  of  Abercom» 
Duke  of  Portlands 
Duke  of  Dorset,  K.  6. 


Chief  mourner*— Mr.  Gwatkioy  Sir  Joshua's  nephew  by     . 

marriage. 
Mr.  Marchiy  who  came  from  Italy  with  Sir  Joshua. 
Ralph  Kirtley^  Sir  Joshua's  old  servant. 

ExecuiorSm 
Edmund  Burke,  Esq,  Edmund  Malone,  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

E.  Catton,  Esq.  —  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq. 

Joseph  Nollekins,  Esq.  —  Benjamia  West,  Esq. 

John  Webber,  Esq.  — John  Yenn,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sandbyi  Esq.  walked  as  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Officers  of  the  Royal  Academy* 

Jim.  W3tQD,  Esq.  keeper —  Sir  William  ChomberSy  Treasurer 
John  Richards,  Esq.  Secretary  —  Domioick  Serres,  Esq. 

Librarian. 

ProfiusoTi  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.  Professor  of  Architecture, 

James  Barry,  Esq.  Professor  of  Painting, 

Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature, 

J.  Boswell,  Esq.  Secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 

qS 
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Academicians* 

John  BacoD,  Esq.  —  Thomas  Banksy  Esq. 
.  Francesco  BaitDlozze,  Esq.  —  Edward  Burch,  Esq. 
John  Singleton  Copley,  Esq.  —  Richard  Cosway,  Esq. 
George  Dance,  Esq.  —  Joseph  Farington,  Esq. 
William  Hamilton,  Esq.  —  William  Hodges,  Esq. 
T.P.De  Loutherbourgh,  Esq.  —  Francis  Milner  Newton^Esq. 
James  Northcote,  Esq.  —  John  Opie,  l^sq. 
John  Francis  Rigaud,  Esq.  —  — —  Russell,  Esq. 
Paul  Sandby,  Esq.  —  William  Tyler,  Esq. 
James  Wyatt,  Esq.  —  Johan  Zoffiiny ,  Esq. 

Associates* 

Mr.  Rebecca  —  Mr.  Rooker, 
Mr.  Edwards  —  Mr.  Nixon» 
Mr.  Hone  —  Mr.  Bourgeois, 

^r.  Bigg  —  Mr.  Bonomi, 
Mr.  Lawrence  —  Mr.  Smirke, 
MrJStothard  —  Mr.  Marchant, 
Mr.  Tresham. 

Associate  Engravers* 

Mr.  Green  —  Mr.  CoUyer, 
Mr.  Heath  —  Mr.  Brown. 

Artists^  not  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

,  Students. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cheesman  —  Mr.  Richard  Duppa, 

Mr.  I.  Saunders — Mr.  Martin  Archer  Shee, 

Mr.  Collins  —  Mr.*Bowyer, 

Mr.  Burch—  Mr.  Hickey, 

Mr.  Shelly  —  Mr.  Wood. 

NoUemen  and  Gentlemen  toho.  attended  tie  FuneraL 

Archbishop  of  York, 
Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
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K.  P.  Earl  of  Carysfort  —  Earl  of  Fife, 

Bishop  of  London, 

Vigcount  St,  Asaph, 

Lord  Fortescue  —  Lord  Son^ers. 

Lord  Lucan. 

Dean  of  Norwich. 

Sr  George-Beaumont  —  Right  Hon.  William  Windham. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume  —  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart. 

William  Forbes,  Bart —  Sir  Thomas  Dundass,  Bart* 

John  Rolle,  Esq.  M.  P.  —  Sir  William  Scott;  M.  P. 

Matthew  Montague,  Esq.  —  William  Weddell,  Esq. 

Kachard  Payne  Knight,   Esq.  M.  P Reginald  Pole 

Carew,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Crcorge  Rose,  Esq.  M.  P.  —  Dudley  North,  Esq.  M.  P, 

Abel  Massey,  Esq.  —  John  Cleveland,  Esq.  M.  P. 
lerman  John  Boydell,  Esq.  —  Alderman  Rd.  Clarke,  Esq. 
^^liarles  Townley^Esq. —  I^.  Laurence,  of  the  Commons. 

Captain  Pole  —  Colonel  Gwyn, 
"Wellbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  —  Edward  Jerningham,  Esq. 
John  Thomas  Batt,  Esq.  •»  Richard  Burke,  Esq. 
^^illiam  Seward,  Esq.  —  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 

Surgeon. 
^ ohn  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  —  Charles  Burney,  Esq.  Mus.  D. 
■  Coutts,  Esq.  —  William  Vachel,  Esq. 

——Home, Esq. Martin,  Esq. 

John  Devajrnes,  Esq.  —  William  Cruikshank,  Esq. 

John  Philip  Kemble»  Esq.  —  Joseph  Hickey,  Esq. 

Mr.  Poggi  —      ■         Drew,  Esq. 

Mr.Bredaf  &c.&c. 


The  hearse  arrived  at  the  great  western 
gate  of  St.  Paul's  about  a  quarter  after  two 
o'clock,  and  was  then  met  by  the  Djgnitar 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  choir,  who  chaunted  the  proper  psalms^ 

q4 
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whilst  the  procession  moved  to  the  end  o 
the  choir,  where  was  performed,  in  a  sup 
rior  mannw,  the  full  choir  evening  servi 
together  with  the  celebrated  anthem  of 
Bpyce;    the  body  remaining  duribg  th 
whole  time  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

The  chief  mourner  and  gentlemen  of  th 
Academy,  as  of  the  family,  were  placed  ne 
the  body.     The  chief  mourner  in  a  chair  ai 
the  head,  the  two  attendants  at  the  feet 
the  pall-bearers  and  executors  in  the  sea 
on  the  decanal  side,  and  the  other  nobl 
men  and  gentlemen  on  the  cantorial  aid 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  his  prope 
place,  as  were  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffi^-^ 

After  the  service^  the  body  was  conveyecX 
into  the  crypt,  and  was  placed  beneath  th& 
brass  plate  under  the  centre  of  the  dome^ 
Dr.  Jefferies,  Canon  Residentiary,  with  th^ 
other  Canons,  and  the  Pall-bear  :r^,  Execu-* 
tors,   Academicians,  and  the  who'o  choir, 
walking  two  by  two,  formed  a  circle  under" 
the  dome ;  the  grave-digger  attending  in  the 
middle  with  a  shovel  of  mould,  which  at. 
the  propier  time  was  thrown  through  the 
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^pertttre  of  the  plate,  on  the  cofiin;  The 
funeral  service  was  chaunted,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  organ  in  a  grand  and  affect- 
ing manner.  When  the  funeral  service  was 
ended,  the  Chief- Mourners  and  Executors 
went  into  the  crypt,  and  attended  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  which  was  dug  under 
the  pavement  The  body  was  interred 
close  adjoining  the  grave  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  procession  then  returned  in  nearly 
the  same  form  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  last  carriage  reached  that  place  at  half 
an  hour  past  four :  and  it  was  not  till  then, 
that  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar  were  thrown 
open.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,' 
Mr.  Burke  entered  the  room  where  the 
Academicians  were  assembled,  to  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  Family  and  Executor^, 
their  thanks  to  the  Academy  for  their  re^ 
spectful  homage  to  the  deceased ;  but  was 
prevented  by  his  feelings  from  saying  more 
than  a  few  words ;  —  he  sh^d  tears  luid 
departed. 

The  Academic  Body  then  resolved,  tha£ 
their  humble  and  dutiful  thanks  be  offered 
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to  His  Majesty  ^^  for  his  gracious  permis- 
^^  sion  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes  to  do 
^'  honour  to  their  late  President  Sir  Joshua 
^^  Reynolds,  and  for  enabling  thenij  by  a 
^^  splendid  concurrence  with  the  efforts  o£ 
^^  his  Executors,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  tl^e 
"  public."  —  Which  resolution   Mr.    West 
was  desired  to  present  to  His  Majesty. 


The  following  Address  of  Thanks 
then  voted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  SherL:flEs 
fpr  their  great  attention. 

^^  The  Members  of  the  Royal  AcadeooOT 
^^  beg  leave  to  express  their  warmest  thaiil^^ 
"  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  for  thefi^ 
^^  personal  attendance,  and  their  successfi^^ 
^^  regulations  in  preserving  order  and 
^^  corum  during  the  funeral  ceremony  o 
^^  their  late  worthy  President  Sir  Josh 
^^  .Reynolds,  and  for  this  honour  and  dkh 
^^  tinguishe4  attention  to  the  liberal  arts." 


^^  Finally  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Mem- 
^'  bers  of  the  Academy  should  continue  to 
<^  wear  mourning  during  one  month  from 
"thattfajae." 
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^'  Thus  were  deposited  the  venerable  xelica 

^       of  Sir  Joshuft  Rey  nolds5  doubly  hallowed  by 

^      a  nation's  respect,    and  by  the    tears  of 

private  friendship.  The  manifestation  of  the 

general  wish  to  do  honour  to  his  memory^ 

lias  been  fully  shewn.     The  assemblage  of 

-so  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of 

those  who  were  most  admired  for  their 

talents,  and  reverenced  for  their  virtues^ 

uniting  to  pay  their  respectful  homage  to 

^parted   excellence,    may    with    grateftd 

feelings  be  recorded  as  a  lasting  proof  of  the 

^*Slx  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  by  the 

'^^ost  refined  classes  of  society  j   and  the 

^^corum    of  the    public  on  the   solemn 

^^<^&sion,   was  not  less  honourable  to  the 

deceased  than  to  the  state  of  popular  feeling. 

»t^lie  mortal  remains  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
^^^^^  :kaving  been  d^osited  in  their  place 
^*  '  ir^$t,  the  void  which  his  departure  sud- 
^^^*ily  caused  in  a  very  large  circle  of  firiends 
***^  admirers,  seemed  at  first  to  be  an  hr- 
>arable  calamity ;  the  deep  regret,  there- 


*'*"    for  the  loss  of  an  artist  whose  works 


-^*i  so  long  been  a  source  of  delight,  and 
^ose  character  was  so  pure  and  refined  as 
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to  be  a  pattern  to  society,  naturally  occar 
sioned  many .  expressions  of  the  common 
feeling  to  issue  from  the  press,  which  ap- 
peared either  in  the  daily  journals,  or  other 
channels  of  public  communication.  Some 
6f  these  effusions,  which  have  been  thought 
wordiy  of  preservation,  will  be  here  given, 
not  on  account  of  any  literary  or  critical 
merit  which  they  may  possess,  but  as  truly 
expressing  the  sentiments  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  metropolis  and  country  on 
the  recent  misfortune. 


From  the  General  Evening  Post,   FeU 
25.  1792. 

SIR   JOSHUA    RETNOLDS. 

<^  On  Thursday.  Ia6t  died  this  great  and 
^^  excellent  .  man.  His  genius  was  not 
^^  merely  confined  to  his  own  peculiar  art, 
^^  for  bis  talents  were  various.  He  was  the 
^^  first  of  painters  because  he  chose  to  be  to  ;- 
^^  he  might  have  stood  with  Burke  in  ora- 
^VtQry,  or  Malone  in  criticism  and  elegattt 
^^  literature,  if  to  do  either  had  been  hts^ 
*^  object  . 


-^ 
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^^  His  coinpositions,  chiefly  discourses  on 
tJhe  art  he  professed^  are  marked  with  an 
^ttic  elegance  of  expression,  perhaps  the 
xresult'  of   the   harmony    of  his    mind; 
Shakespeare  owes  to    him    some    very 
Soeautiful  ducidations;  and  bis  country; 
Xier  school  of  painting.     As  long  as  taste 
hail  pursue  with  delight  the  progress  of 
he  arts^  so  long  shall  the  name  of  Rey- 
olds  be  revered,  when  even  the  best 
ipecimens  of  his  skill  are  faded  and  gone, 
nd  the  graver  presents  only  the  grace 
^^ith  which  he  was  wont  to  invest  what- 
ever came  before  him. 

"Virtue,  after  tJl,  will  pour  the'  best 
praise.     He  was  a  firm  and  faithftil  friend ; 
and  in  mixed  life  a  benevolent'  and  ho^ 
nourable  man. 


"  As  the  possessor  of  an  el^ant  and 

^   lovely  art,   something  may  be  requisite 

^^  that  may  discriminate  his  merits;   and 

^^  when  it  is  ascertained  what  standard  he 

^^  had  himself  assumed,  as  the  criterion  of 

^  \  ^^  excellence,  the  reference  of  his  own  works 

^  **  to  that  test   will  prove  how  far  he  had 

«  ^ff4%w^,^  th0  perfection  he  conceived. 
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"  If  we  are  to  judge  from  his  discours 
<^  of  the  sentiments  he  entertained  resj 
^<  ing  the  great  masters,  Michael  Ang^^Io 
"  appears  to  have  been  •the  god  of  Iz^is 
"  idolatry.  His  style  seemed  to  swell  wi  ^h 
^^  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  when  he  tre^^ts 

"  of  the  grandeur  of  that  artist's  conce^ ^P' 

"  tions.     Raphael,  the  President  points  t:::::^^^ 
^  as  the  model  of  perfect  outline,  who  giv^  '^^ 
*  the  happiest  contpur  to  his  objects.  Titia^^^^ 
"  he  perpetually  recommends  for  the  hat^-^^' 
"  mony  of  his  colours,  and  their  approx:  ^^^^' 
"  mation  to  nature,  in  the  truth  and  firmr^^^' 
^^  ness  of  his  masses. 

",We  have  perpetually  lamented,  tha^^s^ 
<*  what  is  technically  called  the  Vehic^^^^ 
"  should  have  led  him  to  chemic  experi:  ^::*i- 
"  ments,  which,  whatever  brilliancy  the^^^y 
"  may  lend  his  colours  for  the  preserr*^ -"^ 
"  day,  certainly  will  add  to  the  fadir«r:*g 
"  powers  of  time  upon  the  finest  tints. 


**  His  living  admirers  contemplate,  wil^*A 
"  astonishment,  the  lucid  transparency  •— ^Z* 
*^  his  colouring ;  posterity  will  be  confin^^^ 
"  to  the  admiration  of  his  unequalled  gra^c;^ 
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in  the  disposition  of  his  objects.  His 
Later  works  are,  we  believe,  more  secure 
and  stable  than  his  earlier. 

^^  When  Sir  Joshua  taught  us  how  to 
paint,  there  were  no  historic  works  which 
called  upon  the  painter's  skill  —  for,  a 
br^ue  taste  was  wanting:  —  vanity,  how- 
ever, was  not  wanting  ;  and  the  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  form  of  our  self-compla- 
^ency  crowded  his  sitting-room  with 
Bremen,  who  would  be  transmitted  like 
^Tigels,  and  men  who  would  be  habited 
1^  ike  heroes  —  there  they  were  sure  to  be 
i^ontented ;  the  apotheosis  was  the 
simple  operation  of  the  Painter's  mind, 
allowing  with  grandeur  and  with  grace. 

^  ^  Unhappily,  therefore,  history  has  not 
^.ui&ciently  occupied  his  pencil :— ^yet  he 
Kmas  left  us  such  specimens  of  what  he 
^^as  competent  to,  as  will  long  be  the 
^Doast  of  the  English  school  —  the  Ugo- 
ins^  the  Beaufort^  &c. 

"•*  His  very  portraits  are  indeed  historic, 
or  rather  perhaps  epic  —  there  is  always 
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<^  business,  mind,  character,  and  individu* 
*'  ality  —  yet  the  combined  whole  (iTst  seiz^ 
"  you. 

<^^  So  much  it  may  be  sufBciient,  in  pass- 
<<  ing,  to  have  dilated  upon  his  art,  a  few 
<^  words  shall  be  added  of  his  character,  in 
^<  which,  truth  to  say,  there  was  no  art. 
<<  He  was  the  centre  of  many  an  ingenious 
«<  society,  and  happy  were  those  societies ; 
for  their  centre  was  goodness.  The  con- 
ciliating mildness  of  his  manners  often 
^^  united  the  discordant,  and  reconciled.f»d 
<^  the  discomfited.  If  we  were  required  to«:9'^o 
^^  mention  the  man  of  our  times  most  be 
<<  loved  by  the  great  and  the  learned,  th 
^^  ingenious  and  the  polite ;  we  should,  with 
<^  out  hesitation,  notwithstanding  academi 
''  contests,  have  named  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
"  riolds." 


(( 
(( 


j- 


"  He  had  not  completed  his  69th  yeam'-^r 
"  when  he  was  taken  from  the  world  whicfrrM^  h 
"  admired  him*  and  the  nation  to  whicl 
"  he  was  an  honour.'* 
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{From  the  PMie  AdoerHser.) 

EPITAPH  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**  From  marble  monuments,  and  sculptured  arms, 
One  mournful  truth  th'  observant  mind  discerns ; 
Howe'er  by  genius  fir'd,  however  cast, 
IV>  €Hjie  complexion  we  must  come  at  last  i 
The  scire  of  science,  and  the  Artist's  friend, 
As  here  entomb'd,  but  marks  one  common  end ; 
Yet  that  his  name  the  mortal  wreck  may  brave, 
Aflbrds  some  consolation  in  the  grave; 
That  whfn  his  frame  be  moulder'd  into  dust. 
Or  time  have  dinged  o'er  this  chisseFd  bust,* 
The  finish'd  picture,  from  great  Reynolds's  hand, 
A  lasting  record,  shall  his  fame  demand ; 
To  after  ages  shall  his  paintings  shew,  : 
How  genius  colour'd«  and  how  nature  drew : 
Till  mellowing  time  the  Artists  self  display, 
A  perfect  portrait  at  the  judgment  day." 

•  SuppoflDg  a  bust  of  Sir  Joshua  placed  on  his  tomb.. 


**  One  may  say  of  our  departed  Sir 
*^  Joshua  Reynoldsi  what  Seneca  said  of  a 
**  great  Painter  of  his  time,  as  thus  trans- 
^«  lated :" 

^»  When  thy  fair  soul,  by  ev*ry  virtue  led, 

To  the  bright  source  of  grace  and  grandeur  flew, 

X'ainting  herself,  her  face  with  tears  o'erspread. 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  brush  and  palette  threw. 

These^  these,  said  she,  I'll  call  my  own  no  more; 
My  faVrite  son,  my  Reynolds  is  no  more !" 
VOL.  I.  .  r  ' 
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(From  tie  same.) 

^^  Impromptu,  by  a  gentleman  attending 
*^  the  funeral  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
^^  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  Sir  Anthony 
^^  Vandyke  was  also  interred,  in  (old)  St. 
''  Paul's,  anno  1641." 

'<  Alike  in  genius,  and  alike  in  worth, 
To  their  deserts  a  kindred  flame  was  giv'n, 

Their  fiuled  forms  together  rest  in  earth. 
And  in  one  flame  their  souls  unite  in  heav'u." 


{Rvm  tie  Morning  HeraUL) 
MONODY 

TO  TSE  BffEMORT  OF 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

<<  While  the  pure  flame  that  bums  upon  the  lyre, 
Around  the  heart,  and  lights  the  sacred,  fire, 
Heav'n  with  our  hopes  has  mix^d  the  cup  of  fear, 
And  dtoh'd  the  reeking  censor  with  a  tear. 
Flow,  limpid  tear,  Pierian  maidens  mourn ! 
And  thou,  O  Genius  t  grasp  the  silent  urn. 
Let  science,  pointing  with  her  finger,  till. 
That  Taste  tum*d  pale  wInu  classic  Reynolds  fell; 
Fate^  though  remorseless,  heav'd  e  solemn  sigh. 
And  Art  stood  trembling  for  iuturity. 
Seiz'd  with  dismay  no  more  the  Graces  smil'd 
And  nature  shudder'd  for  an  only  child. 
Yes,  child  of  nature,  on  thy  pencil  hung 
The  force  of  Genius,  with  the  Muse's  tongue. 
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What  Fancy  form'd  thy  glowing  thoughts  could  reach, 

And  give  the  canvass  every  poVr  but  speech. 

Learning  inviduous  of  the  darling  son, 

Op'd  all  her  stores,  and  made  you  half  her  own ; 

To  Nature's  pencil  join'd  her  classic  store ; 

The  Muses  wept  that  Knowledge  knew  no  mores  ' 

Through  life  they  prais'd  thee  and  lament  thy  fall; 

And  weep  as  niggards,  though  they  gave  thee  all ; 

How  oft  has  &ncy  from  the  cradle  ran, 

A  present  earnest  of  the  future  man  I 

How  oft  has  genius  mark'd  the  early  way. 

To  all  the  bright  maturi^  of  day  i 

The  in&nt  smiley  the  countenance  sincere, 

The  soul  awaken'd  to  the  tender  tear, 

The  heart  with  young  ambjtron  taught  to  glow. 

Or  gently  melting  atthe  tale  of  woe; 

The  eye  that  answers  ere  the  story's  told. 

The  certain  presage  of  superior  mould : 

Time  clasps  his  fondling,  and  with  pleasure  sees. 

To  manhood  rais'd,  an  infant  Hercules. 

Thy  early  pencil  mark'd  thy  future  fame, 

When  science  trod  where  dawning  genius  came ; 

Attentive  Reason  view'd  the  sober  part. 

And  Merit  bade  you  to  command  the  heart. 

Garrick  stood  fix'd,  enchanted  to  your  will, 

(The  only  time  that  Oarrick  could  stand  still) : 

Johnson  with  pleasure  viewM  thy  well-eam'd  bays, 

And  stamped  thy  sanction  with  the  nod  of  praise. 

Hail  matchless  trio,  Britain's  boast  and  pride  1 

By  worth  united,  and  in  wittdl/d. 

Each  taught  the  world  what  tutor'd  Genius  gave, 

And  each  desceoded  —  hohor'd  to  the  grave. 

r  S 
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* 

Thro'  moral  life  the  weary  Rambler  past. 
And  found  the  peaceful  sepulchre  at  last. 
The  Actor,  form'd  by  nature.to  excel, 
Stoop'd  to  Fate's  exit  —  and  the  curtain  fell. 
Reynolds  remained  their  friendship  to  deplore, 
'  Now  Ugolino's  sorrows*  are  no  more.' 

*^  The  easy  flow  that  marks  the  Roman  school 
Where  thought  unfettered  knows  no  silken  rule ; 
The  touch  of  Raphael  that  conv^s  a  mind. 
The  grace  of  Titian  waving  unoonfin'd ; 
Correggio's  ease,  and  Gkddo's  modest  air, 
With  Buonaroth  as  a  polar  star.* 
These  set  aloft  on  Painting's  matchless  throne. 
He  scopi'd  to  copy -—yet  he  made  his  own. 
To  Rubens'  tints  he  gave  a  beauteous  hue. 
And  added  charms  that  Rubens  never  knew ; 
Warm'd  the  plain  canvass  with  a  thought  unknown. 
And  with  the  picture's  fame  affix'd  his  own. 
Farewell,  thou  first  that  Britain's  school  can  boast. 
From  Genius  parted,  and  to  science  lost. 
May  every  laurel  Reynolds  planted  grow. 
With  head  reclin'd,  the  cynosure  of  woe : 
Each  leaf  shall  catch  the  mom's  soft  breatlung  dew. 
And  drop  it  on  the  grave  as  tears  for  you. 
Perhaps,  in  future  times,  some  Bard  may  say. 
Beneath  this  sod,  the  British  Zeuxis  lay. 
Here  fix'd  by  Fate's  irrevocable  doom, 
Mould'ricg  in  dust  is  Reynolds'  sacked  tomb.'^ 

*  Vide  Sir  Joshua'f  last  Lecture. 
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{Fi-om  the  Gentlettian't  Magazine.) 
EPiTAPH  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**  Thiae  Reynolds  was  the  power,  and  thine  alone, 
To  seize  the  varying  form  of  every  grace, 

To  add,  to  nature^  spirit  all  thine  own. 

And  show  the  mind,  resplendent  on  the  face  ! 

•*  How  strong  thy  pencil  when  it  warn'd  the  heart. 
By  pourtray'd  horrors  of  the  guilty  breast ! 

DEfow  soft,  how  sweet,  how  delicate^  its  art. 
When  in&nt  innocence  its  charms  ezpress'd ! 

^<  When  aged  beau^  hallows  from  her  shrine, 
The  glowing  touches  of  her  magic  hand,. 

What  hues  ethereal,  and  what  fire  divine. 
At  once  our  wonder  and  delight  command ! 

**  Imagination,  skill,  and  knowledge  join'd. 
What  could  escape  thy  eye,  elude  thy  art? 

What  radiant  form,  or  what  celestial  mind. 
Transcend  the  virtues  of  the  hand  and  heart. 

^*  Yes^  though  thy  genius  glanc'd  from  earth  to  Heaven^ 
.   And  caught  bright  glimpses  ev'n  of  things  divine ; 
Vet'  to  a  mortal  hand  'twas  never  given 

To  trace  the  seraphs  from  which  now  is  thine." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


**  Re3molds  dead  I"  cries  busy  Fame 
A  Bard  replies,  **  that  cannot  be;' 

Reynolds  and  nature  are  the  same. 
Both  bom  to  immortality. 

r  3 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  narrative,  it  has 
been  shown  to  what  a  low  state  the  arts  had 
^  fallen  in  this  country  at  the  period  when 
jSir  Joshua  Reynolds  commenced  his  stu- 
dies ;  but  that,  from  the  same  point  of  time^ 
there  has  been  a  growmg  disposition  in. the 
public  in  favour  of  the  fine  arts,  and  many 
efforts!  have  been  made  for  their  benefit. 
Encouraged  by  this  inclination^  so  strongly 
and  so  frequently  manifested,  especially  in 
the  upper  classes,  of  society.  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, whose  mind  was  often  employed  in 
devising  means  for  general  or  particular 
improvement,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
society  which  should  have  for  its  object 
the  encouragement  of  art  by  enabling  Artists 
to  dispose  of  their  works  to  the  best  advfm- 
tage.  Having  communicated  his  thoughts 
to  several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,known 
patrons  and  lovers  of  the  arts,  the  plan  of 
an  establishment  to  be  called  the  British 
Institution  was  formed ;  and  being  submitted 
to  His  Majesty,  he  was  graciously  pleased 
to  approve  it,  and  to  declare  himself  patron. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  equally  disposed  with 
his  Royal  Father  to  sanction  an  undertak- 
ing which  promised  to  be  of  public  advan* 
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'ftage,  was  pleased  to  become  its  Vice  Patron 
and  President.  The  expense  attending^ 
^he  foundation  of  this  Institution  was  de<- 
:£ayed  by  the  contributions  of  individuals, 
and  the  list  of  subscribers  comprehended 
<he  names  of  His  Majesty,  of  the  Prince  of 
^Wales,  the  whole  of  the  Hoyal  Family,  and 
a  large  number  of  nobility  and  gentlemen. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  plan  was  an 
annual  exhibition,  to  consist  of  the  works 
of  living  British  Artists  offered  for  sale» 
The  Institution  was  established  June  4th^ 
1805,  and  the  first  exhibition  opened 
January  18th,  1806. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  money  paid 
for  admission  to  the  exhibition,  and  from^ 
the  sale  of  Catalogues,  being  added  to  that 
obtained  by  subscription,  has  been  occasi*- 
onally  employed  in  purchasing  such  pic- 
tures by  British  Artists  as  have  been  judged 
to  have  sufficient  merit  to  be  entitled  to^ 
marked  distinction  ;  in  order  to  encourage 
others  in  their  exertions^ 

After  n  few  years  had  passed  away,  dur*- 
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ing  which  time  the  Institution  proceeded 
with  success,  it  occurred  to  the  direc- 
tors that  it  might  be  very  desirable  if  an 
exhibition  could  be  formed,  that  should 
consist  entirely  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  ^ 
Reynolds.  Such  a  display  they  conceived  A 
would  be  a  high  gratification  to  the  public,  «^ 
and  equally  delightful  and  advantageous  to 
Artists.  Great  exertions  were  accordingly 
made  to  procure  the  finest  examples  of  his 
productions  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
several  proprietors  of  them  complied  most 
liberally  with  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 

The  number  of  pictui^es  exhibited 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
When  the  arrangement  of  works  was  com- 
pleted, the  exhibition  was  preceded  by  .a 
grand  commemoration  dinner,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday,  May  8th,  1813,  at  the 
British  Institution.  The  Prince  Regent 
(the  President  of  the  British  Institution) 
had  announced  his  intention  of  honouring 
the  dinner  with  his  presence.  His  Royal 
Highness  arrived  at  the  British  Gallery  at 
five  o'clock  to  view  the  exhibition,  and 
he* was  graciously  pleased  to  express  the 
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iiighest  admiration  9  both  of  the  pictures  and 
:heir  arrangement  A  short  time  before 
leven,  the  Regent  was  conducted  from  the 
Grallery  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  through 
i  temporary  covered  way  to  Willis's  rooms* 
Fhe  Prince  Regent  sat  as  President  of  the 
British  Institution,  having  a  Bust  of  Sir 
Foshua  Reynolds  placed  behind  him.  The 
Marquis  of  Stafford  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and,  as  Deputy  President, 
he  oflSiciated,  giving  the  toasts,  &c. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum* 
berland's  band  was  stationed  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  performed  several  select  and 
appropriate  pieces  during  and  after  dinner. 
To  "  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'* 
was  a  toast  drank  with  enthusiasm  and 
feeling. 


About  half-past  nine  the  Pnnce  Recent 
left  the  dining-room,  and  was  reconducted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  to  the  gallery, 
which  was  lighted  up  on  the  occasion.  The 
brilliancy  and  rich  harmonious  colouring 
pf  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  which  sparkled 
on  the  waJISf — ^the  el^ant  assemblage  of 
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animated  beauty  who  graced  the  eveuing 
show,  the  great  namber  of  the  nobility, 
statesmen,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
of  rank,  consequence,  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments, that  were  assembled  with  their 
Prince,  to  be  delighted,  and  to  honour  the- 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  gave  th< 
whole  a  most  fascinating  and  grand  efiect 

It  was,  indeed,  "  the  feast  of  reasony  and 

•*  the  flow  of  soul." 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  dead  mor 
than  twenty  years,  and  almost  a  new 
neration  had  risen  up,  whose  taste  had  bee: 
formed  upon  works  that  had  been  exhibit 
to  the  public  since  his  time.     The  majority^^ 
of  spectators  were*  but  imperfectly  acquaint 
ed  with  his  works,  and  such  an  accumul 
tion  of  splendid  art  had  been  seen  by  none^ 
it  is   not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this 
magnificent  display  should  have  operated 
80  poweriully.     The  public  prints  became 
die    vehicle   of   declamatory    and  critical 
praise,  of  which  "some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  the  specimens  here  quoted.     Tlie  fol* 
lowing  observations  were  published  sooii 
after  tide  Exhibition  was  opened^ 
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Morning  Post,  May  ISth,  1813. 

^'  The  British  Institution.     Collection  of  Sir 
*^  Joshua  Reynolds^s  Paintings.^^ 

'<  Yesterday  will  long  remain  memorable 
^^  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Arts,  fitim 
^^  its  opening  to  the  view  of  the  public,  the 
^^  paintings  of  the  brightest  ornament  of  our 
^^  national  school,  liberally  contributed  by 
^^  the  various  possessors,  to  be  exhibited  in 
^^  honour  of  his  memory,  and  for  the  be- 
^*  nefit  of  the  fine  arts  in  general.  Never 
^*  before,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  this,  or 
^  in  any  other  nation,  was  so  proud  a 
^  monument  reared  by  one  man,  as  is  here 
^  erected  to  the  honour  and  character  of  his 
^^  country,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
^  dictionary  of  praise  would  be  exhausted 
^  before  we  could  express  the  pleasure  we 
^  experienced  in  viewing  this  noble  coUec- 
^  tion.  We  have  seen,  and  seen  with 
**  wonder,  many  splendid  galleries,  contain*- 
*^  ing  selections  from  idl  the  great  masters, 
and  have  Wondered  in  rapture  £t>m 
gfusing  on  the  pure  and  sublime  outlines 
of  Angdoj  to  contemplate  CorreggiOj  to 
tepose  on  the  mellov  tints  of  Titian^  to 
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^^  dwell  on  the  splendour  of  Paul  Veronae 
^^  to  admire  the  gorgeous  colouring  o 
"  Rubens^  to  relax  in  the  characteristic  mer- 
"  riments  of  Teniers^  and,  in  fine,  to  gather 
^^  enjoyment  from  the  beauties  of  the  se- 
^^  veral  famous  schools  in  Europe, 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

<<  But  never  till  now  did  we  taste  aU  this 
^^  variety  of  gratification  springing  from  one 
^^  source ;  the  amazing  work  of  one  mighty 
*^  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  the 
*<  sensations  with  which  the  mind  is  over- 
<*  whelmed  on  entering  the  British  GaUery. 
'*  The  senses  at  first  refuse  to  grasp  at ,  the 
^^  large  prospect  of  delight,  and  the  earliest 
^^  emotions  are  those  of  confusion,  and  dia- 
*^  order.  But  we  come  by  degrees  to  be 
^^  reconciled  to  the  magic  that  surrounda 
^^  us,  and  go  from  room  to  room,  and  from 
^V  picture  to  picture,  experiencing  all  the 
^^  diversity  of  grateful  setisations,  which  so 
^^  interesting  a  spectacle  is  sure  to  produce. 
"  To  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  commuoi- 
«  cate  any  idea  of  these  would  be  vain  j  we 
^^  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
<^  statement  in  saying,  that  here  is  provided 
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^  ftiU  of  the  dearest  recollections  to  our 
**  elder  artists  ;  -^  full  of  instruction  to  their 

» 

<<  juniors,  in  tracing  a  J?e^o/cb  through  a 
course  of  forty  years ;  —  full  of  national 
glory,  and  fraught  with  unmeasurable 
^^  pleasure  to  all,  while  it  is  calculated  to  lay 
*^  the  foundation  of  such  improvement  ia 
"^^  the  arts,  as  we  trust  will  raise  Britain  even 
^^  to  a  higher  rank  than  she  has  yet  held 
•*  among  the  nations/' 
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In  the  Observer,  the  following  appeared 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1813. 

*^  Genius,  like  "Egypt's  Monarchs,  timely  wise, 
**  Constructs  its  own  memorial  ere  it  dies." 

"  Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius 
*^  in  this  country,  to  be  so  highly  honoured, 
*^  as  in  the  person  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
^^  Surrounded  and  admired  during  a  long 
^*  life,  by  all  that  was  splendid  in  opulence, 
^^  all  that  was  dignified  in  rank,  all  that  was 
*^  lovely  in  beauty,  all  that  was  powerful  in 
**  talents,  all  that  was  estimable  in  virtue  — 
^^  his  death  was  universally  to  be  a  national 
^^  calamity,  an  unexampled  respect  was  paid 
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<^  to  his  memory^  he  was  followed  to  tbe 
^^  grave  by  the  most  noble  and  distinguish^ 
^^  ed  individuals  in  the  land,  and  the  m 
^^  tropolis  assumed  an  exterior  of  grii 
<^  which,  until  that  period,  had  been  reserv 
^^  ed  for  Royalty  alone. 


^^  The  works  of  this  great  artist,  diffiised^^ 
throughout  the  empire,  have  long 
the  delight  of  every  one  capable  of 
preciating  excellence.  The  Governors  o: 
the  British  Institution,  having  conceivi 
the  magnificent  id^a  of  collecting  a  nam 
ber  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  those 
works,  proceeded  with  that  laudable 
ardour  by  which  they  have  on  so  many 
occasions  been  actuated,  to  execute  th^r 
intention  ;  and  the  public  were,  on  Mon- 
day last,  admitted  to  witness  the  triutnph^^^I^ 
of  British  art,  which  is  the  result  of  their^K^ ^u* 
exertions. 
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^'  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  th 
^<  effect  of  this  unprecedented  assem 
of  genuine  splendour.     That  admiratiox- 
which  the  sight  of  a  single  fine  produ 
^'  tion  of  Sir  Joshua's  cannot  but  alwa 
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*^  inspire,  is  here  increased  and  sublimed 
^  till  the  mind  is  almost  overwhelmed  by 
^  its  intensity.  An  awful  and  indescrib- 
^  able  sensation  —  elevating  conviction  of 
^  the  greatness  of  human  powers  mingled 
^  with  melancholy  reflection  on  the  short- 
^^  ness  of  their  duration  —  must  be  expe- 
^^  rienced  by  the  beholder.  But  what  will 
^  unquestionably  be  the  ultimate  and 
^  triumphant  feeling  of  the  generous 
^  and  patriotic  breast,  is  exultation  that 
^  England  has  given  birth  to  a  painter  of 
^  such  exalted  genius  and  such  refined  taste 
^  —  a  painter  who,  in  immortalizing  him- 
^  self,  has  contributed  with  the  kindred 
*<  spirits  of  a  Shakespeare^  Newton^  and  a 
*^  Chathamj  to  confer  on  his  country  that 
"^  character  by  which  alone  a  civilized  and 
*^  intellectual  world  is  distinguished  from 
^^  a  savage  and  barbarous  nation. 

**  The  present  Exhibition  will  for  ever 
^^  set  at  rest  the  question  which  by  some 
*^  has  been  so  strangely  raised  as  to  the 
^^  competency  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  the 
^^  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  highest 
^  department  of  art,  had  a  corresponding 
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*<  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
'^  induced  him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that 
object  No  one  can  hesitate  to  pronounce 
in  the  affirmative,  who  contemplates  the 
^^  UgolinOf  the  Cardinal  Beaufort^  or  the 
5^  InfatU  Jupiter.  Of  his  talents  in  compo- 
M  sitions  of  a  less  dignified  but  more  gene- 
<<  rally  pleasing  nature,  the  Infant  Aectdemj/j 
*^  the  Robin  Goodfellow^  and  the  Oip$ey 
<^  Fortune-  Teller y  afford  most  exquisite  spe- 
<^  cimens.  But  the  taste  of  the  times  in 
i^  which  Sir  Joshua  lived  compelled  him  to 
"  devotehimself  principally  to  portrait  paint* 
<^  ing;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  to  that 
*^  part  of  the  art  he  imparted  an  elevation 
**  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Many 
<*  of  the  finestof  his  performances  of  that  de- 
^^  scription  are  in  the  British  Gallery,  and 
^^  they  exhibit  th^most  profound  knowledge 
<<  of  composition,  colouring,  and  expression. 
<<  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are 
<<  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sterne, 
<<  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Burney,  the  Marquiss  of 
«  Granby,  Admiral  Keppell,  Mn  Whit- 
<<  bread,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Lady  Hamilton, 
*^  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Duke  of 
<«  Orleans,  &c. 
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(FV-om  the  Morning  Past,  August  23^  180S.) 
CLOSE  OF  THE  BRITISH  GALLERY. 

^^  Our  attention  and  space  were  so  com-> 
pletely  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  with  the  record  of  the  triumph  of 
*^  our  Arms  in  the  Peninsula,  that  we  had 
^^  not  the  good  fortune  to  allot  that  portion 
^^  of  either  which  the  subject  merited,  to 
^^  notice  this  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
*^  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Arts.  But  as 
'^  a  grateful  duty  can  never  be  performed 
^^  too  late,  we  now  seize  an  opportunity  of 
^^*  discharging  a  debt  which  we  oWe  -  to 
^'  the  public,  having  already  called  so 
^^  repeatedly  for  this  brilliant  national 
^^  exhibition. 

^^  Its  objects,  as  detailed  in  the  Preface 
^^  to  the  Catalogue^  which  has  been  so 
widdy  diffused^  as  to  render  renumer- 
ation  needless,  are  every  way  so  admir- 
able, as  to  challenge  wimingled  praise 
<*  fix>m  the  friends  of  the  Arts.  To 
^^  advance  the  national  character,  to  honour 
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<^  the  memory  of  departed  genius,  and  at 
^^  the  same  time,  to  instruct  and  stimu- 
'^  late  the  living  artist  to  a  glorious  com- 
*'  petition,  involved  a  design  worthy  of 
^^  those  who  originated  and  matured  this 
^  splendid  idea.  Hie  two  first  of  these 
^^  points,  no  one  will  deny,  the  opening 
^^  this  gallery  has  completely  accoin- 
^^  plished.  Our  national  character  in 
^^  the  art  has  been  elevated  above  envi- 
^^  ous  criticism  — --  the  memory  of  the  esti- 
<<  mable  artist  has  been  renewed  and  im- 
<*  pressed  on  every  mind  with  augmented 
^^  force.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
^^  the  third  and  last  object  will  be  attained; 
^^  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing, 
^'  that  the  young  artist  who  remains  unim-- 
^^  proved  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
(<  gallery  of  splendour,  will  never  readi 
^^  any  eminence  in  his  profession. 

^^  The  study  of  these  pictures,  above  tbat 
<^  of  the  pictures  of  any  painter  that  ever 
<^  existed,  furnishes  a  history  of  the  art, 
^^  and  is  calculated  to  convey  instruction 
<<  th^  most  valuable.  They  embrace  the 
^^  whole  space  of  a  loBg    life  spent  in 
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^  an^ous  Endeavours  to  attain  perfection, 
^^  especidly  in  colouring  —  the  most  fas- 
•*  cinating,  if  not  the  highest  branch  of  the ' 
*^  Art.  The  failure,  in  a  few  instances, 
**  conveyed  as  useful  a  lesson  as  the  perfect 
*^  success  in  others.  Sir  Joshua  returnedfrom 
Italy  in  1752,  and  from  that  period  to 
1791,  (he  died,  Feb.  23,  1792,)  he  so 
applied  his  talents  to  the  improvement 
of  that  profession  to  which  he  had  dcme 
^  so  much  honour,  as  not  only  to  acquire 
^^  the  highest  fame,  but  to  leave  the  art  in  a 
^^  state  of  elevation  which  it  had  never  before 
^^  enjoyed  in  £ngland,  and  achieve  more 
^^  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  single 
^^  artist  in  any  age  or  country.  A  series 
of  the  productions  of  such  a  man  must 
surely  be  fiill  of  interest  to  the  public 
generally,  and  replete  with  information 
to  the  artist  especially. 
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^^  We  do,  therefore,  look  most  confidently 
^'  to  see  the  benefits  derived  fi-om  this  exhi- 
^  bition,  displayed  in  many  a  fiiture  efibrt 
^  of  native  genius ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in 
^^  addition  to  the  casual  view  of  the  whole' 
*^  number,  in  common  with  other  visators/ 
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<<  to  the  gallery,  we  learn  with  pleasure  that 
'^  the  following  excellent  pictures  have  been 
^^  left  by  their  liberal  owners  for  the  parti- 
<<  cular  advantage  of  the  Students.  They 
<^  are  admirable,  —  some  of  them  the 
<^  d^txuvres  of  Reynold$^  and  if  profitably 
<'  consulted,  will,  we  trust,  lay  the  founda- 
^^  tion  of  future  greatness  so  acknowledged,  .^  J, 
^^  as  to  create  the  originals  no  mean  rivals^^r*^, 
"  and  to  the  country  no  unworthy^^nr 
«  ornaments:  — 

Pictures.  Proprietcrs. 

Portrait  «?  the^ukeof  Or-^  ^^  p^.^^  j^^^ 

^^Jt"^  ^l']  •"»•  Royal  Acdany. 

Mrs.  Siddons     -      Wm,  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P/*=X  ^' 

thelateJohnHuD-7  liir      tt     ^ 
ter,  Esq. .      .  J  Mrs.  Hunter. 

Bishop  Newton        Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort   7  -c    i    r  i^ 
Virgin  and  Child      -        .  J  E«^Iof  Egremont. 

In&it  Jupiter  *  «  •  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Infant  Hercules  -  -  XfOrd  Fitzwiliiam. 
In&nt  Academy        -        -      Viscount  Palmerston. 

In&ntSamad  -        -   \^^  Hon.   Chark. 

(^     Long. 
Venus  and  Cupid    7  v^    i   i«  tt       -  ^ 

HopenursingLoveJ    '     "      Earl  of  Upper  Oftsory. 

Nymph  and  Child  -  -  Earl  of  Carysfort. 
Sleeping  Child  -        -      Earl  of  Aylesfoid. 

sSpin'^Giri^-      5  •      '"     S™«^  ^'^^^  Esq. 
Theory  of  Painting  -      ^      Hi^hes,  Esq. 
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"  From  the  study  of  these,  we  doubt  not, 
"  many  a  splendid  work  may  hereafter  be 
"  traced.  As  Reynolds  drew  the  mastery 
^  evident  in  the  heads  of  his  portraits  from 
^  Raffaelle,  in  the  Vatican,  so  may  our  stu- 
'^  dents  acquire  similar  skill  from  him  who 
^'  has  thus  naturalised  the  splendours  of  the 
^*  Divine^  and  made  them  British  without 
^^  impairing  their  superiority.  As  Reynolds 
^^  added  his  own  experiments  in  colouring 
^'  to  the  tints,  he  reaped  from  a  close  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  Venetian  school,  our  Students 
"  acquire  similar  skill  by  marking  his  pro- 
**  ductions,  in  which  they  are  so  pre-emi- 
*^  nently  combined.  From  him  the  painter 
^  of  history  may  be  inspired  with  taste  — 
*^  the  portrait  painter  may  be  taught  breadth 
**  and  freedom  of  pencilling ;  richness  of 
**  colouring  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  the 
poetical  painter  delicacy,  and  every  en- 
chanting quality  which  can  inhabit  worl  s 
of  fancy;  even  the  landscape  painter 
may  from  his  back-grounds  receive  no 
<<  worthless  hints,  and  all  artists  tomething 
**  which  may  convert  to  their  manifest  im^ 
"  provement 
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<^  All  this  we  anticipate  j  but  not  od]^ 
.^^  this,  but  an  amended  capacity  in  thost — el 
^^  who  patronise  and  judge  to  enaUe  the 
*^  better  to  appreciate  what  shall  be  p 
^^  duced.  Looking,  then,  to  golden 
/^  for  the  art,  with  merit  and  encourage 
^^  ment,  proceeding  side  by  side,  fixmi  th 
^^  date  of  this  truly  admirable  exhihitioDjc^^^By 
^^  we  take  our  leave  from  that,  the  like  oft:«>f 
"  which  we  never  may  see  again.'* 

To  these  specimens  many  others  mighfr  mt 
be  added :  -^  for  the  press  poured  forth  il 
praise  in  every  shape,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  but  what  has  been  given  will  suffice 
shew  how  much  public  feeling  was  exdt 
by  that  memorable  display  of  the  works 
our  illustrious  countryman. 
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Doubtless  it  was  honourable  to  the 
mory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  have 
thus  made  the  subject  of  universal  pani^< 
ric ;  and  also  to  the  country,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  liberal  in  its  praise  where  it 
was  so  well  deserved;  but  however  satis* 
factory  to  observe  the  just  and  generous 
direction  of  popular  opinion  in  this  case. 
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k  most,  be  evident  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  public  animadversion  on  such 
topics^  that  to  admire^  and  even  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  for  works  of  elegant  art^  does 
not  necessarily,  imply  much  critical  skill  in 
them. 

In  comparing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with 
the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived ;  or,  which 
was  often  done,  in  preferring  him  to  all,  by 
su{^osing  him  to  have  united  in  himself 
whittever  was  admirable  in  eac^,  there  is 
an  extravagance  which  destroys  the  valne 
of  praise,  and  gives  it  almost  the  effect 
of  ridicule.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  of  the 
many  who  undertake  to  be  the  guides  of  taste, 
that  are  ^ual  to  the  task ;  so  that  although 
an  artist  may  not  be  displeased  to  fmd 
his  works  commended,  he  has  frequently, 
at  such  times,  more  cause  to  approve  the 
kind  di^osiHon  of  his  panegyrist,  than  to 
admit  the  arguments  on  which  his  eneomi-^ 
mns  are  founded  —  indeed  he  is  on  that 
account  often  alarmed  at  the  praise  he  hears, 
andthrnks^good  fortune  alone  had  preserved 
him  from  condemnation. 
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Nevertheless,  perilous  as  it  is  to  venture 
on  critical  ground,  the  course  of  this  nar-^ 
rative  now  drawing  to  a  close,  requires  sbm^ 
final  remarks  on  the  great  and  excellent 
character  which  is  its  subject. 


The  following  description  of  Sir  Joshua' 
person  which  has  been  given  is  esact :  — 


^y  In  his  stature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  w^ 
^<  rather  under  the  middle  size.     He  was  L 
<^  height  nearly  five  feet  six  inches,  of 
^<  florid  complexion,  roundish  blunt  features,^  ^ 

'*  and  a  lively  pleasing  aspect  j  not  corpu -" 

^'  lent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it^  but::^  ^ 
**  extremely  active."  With  manners  hi^j  ^M 
polished  and  agreeable,  he  possessed  an. 
uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  but  always 
under  the  strictest  regulation,  which  ren- 
dered him,  at  all  times,  a  most  pleasing 
and  desirable  companion.  Such  was  the 
undeviating  propriety  of  his  deportment, 
that  wherever  he  appeared,  he,  by  his 
example,  invariably  gave  a  tone  of  de- 
corum to  the  society.  With  a  carriage 
the  most  unassuming,  he  always  com- 
manded that  personal  respect  which  was 
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shewn  him  on  all  occlisions.    No  man  was 
itiore    fitted    for    the  seat    of    authority. 
When    acting    in    a  public   capacity,    he 
united    dignity     with    ease ;    in     private 
society,  he  was  ever  ready  to  be  amused, 
and    to  contribute    to  the  amusement  of 
others ;    and    was     always     attentive     to 
receive  information  on  every  subject  that 
presented    itself;    and    by  the  aid  of  an 
ear-trumpet  he  was  enabled  to  partake  of 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  with  great 
facility    and  convenience.     He   was  very 
observant  of  character;    but  if  he  made 
remarks   upon    singularity   or    vanity,    it 
was   with   playful    delicacy.     On   disposi- 
tions  of  a  more  offensive  kind  he  seldom 
expressed  his  feelings,  but  guarded  him- 
self against  obtrusive  advances  by  gently 
shifting  his  attention  to  some  other  object. 
He    was  very   easy    of  access,    and  the 
young     artists     who    were     desirous     to 
benefit  by  this  advice,  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining   it,  and  it  was  always  given 
firankly  and  kindly,  with-  great  sincerity, 
but  with  as  much  encouragement  as  truth 
would  alloW. 
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If  it  were  asked,    how  Sir  Joshua  ap- 
peared to  stand  in  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, the  answer  would  be,  that  he  was  an 
exemplary  instance  of  modesty.      To  the 
compliments  he  received,  he  listened  and 
bowed,  but  it  was  rather  as  one  submitting 
to  the  remarks  that  were  made,  by  which 
he  might  profit,  than  the  complacency  of 
self-approbation.      He  never  justified  the 
encomiums  of  admiring  spectators  of  his 
works  by  reasoning  upon  them.     Having 
performed  what  he  undertook  to  do,  he 
lejQ;  to  others  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
his  productions.      He  would  occasionally 
notice  somedifficulty  he  had  found  in  execut- 
ing a  work,  to  account  for  some  questional 
bie  appearance,  or  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
sometimes  trespassing  a  little  upon  truth,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  eye ;  but  such  remarks 
were  only  made  to  artists,  and  were  always 
accompanied  with  a  caution  against  the  prac- 
tice, except  where  indispensibly  necessary. 
In  painting,  as  in  music,  deviations  from 
strict  rules  are  occasionally  required ;  and  to 
justify  these^  the  artist  can  only  refer. to 
feelings  which,  to  him,  supply  the  place  of 
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]aw»«  It  is  recorded  in  a  late  publication^ 
that  when  Haydon,  the  celebrated  musical 
composer)  was  requested  to  give  bis  reasons 
.for  certain  unuisual  transitions  or  modula- 
tions in  his  work,  he  merely  answered, 
^  I  did  it  because  it  was  best  so." 

In  professional  application  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  before  stated,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  persevering  indus- 
try. It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  ^^  he 
^^  was  never  wearied  into  despondency  by 
^  miscarriage,  nor  elated  into  neglect  by 
•*  success/'  His  art  was  always  in  his  mind, 
and,  as  it  was  truly  said,  ^^  when  the 
^'  man  went  abroad,  he  did  not  leave  the 
^  painter  at  home.  All  nature  and  all 
^  art  was  his  Academy  ;  and  his  mind  was 
^  constantly  awake,  ever  on  the  wing,  com- 
*^  prehensive,  vigorous,  discriminating,  and 
**  retentive.  With  taste  to  perceive  all  the 
^^  varieties  of  the  picturesque,  judgment  to 
^<  select,  and  skill  to  combine  what  would 
^  serve  his  purpose,  few  have  ever  been 
^*  empowered  by  nature  to  do  more  fixM\ 
^*  the  funds  of  his  own  genius,  and  none 
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^^  ever  endeavoured  more  to  take  advantage 
"  of  the  labours  of  others,  in  making  a 
*^  splendid  and  useful  collection,  for  which 
^^  no  expence  was  spared ;  his  house  was 
"  filled  to  the  remotest  corners  with  casts 
"  from  the  antique,  pictures,  statues,  draw- 
"  ings  and  prints,  by  the  various  masters 
*'  of  all  the  different  schools  and  nations. 
"  Thgse  he  looked  upon  as  his  library,  with 
<'  this  advantage,  that  they  decorated  at 
"  the  same  time  that  they  instructed.  They 
'^  claimed  his  constant  attention,  objects  at 
"once  of  amusement,  of  study,  and  of 
"  competition." 

In  portrait  painting,  the  general  demands 
upon  composition  arb  so  limited,  and  its 
rules  may  be  applied  with  such  laxity,  that 
it  affords  the  artist  but  little  exercise  to 
prepare  him  for  higher  exertions;  and 
therefore,  whatever  his  natural  talents,  the 
painter  of  extensive  practice  in  that  lin^ 
must  in  respect  to  original  composition,  be 
liable  to  those  dangers  of  inactivity  so 
judiciously  pointed  out  in  the  discourses  of 
the  President  himself. 
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"This,  in  iact^  was  precisely  his  own  situ-* 
ation.  He  was  not  called  upon  by  the 
regular  habits  of  his  practice  for  any 
extensive  exercise  of  his  creative  powers, 
and.  consequently,  he  was  not  ready  and 
expert  either  in  inventing  or  combining  the 
requisite  materials  of  historical  art,  when- 
ever he  ventured  upon  that  department.^ 
This  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  that  he  did 
not  sufficiently  assert  the  independence  of 
his  own  genius,  and  that  he  consented,  per-  * 
haps  tpo  easily,  to  accept  assistance  from 
the  coiiceptions  of  others  ;  but  to  the  hints 
he  thus  occasionally  borrowed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  he  always  gave  such  an  air 
of  novelty,  and  applied  them  to  his  own 
purposes  with  such  admirable  skill,  that 
they  often  acquired  a  value  they  did  not 
before  possess ;  and  his  compilations  had 
almost  as  much  originality  as  if  nature  and 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  had  sup- 
plied every  part. 

.  Yet  this  deficiency  must  have  been  the 
source  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments in  every  large  work,  and,  no 
doubt,  deterred   him   from  many  a  lofty 
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endeavours  to  reach  something  yet  unat^ 
tained  either  by  himself  or,  others. 

The  great  practice  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Sir  Joshua  gave  him.  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  execution.  His  pencil 
was  never  mannered,  but  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  His  touch  gave  life  and  character; 
it  had  something  magical  in  it :  expressing 
the  form  intended  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance  of  labour,  .and  leaving  no  marks 
of  a  mechanical  process  ;  so  that  in  copy- 
ing his  pictures,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
either  the  mode  of  producing  them,  or  the 
^ages  of  their  progress. 

It  has  been  frequently  questioned  whether, 
in  his  discourses,  his  high  encomiums  oa  the 
sublime  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  Ra- 
phael, did  not  proceed  less  from  the  heart 
than  from  a  compliance  with  established 
opinion ;  and  from  an  apprehension,  that 
without  such  a  declaration,  it  might  be  sup-- 
posed  his  mind  did  not  expand  to  more 
elevated  conceptions  of  his  art  than  was 
manifested  in  his  own  practice;  that  for 
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the  pur^ise  of  standing  liigK  as  a  critic, 
the  judgment  he  gave  was  rather  aflfected 
than  siricJEit'e ;  and  that  he  was  desirods  to 
appear  foremost  in  supporting  an  opinion 
which  ages  had  sanctioned.  His  critical 
theory,  it  has  been  said;  ^as  nearly  in  aYI 
points  in  direct  opposition  to  his  {)ractieeJ 
Sonofe  have  thought  it  impossible  for  one 
whose  whole  mind  had  been  throughout  a; 
long  life,  engrossed  iii  the  study  of  what  he 
properly  called  theoraamental  style  of  paint-. 
iog<;6uldbelc3ipab]e  of  feeling  the  prolbund 
veneration  which,  in  so  marked  a  mah- 
h^r,  he  expressed  for  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo;  and  that  he  should  almost  tr^at 
with  contempt,  the  1  me  of  art  to  whith' 
be  had  devoted  himself :  for  after  having  in' 
his  discourses  discriminated  the  grand  from' 

•  ■ 

the  subordinate  style,  and  asserted  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  the  namfe 
of  painting,  are  just  what  the  epigrammatist 
and  sonneteer  have  to  the  title  of  poM,  he^ 
sa^  « in  the  same  rank,  or  perhaps  lower, 
^  is  the  cold  paiiHer  of  portraits.'*      , 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any .  thing  gtom^ 
in^  ottt  of  this  comparison  proves  Sir  Joshui^ 
to  have  been  inconsistent ;  on  the  co^iti^ary « 
it  would  seem  that  this  judgmeat  was.  Uie 
resuk  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  art  hj  one 
who  saw  it  in  its  utmost  comimss^  and  felt 
the  high  claim,  which,  when  carried  to  .its 
utmost  elevation,  it  has  to  be  classed  with 
those  efforts  of  the  human  min,d  that  do 
most  honour  to  our  nature,  reviewing  the 
great  question  of  comparative  excellence  in 
this  light.  Sir  Joshua  made  his.parallely.aod 
its  tnith  is  felt     He  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  admiring  that  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  imitate,  »pd  for  which  tJhe 
m§fiy^  circumst^ces  already  stated   ^on- 
ctfrred .  to  make  success  hopeless.     In  the 
chair  of  the  Academy^-  profe^ipg  to  g],ye 
public  iiistruclipn    to  the   youth  of    the 
country,  whosejnfnds  were  directed  to  the 
arts,  he  perfornped  his  duty  upon  an  extended 
principle:  qo^;  allowing  his  own  parUcular 
taste  or  practice  to  narrow  the  prober  view 
of  the  subject   The  sincerity  with  whiph  he 
delivered  his   thoughts  may  be  deemed 
unquestionable;  for  supposing  that  there 
was  really  something  like  vanity  in  appear- 
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ing  to  hold  the  opinions  be  mamtahied,  it 
is  certain,  even  upon  that  ground,  he  fdit 
assured  that  he  'was  supporting  those  doc-^ 
trines  which  lie  believed  were  best  founded 
and' would  be  most  lasting.  But,  as  before 
observMyiSir  Joshua  had  fi  lairge  mind  which' 
could  contemplate  with  profound  admira- 
ttoh  the  highest  efforts  in  art,  and  could 
feel  delight  also  in  ingenuity  shown  in  the 
humblest  walk.  He  bowed  before  the 
mrighty  powers  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
had  fdeasure  in  considering  the  laboured 
skill  of  Vahder  Heyden. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  for  this  dere- 
liction  of  his  professed  theory,  in  declin-- 
ing  to  pursue  the  study  he  so  strongly^ 
rec^mended  to  others,  he  has,  when  it 
was  hinted  to  him,  been  heard  to  make  two 
excuses:  first,  'Hhat  he  adapted  his  style 
*♦  to  Uie  taste  of  his  age.'*  The  reply  U^ 
this '  was,  ^^  but  ought  not  a  great  man, 
^^  placed  at  the  head,  of  the  art,  to  endea* 
'^  vour  to  lead  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
public,  instead  of  being  led  and  corrupted 
by  it  ?'*  His  second  excuse  was,  **  that  a 
^^  man  does  not  always,  do  what  he  would, 
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^  but  what  he  cmi."  To  mhiA  it .  waa 
Oaxwetedy  *^  This,  whatever  truth  there  may 
^  be  in  it,  comes  with  an  ill  grate  frcmi  ooe 
^^  who  cottstantlyand  ocmfidentlj maintained 
^  in  his  writings,  ^  that  by  exertion  aloive 
^^  every  excellence,  of  whatever  kind,  even 
'^  taste,  and  genius  itself  might  be  adquir^'  *' 
The  same  critic  proceeds  to  say,  ^vtbe  ftefi 
^  is,  pefhi^s,  that  he  n^ver  truly  felt  ^ke 
<^  excellencies  of  the  grand  style,  of  whidb 
<^  his  disappointm^itat  the  first  sight  of  the 
^  works  of  Raffiielle  in  die  Vatican,  h|  adr 
*^  dition  to  his  violent  opposition  to  k  in 
^^  his  practice,  is  a  strong  proof*  He  wrote 
^^irom  his  head,  but  he  painted  £roin  kis 
^  heart ;  and  the  world  loses  nothing  by  his 
**  hot  having  had  an  opportunity  of  pot- 
*^  ting  his  resolution  in  practice,  of  adopfr^ 
^  ing  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  tovAd 
^^  he  have  been  permitted  to  begin  the 
^  world  again ;  a  declaration  made  without 
<^  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  powers,  which. 
^^  (k>  not  at  all  appear  to  have  heen  caJbu- 
^  lated  for  exoelUng  in  the  grand  style. 


These  remarks,  which  are  specioua,  are 
nevertheless   uncandid^   and  ini^|ilieal^ 
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Wjiiit  haa    beexi  stated  (QCSv^Io^ 
pf<ipes^)m  hm  «rt)  wUlj  it  is  hopedi.  4ie 
ai^^eiM;  tVt  ^how, :  th^t  thefe  .  is  no  just 
gfBSsm^  jtQ  ph^rg^  him  I'vith  incoiisistencj^ 
Iti^p€iar9i(hat  the  author  of  these,  ciiti-* 
o|9iq^  h^  paid  little  atl«ntiQii  to  his  hisforyw 
To:  iQ^e  sujK^  obsQrvatioiiS)   cm  renaon^ 
a^  ground^  it  should  be  supposed  tha£ 
£^  Joshuii  !HeyiM>l€k9  »t  the  oomnwnoement 
of  his  studies  had  a  clear  view  of  the  eKteni 
iQt  whioh  the  aitiiad.beeQ  carried^  and  that 
he  had  established  in  his  mind  the  pTinei{d^ 
that)  by  exertion  alone^  every  thing  might 
he  acquired;  .  That  he  held  this  opimoli  is 
«0^a ;  but  at  what  p^iod  was  it  formed? 
Not  whepi  he  hud  a  life  to  pass,  and  oppmih 
tuaity  for  prpper  study ;  but  aflei!  the  i  hours 
?f.ih»  youth,  the  only  time  for  due  prq^*- 
atiopf  were  gone,  and  he  had  arrived,  aok 
^^rdipg  t0  human  reckoning,   at  an  age, ' 
wheti,  as  he  observed,  <^a  nian  does  not 
always  do  .what,  he  would,  but  .what  he 
(0»o^\  to  reproach  him  with  derelictioi^iod^ . 
hk    ^eoory,    is  ,jthe    height  of  injUstieeii 
However  useiul  the  adviqe  he  gave  to  others, 
it  tqra?  not,  under  his  circumstances,  applica- 
ble to  hippself.    It  would  have  been  folly  in 
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him  to  have  attempted  lii  Sk^  Joshlia  foi'med 
his  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
after  long  experience  :  having  surveyed  ^the 
art  in  all  its  extent  and  variety,  and  his  ad* 
vibe  was  the  result  6f  deep  phitosophtcal 
thinking.  Giving  the  whole  of  life  to  it, 
be  believed  everything  was  afitaiilable ;  but 
he  points  out  the  difficulties  littendiiig  the 
study  of  art,  and  the  necessity  for  unremiir 
ting,  long-continued  application.  The  prin- 
ciple he  maintained  was,  that  ^Mabour,  wdl 
<«  directed,  overcomes  all  things," 

Besides,  though  the  stile  of  Sir  Joshua 
was  necessarily  ornamentaL  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  should  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  he  was  naturally  incapable  of  a 
more  elevated  practice.  His  compositions 
are  animated  and  sensible,  and  they  more- 
over evince  a  strong  perception  of  beauty, 
dignity,  and  grace;  —  from  these  elenients 
it  seems  probable  that  the  grandest  stile 
might,  with  due  cultivation,  have  been  pro- 
duced; but  certainly  the  gratodeut  of 
Reynolds  would  have  icorrespohded  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  midd,whiteh  was  de- 
voted to  nature  and  truth,  and  w<)tild'have 
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had  ncfithiQg^of  that  inflated  character  which 
i*  too  often  ^een  in  vain  attempts  at  sub- 
limity, v 

The  following  letter,  published  with  .the 
works  of  the  late  James  Barry ,  Esq.  historic 
•cal  painter,  contains  advice  so  exceUent, 
thatit  seems  proper  to  be  added  to  the  other 
admirable  lessons  of  instruction  contained 
ia  these  volumes.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written:  early  in  the  year  1769,  at  whkh 
time  Mr.  Barry  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Home,  but,  unfortunately,  was  much  em^- 
broiled  in  disputes  with  his  brother  artists : 
—  a  circumstance  hinted  at  in  the  letter. 


«  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
*<  remembrance  of  me  in  your  letter  to  Mr; 
*^  Burke,  which,  though  I  have  read  with 
great  pl^sure,  as  a  composition,  I  cannot 
help  saying  with  some  regret,  to  find. that 
so  great  a  portion  of  your  attention  has 
been  engaged  upon  temporary  matt^s^ 
^  which  might  be  so  much  more  profitably 
^^  employed  upon  what  would  stick  by  you 

^  through  your  whole  life* 
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^^  all  his  mind  to  bear  on  that  one  .object, 
'^^ifrom' tlie  rabmenthB^^i^  godi  to 

^Kb^ ;  the  effect  ofei^eryefayecliitbat  meets 
.^  &|uuBter?8'  eye,  may  give  him  mlepsim^ 
f<  jpiovided  hi&  mind  is  caimy  cfiieatfaerraaaed 
!^:  with  other  sabjdcts,  ^and  opeb  t6  iaakni&- 
f^^ti^n*  This '.goiei^al  attention^ Jiritk^eliiier 
H^^studies  connected  with  the  art^iwhiehmmt 

■ 

f^^  employ  this  artist:  in'  his  clo^t,  will  be 
^f  found  sufficient  to  fill  up  lifei  ifit' was 
^^much  longer  than  it  ia«  Were  I  m^your 
^^•pla6e,  I  would  consider  myself  playing  a 
^^  great  game,  and  never  suffer  the  little 
"  malice  and  envy  of  my  rivals  to  draw  off 
<<  my  attention  to  the  main  object,  which,  if 
^  you  pursue  with  a  steady  eye,  it  will  not 
**  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  Cicerohes  in  the 
^^  world  to  hurt  you.  Whilst  they  are  en- 
^^'deavduring^to  prevent  thei^ntlemen  from 
*^4etnpldyifig:th|^  young  artists,  inst^id'  of 
^^  Injuring  i^hem,  they  are  ipmy  opinioti 
^^doing  them  the  greetest  seryjce*  WhiltM; 
^  X^>^as  at  Rome  I  was  vety  little  ^mployied 
<'  by  them,  and  tlHtt  little  I  always  cohi^er- 
^^  ed  as  so  much  tiirie  lost;'  cof^yjagi^^se 
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^ornf  meiM^I  pictures  which  the  travdllipg 
gentlemen  always  bring  home  with  them 
^^  as  furniture  for  their  houses,  is  far  from 
\^  the  best  manner  pf  a  student  spending^ 
^^  \iis  time.  Whoever  has  great  views,  I 
^^  would  recommend  to  him  whilst  at  Rome^ 
^  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  than 
^^  lose  those  advantages  which  he  can  never 
hope  to  eojoy ;  a  second  time,  and  which 
lie  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican,,  where,  I 
^^  will  engage,  no  cavalier  send^  students  to. 
*^  jcopy  for  him,  1  do  not  mean  this  as  any 
reproach  to  the  gentlemen ;  the  works  in 
that  place,  though  they  are  the  proper 
''  .study  pf  an  artist,  make  but  an  aukward 
^ure  painted  in  oil,  and  reduced  to  the 
size  of  easel  pictures.  The  Capella  Sistiha 
is^  the  production  pf  the  greatest  genius 
*^  t^iateyer  was  employed  in  the  arts;  it  is 
worth  considering  l^y  what  principles  that 
sti^pendoi|s  greatness  of  style  is  produced; 
^  and  endeavouring  to  produce  something 
•*  of  your  own  on  those  principles  will  be 
^^  -a  mpre  advantageous  method  of  study^ 
^  t^an  copying  the  St  Cecilia  in  ihe  Borg- 
'^ii^se^  or  the  Herodias  of  Guido,  which 
^*  ln^y  be  f^pied  tp  eternity,  without  con- 
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^  tributing  one  jot  towacds  making  a  nam 
**  an  able  painter. 

"  If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often^ 
**  and  particularly  the  Capella  Sistina,  you 
'^  will  neglect  receiving  that  peculiar  ad* 
^^  vantage  which  Rome  can  give  above  all 
other  cities  in  the  world.  In  other  places 
you  will  find  casts  from  the  antique,  and 
capital  pictures  of  the  great  painters,  but 
it  is  there  only  that  you  can  form  an  idea 
^^  of  the  dignity  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there 
^'  only  that  you  can  see  the  works  of 
^^  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffiielle.  If  you 
^  should  not  relish  them  at^rst,  which  may 
^^  probably  be  the  case,  as  they  have  none 
^  of  those  qualities  which  are  captivating  at 
^  first  sight,  never  cease  looking  till  you  feel 
'^  something  like  inspiration  come  over  you, 
"  till  you  think  every  other  painter  insipid 
^^  in  comparison,  and  to  be  admired  only 
"  for  petty  excellencies. 

^*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  esta- 
"  blishment  of  a  Royal  Academy  here ;  the 
**  first  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  dis- 
^^  course  I  delivered  at  its  opening,  which 
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«'wa8  the  first  of  January.  As  1  hope  you 
**  will  be  hereafter  one  of  our  body,  I  wish 
^  you  would,  as  opportunity  offers,  make 
•^memorandums  of  the  regulations  of  the' 
^*  Academies  that  you  may  visit  in  your 
'^  travels,  to  be  engrafted  on  our  own,  if 
^^  they  should  be  found  to  be  useful. 
'<  I  axtiy  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

«  Your's, 


On  reading  my  letter  over,  I  think  it 
requires  some  apology  for  the  blunt  ap- 
pearance of  a  dictatorial  style  in  which  I 
^<  have  qbtruded  my  advice.  I  am  forced 
"  to  write  in  a  great  hurry,  and  have  little 
*^  time  for  polishing  my  style." 


OIFORO, 


ccc 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  with  the  Years  m  which 
they  were  exhibited. 

The  first  Exhibition  was  in  176O9  at  the  Great  Room  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  instituted  for  the  EncouragemeDt  of 
Alts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce* 

1760  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  4  Pictures. 

The  following  year,  viz.  1761>  the  Artists 
at  the  Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens. 


1761  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  5  Pictures.- 


1762 


1768 


'One  of  them  was  a 
portrait  of  the  Ber. 
Lawrence  Sterne, 
the  celebrated  au- 
thor. 

One  of  them^  Mr- 
Garrick  betweoi 
Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy. 


•S5    - 

-67    " 
—68     . 


-  S    ditto. 

-  4    ditto. 

-  2    ditto. 

!One  of  them  a  whole 
lengthbfLadySarak 
Bttnbmy,saerificii9 
to  the  Graces. 

-  4    ditto. 

-  1 


And  at  an  Exhibi--} 

tion  made  for  the  >    4    ditto. 

King  of  Denmark  3  — 

25 


The  Royal  Academy  having  been  instituted  m  17<t8»  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  elected  President  of  the  Society,  he  from  that 
time  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  only. 
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1769  Mfi  RcynoMt  iwnt  4  ^ctwes. 


--t70 
—71 
—72 


-JTS    - 


— 7i    - 


—75 
—76 

—78 


^*     I 


— >9 


1780    - 


—81 


..  8 
6 
6 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


r  lacladiDg       whole- 
I    length  portraits  of 

-  12    ditto.    <    the      Duke      and 

I    Ddchess  of  Cum- 
L  berland. 

flnduding  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess 
Sophia ;  also  the 
MarchionessTown- 

-  13,    ditto*    i    shend  and  her  Sis* 

tersy  Mrs.6ardiner9 
and  Mrs.  Beresford, 
decorating  the  alur 
of  Hymen  ;abo  his 
$nt  itifant  Jupiter. 

{Including  Mrs.  She- 
ridan^as  StCecilia. 
rincluding  Omiah,  8c 

-  12    ditto.     <   Master  Crewe    as 

C.  Henry  VIII. 

{Including  the  "  For- 
tune Teller." 


-  12     ditto. 


-  13    ditto. 


-    4    ditto. 


-  11     4J[tto. 


-    6    ditto. 


^Including  the  Nati- 
vity. Thisfinework 
of  art  was  unfortu- 

i  natdydestroyedihy 
fire  at  Belvoir  Cas- 
tle (the  Duke  of 
Rutland's). 


{Induding  the  Death 
of  Dido,  and  por- 
traits  of  the  Three 
Ladies  Waldgrave« 
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—82    - 
—83     - 


9 


—84 


—85     - 
—86    - 

-87    - 


—88 


—89    - 


IS    ditlo. 
10    ditto. 


-  14     ditto. 


-  15     ditto. 

-  12    ditto. 

•  12     ditto. 


-  18     ditto. 


—90    The  last 

his  exhibiting 


tyearoH^^     ditto, 
ibitiflfff  3 


228 


'  Indudiiig  the  Prince 
of  Wates,  and  CoU 
St.  Leger  ;  hia  fine 
I  whole  length  ofMn* 

I  SiddoBS ;  and  n  pnt^ 
trait  of  the  Right 

(^  Hon.  Charles  Fox. 


I 


-12     ditto.     * 


Inclttding  a  trimle 
length  portrait  of 
(.  theDukeofOrleans. 
r  Including  the  Prinoe 
I  of  Wales,  &C. 

r  Including  Hercuieg; 
\  the  picture  painted 
1  for  the  Empress 
L  Catharine. 

"Including  the  Conti- 
nence of  .Scipio» 
Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia»  Cupid  and 
P!Byche»  and  Robin 
Goodfellow. 

/-Including  Mrs.  Bil- 

}   lington»  the  Singer, 

L  &c. 


Total,  *-<=•  At  the  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  -      4 
At  the  Room  in  Spring  Gardens  -    20 

At  the  Rdiyal  Academy      -        -        -  228 


T^otal    252 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS- 
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Af  r.  Malone  has  mentioned  the  Collection 
of  Pictures  by  ancient  masters,  belong- 

•  *iog  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  in 
March,  1795,  sold  by  auction  for 

And  in  April,  1796.  various  historical  and 
ikncy  pieces  of  his  own  painting,  toge- 
ther with  some  unclaimed  portraits,  for 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  his  Collec- 
t  ion  of  Drawings  and  Prints  was  sold  by 
auction  in  March,  1798,  for        -        - 


£.        s.   d. 
10,319    2    6 

4.^.05  18.    b 


1903    0    0 
£16,728    0    6 
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I^ELIVERSD   AT   THB  OPSNIKO    OF 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY, 


JANUARY  2.  1769, 


VOL.  I.  B 


TO 


THE  MEMBERS 


or 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Xhat  you  have  ordered  the  pub- 
lication of  this  discourse,  is  not  only  very 
flattering  to  me,  as  it  implies  your  appro- 
bation of  the  method  of  study  which  I  have 
recommended ;  but  likewise,  as  this  method 
receives  from  that  act  such  an  additional 
weight  and  authority,  as  demands  from  the 
Students  that  deference  and  respect,  which 

B   2 


can  be  due  only  to  the  united  sense  of  so 
considerable  a  Body  of  Artists. 

I  am^ 
With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your  most  humble, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Joshua  Reynolds. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


THB  ADVANTAGES  PROCEEDING  FROM  THE  INSTITUTION 
. .  OF  A .  ROTAL  ACADEHT. — ^HINTS  OFFERED  TO  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PROFESSORS  AND  'YISITORS  ; 
— THAT  AN  IMPLICIT  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
ART  BE  EXACTED  FROM  THE  YOUNG  STUDENTS; — 
THAT  A  PREMATURE  DISPOSITION  TO  A  MASTERLY 
DEXTERITY  BE  REPRESSED; — ^THAT  DILIGENCE  BE 
CONSTANTLY  RECOMMENDED,  AND  (THAT  IT  MAY  BE 
effectual)  directed  to   ITS   PROPER  OBJECT. 

GENTLEMEN,  -        ' 

Ak  Academy,  m  which  the  Polite  Arts 
may  be  regularly  cultivated,  is  at  last  opened 
among  us  by  Royal  Munificence.  This 
must  appear  an  event  in  the  highest  degree 
mteresting,  not  only  to  the  Artist,  but  to 
the  whole  nation. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  give  any  other 
reason,  why  an  empire  like  that  of  Britain 
should  so  long  have  wanted  an  ornament 
so  suitable  to  its  greatness,  than  that  slow 
progression  of  things,  which  naturally  makes 
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el^ahce  and  refinement  the  last  elBfect  of 
opulence  and  power. 

An  Institution  like  this  has  often  been 
recommended  upon  considerations  merely 
iiKercantile;  but  an  Academy,  founded  upoBi 
such  principles,  can  never  effect  even  its  own 
narrow  purposes.  If  it  has  an  origin  no 
higher,  no  taste  can  ever  be  formed  in  manu- 
factures; but  if  the  Mg^  Arts  of  Design 
flourish,  these  inferior  ends  wiU  beaaawer- 
ed  of  course. 

We  are  happy  in  having  a  I^ince,  who  has 
conceived  the  design  of  such  an  Institutimi, 
according  to  its  true  dignity ;  and  who  pn^ 
motes  the  Arts,  as  the  head  of  a  ^eak^  a 
learned,  a  polite,  and  a  commercial  nation; 
and  I  can  now  congratulate  ycni,  G^ntlemm, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  your  kmg  and 
ardent  wishes. 

The  numberless  and  incfieciual  c^iault- 
ations  which  I  have  had  with  many  in.  (Jus 
assembly  to  form  plans  and  omcert  schemes 
£x  an  Academy^  aflKod  a  sufficiest  proof  of 
the  impossibility  of  sueoeeding  but  by  the 
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influence  of  Majesty.  But  there  have  per^ 
haps,  been  times,  when  even  the  influence 
of  Majesty  would  have  been  ineffectual  j 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  we  are  thus 
embodied,  when  every  drcumstance  seems 
to  concur  from  which  honour  and  pros* 
perity  can  probably  arisa 

There  are,  at  this  time,  a  greater  number 
of  excellent  artists  than  were  ever  known 
before  at  one  period  in  this  nation ;  there  is 
a  general  desire  among  our  Nobility  to  be 
distinguished  as  lovers  and  judges  of  the 
Arts;  there  is  a  greater  superfluity  of  wealth 
tanoag  the  people  to  reward  the  professors ; 
and,  above  all,  we  are  patronized  by  a 
Monarch,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  sci- 
ence and  of  elegance,  thinks  every  art 
worthy  of  his  notice,  that  tends  to  soften 
and  humanise  the  mind. 

After  so  much  has  been  done  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, it  will  be  wholly  our  fault,  if  our 
progress  is  not  in  some  degree  correspond^ 
ent  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
Institution:  let  us  show  our  gratitude  in  our 
diligence,  that,  though  our  merit  may  not 
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answer  his  expectations,  yet,  at  least,  our 
industry  may  deserve  his  protection. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  proportion  of 
success,  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
present  Institution  will  at  least  contribute  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  Arts,  and 
bring  us  nearer  to  that  ideal  excellence, 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  always  to 
contemplate,  and  never  to  attain. 

The  principle  advantage  of  an  Academy 
is,  that,  besides  furnishing  able  men  to  direct 
the  Student,  it  will  be  a  repository  for  the 
great  examples  of  the  Art  These  are  the 
materials  on  which  Genius  is  to  work,  and 
without  which  the  strongest  intellect  may 
-  be  fruitlessly  or  deviously  employed.  By 
studying  these  authentic  models,  that  idea 
of  excellence  which  is  the  result  of  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  past  ages,  may  be  at 
once  acquired ;  and  the  tardy  and  obstructed 
progress  of  our  predecessors  may  teach  us 
a  shorter  and  easier  way.  The  Student  re- 
ceives, at  one  glance,  the  principles  which 
many  Artists  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
ascertaining;  and,  satisfied  with  their  eEEect, 
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is  spared  the  painful  investigation  by  which 
they  came  to  be  known  and  fixed.  How 
many  men  of  .OTeat  natural  abilities  have 
b^  lost  to  thh  ntion.  for  w..t  of  these 
advantages !  They  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeijig  those  masterly  efforts  of 
genius,  which  at  once  kindle  the  whole 
soul,  and  force  it  into  sudden  and  irresist- 
ible approbation. 

Raffaelle,  it  is  true,  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  in  an  Academy;  but  all 
Rome,  and  the  works. of  Michael  Angelo  in 
particular,  were  to  him  an  Academy.  On 
the  sight  of  the  Capella  Sistina,  he  imme- 
diately from  a  dry,  Gothic,  and  even  in- 
sipid manner,  which  attends  to  the  minute 
accidental  discriminations  of  particular  and 
individual  objects,  assumed  that  grand  style 
of  painting,  which  improves  partial  repre- 
sentation by  the  general  and  invariable 
ideas  of  nature. 

Every  seminary  of  learning  may  be  said 
to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
floating  knowledge,  where  every  mind  may 
imbibe  somewhat  congenial  to  its  own  origi- 
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nal  conceptions.  £jiowledgei  thus  obtain- 
edy  has  always  something  more  popular  and 
useful  than  that  which  is  forced  upon  the 
mmd  by  private  precepts,  or  solitary  medi- 
tation. Besides,  it  is  generally  found,  that 
a  youth  more  easily  receives  instruction 
from  the  companions  of  his  studies,  whose 
minds  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own, 
than  from  those  who  are  much  his  supe- 
riors; and  it  is  from  his  equals  only  that 
he  catches  the  fire  of  emulation. 

One  advantage,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
we  shaU  have  in  our  Academy,  which  no 
other  nation  can  boast  We  shall  have  no- 
thing to  unlearn.  Td  this  praise  the  pre^ 
sent  race  of  Artists  have  a  just  claim.  As 
far  as  they  have  yet  proceeded,  they  are 
right.  With  us  the  exertions  of  genius 
will  henceforward  be  directed  to  their  pro- 
per objects.  It  will  not  be  as  it  has  been 
in  other  schools,  where  he  that  travelled 
fastest,  only  wandered  farthest  from  the 
right  way. 

Impressed,  as  I  am,  thei^fores  with  such 
a  favourable  opinion  of  my  associates  in 
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this  undortaking,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
dictate  to  any  of  them.  But  as  these  In- 
atitutioDS  have  so  often  failed  in  other 
melons;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  think  with 
z^egret,  how  much  might  have  been  done,  I 
must  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  hints,  by 
whieh  those  errors  may  be  rectified,  and 
those  defects  supplied  These  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Visitors  may  reject  or  adopt 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

I  would  chiefly  recommend,  that  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  Rules  of  Art^  as 
estaUished  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
Mastxes,  should  be  exacted  from  the 
ymmg  Students.  That  those  models,  which 
have  passed  through  the  approbation  of 
ages,  should  be  considered  by  them  as  per- 
fect and  infallible  guides ;  as  subjects  for 
tbeor  imitation,  not  their  criticism. 

I  am  eoofidcaiit,  that  this  is  the  only  effi- 
caoioua  method  of  making  a  progress  in  the 
Arts ;  and  that  he  who  seta  out  with  doubt- 
is^  wQl  find  life  finished  before  he  be- 
comes master  of  the  rudiments.     For  it 
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may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he  who 
begins  by  presuming  on  his  own  sense,  has 
ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
menced them.  Every  opportunity,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken  to  discountenancie 
that  false  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules 
are  the  fetters  of  genius;  they  are  fetters 
only  to  men  of  no  genius;  as  that  armour, 
which  upon  the  strong  is  an  ornament  and 
a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and  mis-shapen 
becomes  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body 
which  it  was  made  to  protect* 

How  miich  liberty  may  be  taken  to  break 
through  those  rules,  and,  as  the  Poet  ex- 
presses it. 

To  snatch  a  grdce  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

may  be  a  subsequent  consideration,  when 
the  pupils  become  masters  themselves.  It 
is  then,  when  their  genius  has  received  its 
utmost  improvement,  that  rules  may  pos- 
sibly be  dispensed  with.  But  let  us  not 
destroy  the  scaflfold,  until  we  have  raised 
thehiiilding. 
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The  Directors  ought  more  particularly 
to  watch  over  the  jgenius  of  those  Studients, 
who,  being  more  advanced,  are  arrived  at 
that  critical  period  of  study,  on  the  nice 
management  of  which  their  future  turn  of 
taste  depends.  At  that  age  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  be  more  captivated  with  what 
is  brilliant,  than  with  what  is  solid,  imd  to 
prefer  splendid  negligence  to  painful  and 
humiliating  exactness. 

■  a 

A  facility  in  composing, — a  lively,  and 
what  is.  called  a  masterly,  handling  of  the 
chalk  or  pencil,  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
captivating  qualities  to  young  minds,  and 
become  of  course  the  objects  of  their  am- 
bition. They  endeavour  to  imitate  these 
dazzlmg  excellencies,  which  they  will  find 
no  great  labour  in  attaining.  After  much 
time  spent  in  these  frivolous  pursuits,  the 
di£Sculty  will  be  to  retreat ;  but  it  will  be 
then  too  late;  and  there  is  scarce  an  inr 
stance  of  return  to  scrupulous  labour,  after 
the  mind  has  been  debauched  and 
by  this  faUacious  mastery^. 
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By  this  uariess  industij  iSbey  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  power  of  advancing  in  real 
excell^ce.  Whilst  boys,  they  are  arrived 
at  their  utmost  perfecdon;  they  have  taken 
the  shadow  for  the  substaiiee;  and  make 
the  mechanical. felicity  the  chi^  exc^ence 
c^  the  art,  which  is  only  an  ornament,  and 
of  the  merit  of  which  few  but  painters 
themselves  are  judges. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sources  of  corruption;  and  I 
i|>eak  of  It  from  experience,  not  aa  as 
arror  which,  may  po8sii)ly  happen,  fa«it 
"wbkch  has  actually  infected  idl  foreign 
Academies*  The  direct^nrs  were  probaUy 
pleased  with  this  premature  dexterity  in 
their  pupils,  and  praised  t^esr  diapatch 
at  the  expense  of  their  correctness^ 

But  young  men  have  not  only*  tius 
frivolous  ambition  of  ben^  diought  nsas* 
tCTs  of  execution,  inciting  diem  on  cne 
hand,  but  also  their  natural  slotb  temnt- 
ing  them  on  the  other.  They^  are  tcav 
rified  at  the  prospect  before  them,  of  the 
toil  required  to  attain    exactness.      The 

13 
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impetuosity  of  youth  is  disgusted  at  the 
slow  approaches  of  a  r^ular  siege^  and  de- 
sireS)  from  mere  impatience  of  labour^  to 
take  the  citadel  by  storm.  They  wish  to  find 
some  shorter  path  to  excellence,  and  hope 
to  obtain  the  reward  of  eminence  by  other 
means  than  those,  which  the  indispensable 
rules  of  art  have  prescribed.  They  must 
therefore  be  told  again  and  again,  that 
labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and 
that  whatever  their  force  of  genius  may  be, 
there  is  no  easy  method  of  becoming  a  good 
Fainter. 

When  we  read  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  Painters^  every  page  informs  us^. 
that  no  part  of  their  time  was  spent  in 
dissipation.  Even  an  increase  of  fame 
served  only  to  augment  their  industry.  To 
be  convinced  with  what  persevering  assi- 
duity they  pursued  their  studies,  we  need 
only  reflect  on  their  method  of  proceed* 
ing  in  their  most  celebrated  works.  When 
they  conceived  a  subject,  they  first  made 
a  variety  of  sketches ;  then  a  finished 
drawing  of  the  whole ;  after  that  a  more 
correct  drawing  of  every  separate    part. 
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—  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery ; 
they  then  painted  the  picture,  and  after  all 
retouched  it  from  the  Ufa  The  pictures, 
thus  wrought  with  such  pains,  now  appear, 
like  the  effect  of  enchantment,  and  as  if 
some  mighty  Genius  had  struck  them  off 
at  a  blow. 

But,whilstdiligence  is  thus  recommended 
to  the  Students,  the  Visitors  will  take  care 
that  their  diligence  be  effectual ;  that  it  be 
well  directed,  and  employed  on  the  proper 
object,  A  Student  is  not  always  advancing 
because  he  is  employed  ;  he  must  apply  his 
strength  to  that  part  of  the  art  where  the  real 
difficulties  lie;  to  that  part  which  distin- 
guishes it  as  a  liberal  art ;  and  not  by 
mistaken  industry  losehis  time  in  that  which 
is  merely  ornamental.  The  Studaits,  instead 
of  vying  with  each  other  which  shall  have 
the  readiest  hand,  should  be  taught  tocontend 
who  shall  have  the  purest  and  most  correct 
outline ;  instead  of  striving  which  shall  pro- 
duce the  brightest  tint,  or  curiously  trifling, 
shall  give  the  gloss  of  stuffs,  so  as  to  appear 
real,  let  their  ambition bedirected  to  contend, 
which  shall  dispose  his  drapery  in  the  most 
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graceful  fbldsy  nrhich  shall  give  the  most 
^ace  and  dignity  to  the  human  figure. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  submit  one  thing 
more  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors, 
which  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  and  the  omission  of  which  I 
think  a  principal  defect  in  the  method  of 
education  pursued  in  all  the  Academies  I 
have  ever  visited.  The  error  I  mean  is, 
that  the  students  never  draw  exactly,  from 
the  living  models  which  they  have  before 
them.  It  is  not  indeed  their  intention  ;  nor 
are  they  directed  to  do  it.  Their  drawings 
resemble  the  model  only  in  the  attitude. 
They  change  the  form  according  to  their 
vague  and  uncertain  ideas  of  beauty,  and 
make  a  drawing  rather  of  what  they  think 
the  figure  ought  to  be,  than  of  what  it  ap- 
pears. I  have  thought  this  the  obstacle 
that  has  stopped  the  progress  of  many 
young  men  of  real  genius  j  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  a  habit  of  drawing 
correctly  what  we  see,  will  not  give  a  pro- 
portionable power  of  drawing  correctly 
what  we  imagine.     He  who  endeavours  to 

VOL.  I.  c 
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copy  nicely  the  figm*e  before  him.  Hot  only 
acquiires  a  habit  of  exactness  and  precision^ 
but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure ;  and  tihough  he 
seems  to  superficial  observers  to  make  a 
slower  progress,  he  will  be  (oimd  at  last 
capable  of  adding  (withoot  running  into 
ci^ricidus  wildness)  tbi^  grace  and  beauty, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  givc^^  to  his  more 
finished  works,  and  which  cannot  be  gpt 
by  the  modems,  as  it  was  not  acqiured  by 
the  ancients,  but  by  an  attentive  and  well 
compared  study  of  the  ^uman  form. 

What  I  think  oi^t  to  enforce  thb  me- 
thod is,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  (as 
may  be  seen  by  their  drawings)  of  the 
greilt  Maisiters  in  the  Art  I  will  mention  a 
drawing  of  RafiaeUe,  Ti&e  Dispute  of  the  So- 
croimenti  the  print  of  which,  by  CcHmt 
Callus,  is  inevery  hand.  It  appears,  that 
he  made  his  sketch  firom  one  model ;  and 
the  habit  he  had  of  drawing  exactly  from 
the  form  before  him,  appears  by  his  making 
all  the  figures  with  the  same  cap,  such  M 
his  model  then  happened  to  wear ;  so  serr 
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vile  a  cdpylst  was  <Ms  grealt  inan5  even  at  a 
tunfe  wlieQ  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  his 
highest  pitch  of  exceUence. 

I  hasve  seen  also  Academy  %iires  by 
Annibale  Caiacci,  though  he  was  oft^ 
sufficiently  licentioiis  in  his  finished  works^ 
drawn  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  tm  indi* 
vidiial  model. 

This.  scFupidous  exactness  is  so  <xmtrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Academies,  that  it  is 
not  without  great  deference,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
oi  the  Visitors;  and  submit  to  them^ 
whether  the  neglect  of  this  miethod  is  not 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Students  so  often 
disappoint  expectation,  and,  being  more 
than  boys  at  sixteen,  become  less  than  men 
at  thirty. 

In  short,  the  method  I  recommend  c»i 

only  be  detrimental  where  there  are  but 

:few  living  forms  to  copy  j  for  then  students, 

l)y  always  drawing  from  one  alone,  will  by 

habit  be  taught  to  overlook  defects,  and 
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mistake  deformity  for  beauty.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  danger ;  since  the  Comicil  has 
determined  to  supply  the  Academy  with  a 
variety  of  subjects ;  and  indeed  those  laws 
which  they  have  drawn  up,  and  which  the 
Secretary  will  presently  read  for  your  con- 
firmation, have  in  some  measure  precluded 
me  from  saying  more  upon  this  occasion. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  offering  my  advice, 
permit  me  to  indulge  my  wishes,  and  ex- 
press my  hope,  that  this  institution  may 
answer  the  expectation  of  its  Rotal  Foun- 
liER ;  that  the  present  age  may  vie  in  Arts 
with  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  that  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  Art  (to  make  use'  of  an 
expression  of  Pliny)  may  be  revived  under 
the  Reign  of  GEORGE  THE  THIRDl 
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SBiBSSBIBBaBBBQB 

THE   COURSE  AND  OBDER  OF  STUDY. — THE  DIFFERENT 
STAGES  OF   ART. — MUCH  COPYINO  DISCOUNTENANCED. 

THE    ARTIST  AT    ALL    TIMES    AND   IN  ALL  PLACES 

SHOULD   JBE    EMPLOYED    IK    LAYING    UP    MAISBIALS 
FOR  THE  EXERCISE   OF  HIS  ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  coNORATULATE  jou  OD  the  honour  which 
you  have  ju9t  received.  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  your  merits,  and  could  wish  to 
show  my  sense  of  them  in  something  which 
possibly  may  be  more  useful  to  you  than 
barren  praise.  I  could  wish  to  lead  you  into 
such  a  course  of  study  as  may  render  yotnr 
fiitore  progress  answerable  to  your  past  im- 
provement ;  and,  whilst  I  applaud  yon  for 
what  has  been  done,  remind  you  how  much 
yet  remains  to  attain  perfection. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  from  the  long  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  and  the  unceasing  as- 
siduity with  which  I  have  pursued  those 
studies,  in  which,  like  you,  I  have  been 

c  4 
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engaged,  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  vanity  in 
offering  some  hints  to  your  consideration. 
They  are  indeed  in  a  great  degree  founded 
upon  my  own  mistakes  in  the  same  pur- 
suit. But  the  history  of  errors,  properly 
managed,  often  shortens  the  road  to  truth. 
And  although  no  method  of  study,  that  I 
can  offer,  will  of  itself  conduct  to  excel- 
lence, yet  it  may  preserve  industry  from 
being  misapplied. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  the  Theory  of  thtf 
Art,  I  shall  only  consider  it  as  it  has  a  re^ 
latiori  to  the  method  of  your  studies. 

Dividing  the  study  of  painting  inttf  three 
distinct  periods^  I  shall  address  you  as  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  first  of  them,  which 
is  confined  to  the  rudiments;  including  a 
facility  of  drawing  any  object  that  presents 
itself^  a  tolerable  readiness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  colours,  and  an  acquaintance  witb 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  rules  of  com- 
position^. 

This  first  d^ee  of  proficiency  is,  in 
painting,  what  grammar  is  in  literature,  a 
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general  preparation  for  whatever  species  of 
the  art  the  student  may  afterwards  choose 
for  his  more  particular  application.  The 
power  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  using 
colours,  is  very  properly  called  the  Language 
of  the  art;  and  in  this  language,^  the 
honours  you  have  just  received  prove  you 
to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress- 
When  the  Artist  is  once  enabled  to  ex- 
press  himself  with  some  degree  of  correct-p 
ness,  he  must  then  endeavour  to  collect 
subjects  for  expression  ;  to  amass  a  stodk  of 
ideas,  to  be  combined  and  varied  as  occasion 
may  require..  lie  is  now  in  the  second  period 
of  study,  in  which  his. business  is  to  leam 
all  that  has  been  known  and  done  before  his 
own  time^  Having  hitherto  received  instruc* 
tions  from  a  particular  master,  he  is  now  to 
consider  the  Art  itself  as  his  master.  He 
must  extend  his  capacity  to  more  sublime 
and  general  instructions.  Those  perfections 
which  lie  scattered  mnong  various  masters^ 
are  now  united  in  one  general  idea,  which 
is  henceforth  to  regulate  his  taste>  and  en-* 
large  his  imagination.      With  a  variety  of 
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models  thus  before  him^  he  will  avoid  that 
narrowness  and  poverty  of  conception  wfaiefa 
attends   a  bigoted  admiration  of  a  sinirle 

where  he  ceases  to  exceL  This  p^iod  is, 
however,  still  a  time  of  subjection  and  dis- 
cipline. Though  the  Student  will  not  re* 
sign  himself  blindly  to  any  single  authority, 
when  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting many,  he  must  still  be  afraid  of 
trusting  his  own  judgment,  and  of  deviatkg 
into  any  track  where  he  cannot  find  the 
footsteps  o£  some  former  master. 

The  third  and  last  period  emancipates 
the  Student  from  s!ubjecti<»i  to  any  autbo* 
rity,  but  what  he  shall  himself  judge  to  be 
supported  by  reason.  Confiding  now  iB  his 
own  judgment,  he  will  consider  and  sepa* 
rate  those  difierent  principlestowhichdiffisr- 
eot  modes  of  beauty  owe  their  origmal.  Ib 
the  former  period  he  sou^t  only  to  know 
and  coml^ie  excdlence^  wherever  it  was  to 
be  fimndi  mto  one  idea  o£  perfection :  in 
thk  he  learns,  what  requires  the  most  at* 
tentive  survey,  and  the  most  subtle  discpiisi- 
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tioiiy  to  dificriminate  perfections  that  are  in- 
oompatible  with  each  other. 

He  is  from  this  time  to  regard  himself 
as  hokling  the  same  rank  with  those  masters 
whom  he  before  obeyed  as  teachers ;  and 
as  exercising  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
those  rules  which  have  hitherto  restrained 
him.  Comparing  now  no  longer  the  per- 
formances of  Art  with  each  other,  but  ex- 
amining the  Art  itself  by  the  standard  of 
nature,  he  corrects  what  is  erroneous,  sup^ 
pHes  what  is  scanty,  and  adds  by  his  own 
lection  what  L  industry  o/ hi,  pe- 
decessors  may  have  yet  left  wanting  to  per- 
fection. Having  well  establishied  his  judg- 
ment, and  stored  his  memory,  he  may  now 
Without  fear  try  the  power  of  his  imagin- 
atioiL  The  mind  that  has  been  thus  dis« 
dplinedy  may  be  indulged  in  the  warmest 
entfaui»asm,  and  venture  to  play  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wildest  extravagance.  The 
habitual  dignity  wlueh  long  converse  with 
the  greatest  minds  has  imparted  to  himi 
wiU  display  itself  in  all  his  attempts ;.  and 
he  will  stand  among  his  instructors,  not  as 
an  imitator,  but  a  rival. 
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These  are  the  difierent  stages  of  the  Art 
But  as  I  now  address  myself  particularly  to 
those  Students  who  have  been  this  day  re- 
warded for  their  liappy  passage  through  the 
first  period,  I  can  with  no  propriety '  sup- 
pose they  want  any  help  in  the  initiatory 
studies.    My  present  design  is  to  direct  your 
view  to  distant  excellence,  and  to  show  you 
the  readiest  path  that  leads  to  it.     Of  this  I 
shall  speak  with  such  latitude,  as  may  leave 
the  province  of  the  professor  uninvaded; 
and    shall   not   anticipate   those   precepts, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  give,  and  your 
duty  to  understand. 

It  is  indisputably  evident  that  a  great 
part  of  every  man's  life  must  be  employed 
in  collecting  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  genius.  Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is 
little  more  than  a  new  combination  o: 
those  images  which  have  been  previously 
gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory : 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  he  who  has 
laid  up  no  materials^  can  produce  no  com-* 
binations. 

A  Student  unacquainted  with  the  attempts 
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of  fonner  adventurers,  is  always  apt  to 
over-rate  his  own  abilities ;  to  mistake  the' 
most  trifling  excursions  for  discoveries  of 
moment,  and  eveiy  coast  new  to  him,  for  a 
new-found  country.  If  by  chuice  he  passes 
beyond  his  usual  limits,  he  congratulates 
his  owi>  arrival  at  those  regions  which  they 
who  have  steered  a  better  course  have  IcNig 
left  behind  them. 

Hie  productions  of  such  minds  are  sel- 
dom distinguished  by  an  air  of  originality  r 
they  are  anticipated  in  their  happiest  efforts; 
and  if  they  are  found  to  differ  in  any  thing 
from  their  predecessors,  it  is  only  in  irregu- 
lar sallies,  and  trifling  conceits.  The  more 
extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance  is 
with  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled, 
the  more  extensive  wiU  be  your  powers  of 
invention  ;  and  .what  may  appear  still  more 
like  a  paradox,  the  more  original  will  be 
your  conceptions.  But  the  difiiculty  on 
this  occasion  is  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  proposed  as  models  of  excellence,  and 
who  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  pro«* 
perest  guides. 
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To  s  yoang  man  just  arrived  in  Italj, 
many  of  the  present  paintfers  of  that  coun- 
try are  ready  enough  to  obtrude  their  pre- 
cepts, and  to  offer  their  own  performances 
aa  examples  of  that  perfection  which  they 
Infect    to    recommend.       The    Modem, 
however,   who  recomtnends  himself  as  a 
standard,     may   justly    be    suspected    as 
ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  object,  of  the  art  which  he 
professes.     To  follow  such   a  guide,  will 
not  only  retard  the  Student,  but  mislead 


On  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall 
show  him  the  path  that  leads  to  excellence  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious :  those  great  masters 
who  have  travelled  the  same  road  with  suc- 
cess are  the  most  likely  to  conduct  odi^s. 
The  works  x^  those  who  have  stood  the 
tost  of  ages,  have  a  daim  to  that  respect 
and  veneifftdon.  to  which  no  modem  can 
pretehdi  The  duration  and  stability  of  their 
tame  ia  suffidrait  to  evince  that  it  has  not 
been  adspended  iipon  the  slender  thread 
of  fashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
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human  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetick 
ajpprobation. 

There  is  no.  danger  of  studying  too  much 
the  works  of  those  great  men ;  but  how  thejr 
may  be  studied  to  advantage  is  an  enquiry 
of  great  importance* 

Some  who  have  never  raised  their  minds 
to  theconsideraticm  of  the  real  dignity  of  the 
Art^  and  who  rate  the  works  of  an  Artist  in 
proportion  as  they  excel  or  are  defective  in 
the  mechanical  parts,  look  on  theory  as 
something  that  may  enable,  them  to  talk  but 
not  to  paint  better;  and  confining  themsetvea 
entirely  to  mechanical  practice  very  assidv* 
oualy  toil  on.  in  the  drudgery  of  oopying  | 
and  think  they  make  a  rapid  progress  wh&) 
they  faithfidly  exhibit  the  minutest  part  of 
a  favourite  picture.  This  i^peam  to  me 
&  very  tedious,  and  I  thiidc  a  very  em>- 
neotts  method  of  proceeding.  Of  eveiry 
large  composition,  ev^n  of  those  which 
wae  most  admired,  a  great  part  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  oamnum'j^hee^  This,  thonglr 
it  takes  up  much  time  in  copying,  eon«^ 
duces  little  to  improveraeot.    I 
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general  copying  as  a  delusive  kind  of  in<^ 
dustry ;  the  Student  satisfies  himself  with 
the  appearance  of  doing  something;  he 
falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imit^ng 
without  selecting,   and  of  labouring  with-^ 
out  any  determinate  object ;  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the    mind,    he  sleeps,  over 
his  work :  and  those  powers  of  invention 
and  composition  which  ought  particularly 
to  be   called  out,  and  put   in   action,  lie 
torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for  want  of 
exercise. 

How  incapable  those  are  of  producing 
any  thing  of  their  own,  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  making  finished 
popies,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  our  art« 

To  suppose  that  the  complication  of 
powers,  and  variety  of  ideas  necessary  to 
that  mind  which  aspires  to  the  first  honours 
in  the  Art  of  Painting,  can  be  obtained  by 
the  frigid  contemplation  of  a  few  single 
moddis,  is  no  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be 
in  him  who  wishes  to  be  a  Poet,  to  imagine 
that  by  translating  a  tragedy  he  can  acquire 
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to  himself  sufficient .  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  the  operations  of  the 
passions^  and  the  incidents  of  life. 

The  great  use  in  copying,  if  it  be  at  all 
uaeful,  should  seem  to  be  in  learning  to 
colour;  yet  even  colouring  will  never  be 
perfectly  attained  by  servilely  copying  the 
model  before  you.  An  eye  critically  nice, 
can  only  be  formed  by  observing  well- 
coloured  pictures  with  attention :  and  by 
dose  inspection,  and  minute  examination, 
you  will  discover,  at  last,  the  manner  of 
handling,  the  artifices  of  contrast,  glazing^^ 
and  other  expedients,  by  which  good 
colourists  have  raised  the  value  of  their 
tints,,  and  by  which  nature  has  been  so 
happily  imitated. 

I  must  inform  you,  however,  that  old 
pictures,  deservedly  celebrated  for  ,  their 
colouring,  are  oflen  so  changed  by  dirt  and 
varnish,  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if 
they  do  not  appear  equal  to  their  repu- 
tation in  the  eyes  of  unexperienced 
painters,  or  young  students.  An  artist 
whose,  judgment  is  matured  by  Icmg  observ-* 
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ation,  considers  rather  what  the  picture 
once  was,  than  what  it  is  at  present     He 
has  by  habit  acquired  a  power  of  seeing  the 
brilliancy  of  tints    through  the  cloud  by 
which  it  is  obscured.     An  exact  imitation, 
therefore,  of  those  pictures,  is  likely  to  fill 
the  student's   mind  with  false  opinions; 
and  to  send  him  back  a  colourist  of  his  own 
formation,  with  ideas  equally  remote  from 
nature  and  from  art,    from  the  genuine 
practice  of  the  masters,  and  the  real  ap- 
pearances of  things. 

Following  these  rules,  and  usir^  ii^ese 
precautions,  when  you  have  clearly  tod 
distinctly  learned,  in  what  good  colonrti!^ 
consists,  you  cannot  do  better  than  hkire 
recourse  to  nature  herself,  who  is  always  at 
hand,  and  in  comparison  of  whose  true 
splendour  the  best  coloured  pictures  are 
but  faint  and  feeble. 

However,  as  the  practice  of  copying  Is 
not  entirely  to  be  excluded,  since  the  me- 
chanical practice  of  painting  is  learned  in 
some  measure  by  it,  let  those  choice  parts 
only  be  selected  which  have  rec^oihm&fided 
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the  work  to  notice.  If  its  excellence  con-> 
sists  in  its  general  effect,  it  would  be  proper 
to  make  slight  sketches  of  the  machineiry 
and. general  management  of  the  picture;' 
Those  sketches  should  be  kept  always  by 
you  for  the  regulation  of  your  style.  Ist- 
stead.  of  copying  the  touches  of  those  great 
masters^  copy  only  their  conceptions.  In- 
stead of  treading  in  their  footsteps,  eo^ 
devour  only  to  keep  the  same  road» 
Labour  to  invent  on  their  general  priduci- 
pies  and  way  of  thinking.  Possess  yoursedf 
with^  their  spirit  Consider  with  yourself 
how  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Rafl&elle  would 
have  treated  this  subject :  and  work  your- 
self into  a  belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be 
seen  and  criticised  by  them  when  com^^ 
pleted.  Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
rouse  your  powets. 

But  as  mere  enthusiasm  will  carry  you 
but  a  little  way,  let  me  recommend  a  prao 
tice  that  may  be  equivalent  to,  and  will 
perhaps  more  efficaciously  contribute  to 
your  advancement,  than  even  the  verbal 
corrections  of  those  masters  themselves, 
could  they  be  obtained     What  I  would 
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propose  hy  th&t  you  should  ent&t  into  a 
kind  of  competition,  by  painting  a  similar 
subject,  and  making  a  companion  to  may 
picture  that  you  consider  as  a  modeL    After 
you  have  finished  your  work,  place  it  near  * 
the  model,  and  compare  them  carefully  to- 
gether.    You  will  then  not  only  see,  but 
feel  your  own  deficiencies  more  sensibly* 
than  by  precepts,  or  any  other  ineans  of  iff* 
struction.     The  true  principles  of  painting 
wiU  mingle  with  your  thoughts.      Ideas 
thus    fixed    by   sensible  objects,   will   be 
certain  and  definitive ;   and  sinking,  deep 
into  the  mind,  will  not  only  be  more  just, 
but  more  lasting  than  those  presented  to 
you  by  precepts  only ;    which  will  always 
be  fleeting,  variable,  and  undeterinined. 

0 

This  method  of  comparing  your  own  rf- 
forts  with  those  of  some  great  master,  is  in- 
deed a  severe  and  mortifying  task,  to  which 
none  will  submit,  but  such  as  have  great 
views,  with  fortitude  sufficient  to  forego  the 
gratifications  of  present  vanity  for  future 
honour.  When  the  Student  has  succeeded 
in  some  measure  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
has  fd«ji|iited4uniself-on:M^  to  go 
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voluntarily  to  a  tribunal  where  he  knows 
his  vanity  must  be  humbled,  and  all  self* 
approbation  must  vanish,  requires  not 
only  great  resolution,  but  great  humility. 
To  him,  however,  who  has  the  ambition  to 
be  a  real  master,  the  solid  satisfaction  whidi 
proceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  his  ad- 
vancement, (of  which  seeing  his  own  fkults 
is  the  first  step,)  will  very  abundantly  com^ 
pensate  for  the  mortification  of  present  dis* 
appointment.  There  is,  besides,  this  alle^ 
viating  circumstance.  Every  discovery  he 
makes,  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  he 
attains,  seems  to  proceed  from  his  own 
sagacity ;  and  thus  he  acquires  a  confidence 
in  himself,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  resolur^ 
tion  of  perseverance. 

We  all  must  have  experienced  how  lazily, 
and  consequently  how  inefiectually,  instruc* 
tion  is  received  when  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  others.  Few  have  been  taught  to  any 
purpose,  who  have  not  been  their  own 
teachers.  We  prefer  those  instructions 
which  we  have  ^ven  ourselves,  from  our 
afiecdon  to  the  instructor;  and  they  are 
more  effiactual,  from  being  received  into  the 
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miod  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  open 
and  eager  to  receive  them. 

With  respect  to  the  pictures  that  you 
are  to  choose  for  your  models^  I  could 
wish  that  you  would  take  the  world's  opi- 
nion rather  than  your  own.  In  other  words, 
I  would  have  you  choose  those  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  rather  than  follow  your 
own  fancy.  If  you  should  not  admire  them 
at  first,  you  will,  by  endeavouring  to  imi- 
tate them,  find  that  the  world  has  not  been 
mistaken. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  point  out  those 
various  excellencies  for  your  imitation, 
which  lie  distributed  amongst  the  various 
schools.  An  endeavour  to  do  this  may  per- 
haps be  the  subject  of  some  future  discourse. 
I  will,  therefore,  at  present  only  recom- 
mend a  model  for  style  in  Paintings  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  art  more  immediately 
necessary  to  the  young  Student  Style  in 
painting  is  the  same  as  in  writing  a  .power 
over  materials,  whether  words  or  colours, 
by  which  conceptions  or  sentiments  are  con- 
veyed.    And  in  this  Ludovico  Casacd  (I 
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mean  m  his  best  works)  appears  to  me  to, 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.  His 
unsSected  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the 
simplicity  of  colouring,  which,  holding  its 
proper  rank,  does  not  draw  aside  the  least 
part  of  the  attention  from  the  subject,  and 
tfa^  solemn  effect  of  that  twilight  which 
f  eems  diffiised  over  his  pictures,  appear  to 
iQe  to  correspond  with  grave  and  dignified 
si^bjects,  better  than  the  more  artificial 
ba^iUiancy  of  sunshii^e  which  enlightens  the 
pictures  of  Titian :  though  Tintoret  thought 
tifBt  Titian's  colouring  was  the  model  of 
perfection,  and  would  correspond  even  with 
thp  si^hlime  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  that 
if  Angelo  had  coloured  like  Titian,  or  Titian 
dies^ed  like  Angelo,  the  world  would  onqe 
have  had  a  perfect  painter. 

jLt  is  our  misfortui^e,  however,  that  those 
yfTfivks  of  Caracci  which  I  would  recomxnend 
to  the  Student,  are  not  often  found  out  of 
Il^lpgna.  The  St.  Francis  in  the  midst  of  his 
JPiiars,  The  TransfigurtUion^  The  Birth  of 
^.Jofin  the  Baptist,  The  CaUing  of  St.  Mat- 
theWs  The  St.Jeramey  The  Frescq  Pointings 
in  the  Z^inpieri  palace,  are  aU  wort^hy  the 
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attention  of  the  Student  And  I  think  thoBC 
who  travel  would  do  well  to  allot  a  much 
greater  portion  of  their  time  to  that  city, 
dian  it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to 
bestow. 

In  this  art,  as  in  others,  there  are  many 
teachers  who  profess  to  show  the  nearest 
way  to  excellence';  and  many  expedients 
have  been  invented  by  which  the  toil  of 
study  might  be  saved.  But  let  no  man  be 
seduced  to  idleness  by  specious  promises. 
Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as 
the  reward  of  labour.  It  argues  indeed  no 
small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  habits 
of  industry,  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiv- 
ing those  advances ;  which,  like  the  hand 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  ap- 
prosiches  to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly 
as  to  escape  observation.  A  facility  of  draw- 
ing, like  that  of  playing  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument, cannot  be  acquired  but  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  acts.  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, enforce  by  many  words  the  neceft^ 
sity  of  continual  application ;  nor  tell  you 
that  the  port-crayon  ought  to  be  for  ev& 
in   your   hands.       Various   methods   will 
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occur  to  you  by  which  this  power  may  be 
acquired.  I  would  particularly  recommend, 
that  after  your  return  from  the  Academy, 
(where  I  suppose  your  attendance  to  be 
constant,)  you  would  endeavour  to  draw  the 
figure  by  memory.  I  will  even  venture  to 
add,  that  by  perseverance  in  this  custom, 
you  will  become  able  to  draw  the  human 
figure  tolerably  correct,  with  as  little  effort 
of  the  mind  as  is  required  to  trace  with  a 
pen  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

That  this  facility  is  not  unattainable,  some 
members  in  this  Academy  give  a  sufficient 
proof.  And  be  assured,  that  if  this  power 
18  not  acquired  whilst  you  are  young,  there 
will  be  no  time  for  it  afterwards :  at  least 
the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  as  much 
difficulty  as  those  experience,  who  leam  to 
read  or  write  after  they  have  arrived  to  the 
0ge  of  maturity. 

But  while  I  mention  the  port-crayon  as 
the  Student's  constant  companion,  he  must 
«till  remember,  that  the  pencil  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  must  hope  to  obtain 
eminence.     What,  therefore,  I  wish  to  im- 
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press  upon  you  is,  that  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  you  paint  your  studies  instead 
of  drawing  them.     This  will  give  you  such 
a  facility  in  using  colours,  that  in  time  they 
will  arrange  themselves  imder  the  pencil, 
even    without  the  attention  of  the  hand 
that  conducts  it     If  one  act  excluded  the 
other,  this  advice  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety be  given.     But  if  Fainting  comprises 
both  drawing  and  colouring,  and  if  by  a 
short  struggle  of  resolute  industry,  the  sani/e 
expedition  is  attainable  in  painting  as  in 
drawing  on  paper,  I  cannot  see  what  objec- 
tion can  justly  be  made  to  the  practice ;  or 
why  that  should  be  done  by  parts,  whidi 
may  be  done  all  together. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  several  Schools 
of  Painting,  and  consider  their  respective 
excellencies,  we  shall  find  that  those  who  ex- 
cel most  in  colouring,  pursued  this  method 
The  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools,  which 
owe  much  of  their  ffime  to  colouring,  have 
enriched  the  cabinets  of  the  collectors  pf 
drawings,  with  very  fewi  examples.     Those 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  and  the 
Bassans,  are  in  general  slight  and  vindeter- 
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mined.  Their  sketches  on  paper  are  as 
rude  ds  their  pictures  are  excellent  in  regard 
to  harmony  of  colouring.  Correggio  and 
Baroccio  have  left  few,  if  any  finished  draw^ 
ings  behind  them.  And  in  the  Flemish 
school,  Rubens  and  Vandyck  made  their 
designs  for  the  most  part  either  in  colours, 
or  in  chiaro-oscuro.  It  is  as  common  to  find 
studies  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  Painters 
on  canvass,  as  of  the  schools  of  Rome  and 
Florence  on  paper.  Not  but  that  many 
finished  drawings  are  sold  under  the  names 
of  those  masters.  Those,  however,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  productions  either  of  ^i- 
gravers  or  their  scholars,  who  copied  their 
works. 

These  instructions  I  have  ventured  to 
offer  from  my  own  experience ;  but  as  they 
deviate  widely  firom  received  opinions,  I 
offer  them  with  diffidence ;  and  when  better 
are  suggested,  shall  retract  them  without 


There  is  one  precept,  however,  in  which  I 
shall  only  be  opposed  by  the  vain,  the  ig- 
noranty  and  the  idle.    I  am  not  afraid  that  I 
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shall  repeat  it  too  often.    You  must  have  ik> 
dependence  on  your  own  genius.     If  yoa 
have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve 
them  ;  if  you  have  but  moderate  abilities,  in- 
dustry will  supply  their  deficiency.    Nothing 
is  denied  to  well-directed  labour :  nothing 
is  to  be  obtained  without  it      Not  to  enter 
into  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature 
or  essence  of  genius,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  assiduity  unabated  by  difficulty,  and 
a  disposition  eagerly  directed  to  the  object 
of  its  pursuit,  will  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  which  some  call  the  result  of  natural 
powers. 

Though  a  man  cannot  at  aU  times,  and  in 
all  places,  paint  or  draw,  yet  the  mind  can 
prepare  itself  by  layiiig  in  proper  materials, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.     Both  Lavy 
and  Plutarch,   in  describing  Fhilopoemen, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity,  have 
given  us  a  striking  picture  of  a  mind  always 
intent  on  its  profession,  and  by  assiduity 
obtaining  those  excellencies  which  some  all 
their  lives  vainly  expect  from  nature.  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  in  Livy  at  length,  as  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  practice  I  would  re- 
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TX>mmend  to  the  Painter,   Sculptor,  and 
Architect. 

<V  Hiilopoemen  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  sagacity  and  experience  in  choosing 
ground,  and  in  leading  armies ;  to  which 
he  formed  his  mind  by  perpetual  medi- 
tation, in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
When,  in  any  occasional  journey,  he  came 
to  a  striait,  difficult  passage,  if  he  was  alone, 
he  considered  with  himself,  and  if  he  was  in 
company  he  asked  his  friends,  what  it  would 
be  best  to  do  if  in  this  place  they  had 
found  an  enemy,  either  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear,  on  the  one  side .  or  on  the  other. 
^  it  might  happen,'  says  he,  ^  that  the 
enemy  to  be  opposed  might  come  on  drawn 
up  in  regular  lines,  or  in  a  tumultuous 
body,  formed  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
place.'  He  then  considered  a  little  what 
ground  he  should  take;  what  number  of 
soldiers  he  should  use,  and  what  arms  he 
should  give  them ;  where  he  should .  lodge 
his  carriages,  his  baggage,  and  the  defence- 
less followers  of  '  his  camp ;  how  many 
guards,  and  of  what  kind,  he  should  send 
to  defend  them ;   and  whether  it  would  be 
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better  to  press  forward  along  the  pass,  or 
recover  by  retreat  his  former  station  :    he 
would  consider  likewise  where   his  camp 
could  most  commodiously  be  formed ;  how 
much  ground  he  should  enclose  withm  his 
trenches ;  where  he  should  have  the  conve- 
nience of  water,  and  where  he  might  find 
plenty  of  wood  and  forage ;   and  when  he 
should  break  up  his  camp  on  the  folkrwing 
day,   through  what  road   he   could  most 
safely  pass,  and  in  what  form  he  should 
dispose  his  troops.    With  such  thoughts  and 
disquisitions  he  had  from  his  early  years  so 
exercised  his  mind,  that  on  these  occasions 
nothing  could  happen  which  he  had  not 
been  already  accustomed  to  consider/* 

I  cannot  help  imagining  that  I  see  a 
promising  young  painter  equally  vigOant, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the  fields.  Every  object  that  presents 
itself,  is  to  him  a  lesson.  He  r^ards  idl 
Nature  with  a  view  to  his  profession  ;  iuid 
combines  her  beauties,  or  corrects  her  de- 
fects. He  examines  the  countenance  of 
men  under  ihe  influence  of  passion ;  and 
often  catches  the  most  pleasing  hints  fir(Hn 
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subjects  of  turbulence  or  deformity.  Even 
bad  pictures  themselves  supply  him  with 
useful  documents ;  and,  as  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  has  observed,  he  improves  upon  the 
fanciful  images  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  fire,  or  are  accidentally  sketched  upon 
a  discoloured  wall. 

The  Artist  who  has  his  mind  thus  filled 
with  ideas,  and  his  hand  made  expert  by 
practice,  works  with  ease  and  readiness; 
whilst  he  who  would  have  you  believe  that 
he  is  waiting  for  the  inspirations  of  Genius, 
is  in  reality  at  a  loss  how  to  begin ;  and.  is 
at  last  delivered  of  his  monsters,  with  diffi- 
culty and  pain. 

The  well-grounded  painter,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  only  maturely  to  consider  his 
subject,  and  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  his 
art  follow  without  his  exertion.  Conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  he  pos- 
sesses, he  makes  no  pretensions  to  secrets, 
except  those  of  closer  application.  With- 
out conceiving  the  smallest  jealousy  against 
others,  he  is  contented  that  all  shall  be  as 
great  as  himself,  who  have  undergone  the 
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same  fatigue ;  and  as  his  pr^-eroinence  de- 
pends not  upon  a  trick,  he  is  free  from  the 
painful  suspicions  of  a  juggler,  who  lives  in 
perpetual  fear  lest  his  trick  should  be  dis- 
covered. 
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DISCOURSE  III. 


THE     GREAT     USADINO     PRINCIPLES      OF     THE      GRAKD 

STYLE.  —  OF     BEAUTY, THE     GENUINE     HABITS    OF 

NATURE     TO    BE     DISTINGUISHED     FROM     THOSE     OF 
FASHION. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  propriety  to 
so  many  Students  of  different  ages  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  advancement  The  mind 
requires  nourishment  adapted  to  its  gwwth ; 
and  what  may  have  promoted  our  earlier 
effi>rts9  might  retard  us  in  our  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  perfection. 

The  first  endeavours  of  a  young  Painter, 
as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  discourse, 
must  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  me- 
chanical dexterity,  and  confined  to  the  mere 
imitation  of  the  object  before  him.  Those 
who  have  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments, 
may,  perhaps,  find  advantage  in  reflecting 
on  the  advice  which  I  have  likewise  given 
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them,  when   I  recommended  the  diligent 
study  of  the  works  of  our  great  predeces- 
sors ;  but  I  at  the  same  time  endeavoured 
to  guard  them  against  an  implicit  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  any  one   master 
however  excellent :  or  by  a  stpct  imitation 
of  his  manner,  precluding  themselves  from 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  Nature.     I 
will   now   add,  that  Nature  herself  is  not 
to  be  too  closely  copied.     There  are  excel- 
lencies in  the  art  of  painting  beyond  what 
is  commonly  called    the  imitation  of  nar 
ture ;   and    these   excellencies    I   wish  to 
point  out      The    Students   who,    having 
passed^  through  the  initiatory  exercises,  are 
more  advanced  in  the  art,  and  who,  sure  of 
their    hand,    have   leisure    to    exert  their 
understanding,   must   now  be  told,  that  a 
mere  copier  of  nature  can  never  produce 
any  thing  great ;  can  never  raise  and  en- 
large the  conceptions,  or  warm  the  heart  of 
the  spectator. 

The  wish  of  the  genuine  painter  must  be 
iriore  extensive:  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  amuse  mankind  with  the  minute  neatness 
of  his  imitations,  he  must  endeavour  to  im- 
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prove  them  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  ; 
instead  of  seeking  praise,  by  deceiving  the 
superficial  sense  of  the  spectator,  he  must 
strive  for  fame,  by  captivating  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the 
perfection  of  this  art  does  not  consist  in 
mere,  imitation,  is  far  from  being  new  or 
singular*  It  is,  indeed,  supported  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind.  The  poets,  orators,  and  rheto- 
ricians of  antiquity,  are  continually  enforc- 
ing this  position  ;  that  all  the  arts  receive 
their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beauty,  supe- 
rior to  what  is  to  be  found  in  individual 
nature.  They  are  ever  referring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  their 
times,  particularly  Phidias,  (the  favourite 
artist  of  antiquity,)  to  illustrate  their  asser-^ 
tions.  As  if  they  could  not  sufficiently  ex- 
press their  admiration  of  his  genius  by  what 
they  knew,  they  have  recourse  to  poetical 
enthusiasm  :  they  call  it  inspiration  ;  a  gifb 
from  heaven.  The  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
ascended  the  celestial  regions,  to  furnish  his 
mind  with  this    perfect   idea   of   beauty^ 
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«  He,"  says  Proclus*,  "  who  takes  for  his 
"  model  such  fonns  as  nature  produces,  and 
"  <;onfines  himself  to  an  exact  imitation  of 
"  them,  will  never  attain  to  what  is  perfectly 
"  beautiful.  For  the  works  of  nature  are  ftdl 
"  of  disproportion,  and  fall  very  short  of  the 
"  true  standard  of  beauty.  So  that  Phidias, 
"  when  he  formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy 
"  any  object  ever  presented  to  his  sight ;  but 
"  contemplated  only  that  image  whidh  he 
^^  had  conceived  in  hi&  mind  from  Hornet's 
^'  description."  And  thus  Cicero,  speaking 
of  the  same  Phidias:  ^  Neither  did  this 
**  artist,"  says  he,  "  whett  he  cturved  the 
'^  image  of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  set  before 
*^  him  any  one  human  figure,  as  a  pattern, 
**  which  he  was  to  copy ;  but  having  a 
"  more  perfect  idea  of  beauty  fixed  in  his 
^^  mind,  this  is  steadily  contemplated,  and 
<^  to  the  imitation  of  this,  all  his  skill  and 
*^  labour  were  directed." 

The  Modems  are  not  less  convinced  than 
the  Ancients  of  this  superior  power  existing 
in  the  art ;  nor  less  sensible  of  its  effects* 

*  Lib.  2.  in  Timaeum  Platonis,  a?  cited  by  Junius  de 
Pictura  Veterum.     R. 
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Every  language  has  adopted  terms  expres- 
sive of  this  exceUence^  The  gugto  grande  of 
the  Italians^  the  beau  ideal  of  the  French, 
and  the  great  style j  genius^  and  ^o^e  among 
the  English,  are  but  different  appellations 
of  the  same  thing.  It  is  this  intellectual 
dignity,  they  say,  that  ennobles  the  painter's 
art ;  that  lays  the  line  between  him  and  the 
mere  mechanick ;  and  produces  those  great 
ccSeets  in  an  instant,  whidi.  eloquence  and 
poefary,  by  slow  and  repeated  efforts,  are 
acsKcely  able  to  attain^ 

Such  is  the  warmth  with  whidi  both  the 
Andents  and  Modems  speak  of  this  divine 
prindple  of  the  art ;  but,  as  I  have  for- 
merly observed,  enthusiastick  admiration 
seldom  promotes  knowledge.  Though  a 
Student  by  such  praise  may  have  his  atten- 
tion roused,  and  a  desire  excited,  of  run- 
ning in  this  great  career ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  what  has  been  said  to  excite  may 
only  serve  to  deter  him.  He  examines 
his  own  mind,  and  perceives  there  nothing 
of  that  divine  inspiration,  with  which  he 
is  told  80  m^any  others  have  been  &voured. 
He  never  traveled  to  heaven  to  gather 
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new  ideas  ;  and  he  finds  himsdf  possessed 
of  no  other  qualifications  than  what  mere 
common .  observation  and  a  plain  under- 
standing can  confer.  Thus  he  becomes 
gloomy  amidst  the  splendour  of  figurative 
declamation,  and  thinks  it  hopeless  to  pur- 
sue an  object  which  he  sujpposes  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  industry. 

But  on  this,  as  upon  many  other  occar 
sions,  we  ought  to  distinguish  how  much 
is  to  be  given  to  enthusiasm^  and  how 
much  to  reason.  We  ought  to  allow  for, 
and  we  ought  to  commend  that  strength 
of  vivid  expression,  which  is  necessary  to 
convey,  in  its  fiill  force,  the  highest 
sense  of  the  most  complete  effect  of  art ; 
taking  caxe,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose 
in  terms  of  vague  admiration,  that  solidity 
and  truth  of  principle,  upon  which  alone 
we  can  reason,  and  may  be  enabled  to 
practise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  what  this  great 
style  consists ;  nor  to  describe,  by  words, 
the  proper  means  of  acquiring  it,  if  the 
mind  of  the  Student  should  be  at  all  capable 
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of  such  an  acquisition.  Could  we  teach 
taste  or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no 
longer  taste  and  genius.  But'  though  there 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  any  precise  invari- 
able rules  for  the  exercise,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  great  qualities,  yet  we  may 
truly  say,  that  they  always  operate  in  pro- 
portion to  our  attention  in  observing  the 
works  of  nature,  to  our  skill  in  selecting, 
and  to  our  care  in  digesting,  methodizing, 
and  comparing  our  observations.  There 
are  many  beauties  in  our  art,  that  seem,  at 
first,  to  lie  without  the  reach  of  precept, 
and  yet  may  easily  be  reduced  to  practical 
principles.  Experience  is  all  in  all ;  but  it 
is  not  every  one  who  profits  by  experience ; 
and  most  people  err,  not  so  much  fi'om 
want  of  capacity  to  find  their  object,  as 
from  not  knowing  what  object  to  pursue. 
This  great  ideal  perfection  and  beauty  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon 
the  earth.  They  are  about  us,  and  upon 
every  side  of  us.  But  the  power  of  dis- 
covering what  is  deformed  in  nature,  or 
in  other  words,  what  is  particular  and  un- 
common, can  be  acquired  only  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  whole  beauty  and  grandeur 
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of  the  art  consists,  in  my  opinion^  in  being 
able  to  get  above  all  singular  forms^  local 
customs^  particularities,  and  details  of  every 
kind 

All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to 
our  view  by  nature,  upon  close  examination 
will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and 
defects.  The  mort  beautiful  forms  have 
something  about  them  like  weakness,  mi- 
nuteness, or  imperfection.  But  it  is  not 
every  eye  that  perceives  these  blemishes. 
It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the  contem- 
plation and  comparison  of  these  forms ;  and 
which  by  a  long  habit  of  observing  what 
any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in 
common,  has  acquired  the  power  of  dis^ 
ceming  what  each  Wants  in  particular. 
This  long  laborious  comparison  should  be 
the  &st  study  dP  the  painter,  who  aims  at 
the  greatest  style.  By  this  means,  he  ac- 
quires a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he 
corrects  nature  by  herself,  her  imperfect 
state  by  her  more  perfect  His  e^  bang 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  accidental  defi- 
dencies,  excrescences,  and  deformities  of 
things,  from  their  general  figures,  he  makes 

II 
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I 

out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more 
perfect  than  any  one  original;  and  what 
may  seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  de- 
sign naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike 
to  any  one  object  .  This  idea  of  the  per- 
fect state  of  nature,  which  the  Artist  calls 
the  Ideal  Beauty,  is  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciple by  which  works  of  genius  are  con- 
ducted. By  this  Phidias  acquired  his  fame. 
He  wrought  upon  a  sober  principle  what 
has  so  much  excited  the  enthusiai^in  of  the 
world  ;  and  by  this  method  you,  who  have 
courage  to  tread  the  same  path,  may  ac- 
quire equal  reputation. 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  acquired,  and 
which  seems  to  have  a  right  to  the  epithet 
of  divine;  as  it  may  be  said  to  preside, 
like  a  supreme  judge,  over  dl  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  appearing  to  be  possessed 
of  the  will  and  intentioit  of  the  Creator, 
as  far  as  they  regard  the  external  form  of 
living  beings.  Whtii  a  tiam  ante  possesses 
this  ideb  in  its  perfection,  them  is  no 
danger  biit  that  he  Will  be  sUJfldciently 
warmed  by  it  himself,  and  be  able  to  Warm 
and  ravish  every  one  else. 
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Thus  it  is  from  a  reiterated  experience, 
and  a  close  comparison  of  the  objects  in 
nature,  that  an  artist  becomes  possessed  of 
the  idea  of  that  central  form,  if  I  may  so  - 
express  it,  from  which  every  deviation  is 
deformity.  But  the  investigation  of  this 
form,  I  grant,  is  painful,  and  I  know  but 
of  one  method  of  shortening  the  road ; 
this  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
the  ancient  sculptors  ;  who,  being  inde&- 
tigable  in  the  scbool  of  nature,  have  left 
models  of  that  perfect  form  behind  them, 
which  an  artist  would  prefer  as  supremely 
beautiful,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
that  single  contemplation.  But  if  industry 
carried  them  thus  far,  may  not  you  also 
hope  for  the  same  reward  from  the  same 
labour  ?  We  have  the  same  school  opened 
to  us  that  was  opened  to  them  ;  for  nature 
denies  her  instructions  to  none,  who  desire 
to  become  her.  pupils. 

This  laborious  investigation,  lam  aware, 
must  appear  superfluous  to  those  who  think 
everything  is  to  be  done  by  felicity,  and 
the  powers  of  native  genius.      Even   the 
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great  Bacon  treats  with  ridicule  the  idefc 
of  confining  proportion  to  rules,  or  of  pro- 
ducing beauty  by  selection,  "  A  mat 
"  cannot  tell,  (says  he,)  whether  Apelles 
"  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  more  trifler. 
"  whereof  the  one  would  make  a  person- 
age by  geometrical  proportions ;  the 
other,  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  ol 

"  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent 

**  The  painter,  (he  adds,)  must  do  it  by  a 
"  kind  of  felicity  J  ...  and  not  by  rule."* 

It  is  not  safe  to  question  any  opinion 
of  so  great  a  writer,  and  so  profound  £ 
thinker,  as  undoubtedly  Bacon  was.  Bui 
he  studies  brevity  to  excess ;  and  there- 
fore his  meaning  is  sometimes  doubtful. 
If  he  means  that  beauty  has  nothing  tc 
do  with  rule,  he  is  mistaken.  There  is  t 
rule,  obtained  out  of  general  nature,  tc 
contradict  which  is  to  fall  into  deformity. 
Whenever  any  thing  is  done  beyond  thii 
rule,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  other  rule 
which  is  followed  along  with  it,  but  whicl 

*  Essays,  p.  252.  edit.  1625. 
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does  not  contradict  it.     Every  thing  which 
IS  wrought  with  certainty,  ia  wrought  upon 
some  principle.      If  it  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  repeated.     If  by  felicity  is  meant  any 
thing  of  chance  or  hazard,  or  something 
born  with  a  man,  and  not  eatned,  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  great  philosopher.     Every 
object  which  pleases  igiust  give  us  pleasure 
upon  some  certain  principles :    but  as  the 
objects  of  pleasure  are  almost  infinite,  so 
their    principles    vary  without    end^    and 
every  man  finds  them  out,  not  by  felicity 
or  successful  hazard,  but  by  care  and  sa^ 
gacity. 

To  the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  that 
the  idea  of  beauty  in  each  species  of  beings 
is  an  invariable  one,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  in  every  particular  species  there  are 
various  central  forms,  which  axe  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  are 
undeniably  beautiful;  that  in  the  human 
figure,  for  instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules 
is  one,  of  the  Gladiator  another,  of  the 
Apollo  another ;  which  makes  so  many  di^ 
ferent  ideas  of  beauty. 
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It  is  trae^  indeed,  that  these  figures  are 
each  perfect  in  their  kind,  though  of  dif- 
ferent characters  and  proportions ;  but  still 
none  of  them  is  the  representation  of  an 
individual,  but  of  a  class.  And  as  there  is 
one  geneacal  form,  which,  as  I  have  said^ 
belongs  to  the  human  kind  at  large,  so  in 
each  of  these  classes  there  is  one  common 
idea  and  central  form,  which  is  the  abstract 
of  the  various  individual  forms  belonging 
to  that  class.  Thus,  though  the  forms  of 
ehildhiXKl  and  age  differ  exceedingly,  there 
is  a  common  form  in  childhood,  and  a 
common  form  in  age,  which  is  the  more 
perfect,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  all  pe- 
culiarities. But  I  must  add  further,  that 
though  the  most  perfect  forms  of  each  of 
the  g/snerel  divisions  of  the  human  figure 
ase  ideal,  and  ^superior  to  any  individual 
6xnak  of  that  class;  yet  the  highest  per- 
feetion  iof  the  human  figure  is  not  to  be 
feoad  m  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  in  the 
Horooles^  nor  in  the  Gladbtor,  nor  in  the 
iVfttUe;  1  hut  in  that  form  which  is  taken 
from  all,  and  which  partakes  equally  of  the 
activity  of  the  Gladiator,  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  Apo^,  and  of  the  muscular  strength 
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of  the  Hercules.  For  perfect  beauty  in 
any  species  must  combine  all  the  charac^ 
ters  which  are  beautiful  in  that  species. 
It  cannot  consist  in  any  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest :  no  one,  ^  therefore, 
must  be  predominant,  that  no  one  may  ha 
deficient 

The  knowledge  of  these  different  charac- 
ters, and  the  power  of  separating  and  dis- 
tinguishing  them,  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
to  the  painter,  who  is  to  vary  his  compo- 
sitions with  figures .  of  various  forms  and 
proportions,  though  he  is  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  general  idea  of  perfection  in 
each  kind. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  kind  of  symmetry, 
or  proportion,  which  may  properly  be  said 
to  belong  to  deformity.  A  figure  lean  or 
corpulent,  tall  or  short,  though  deviating 
from  beauty,  may  still  have  a  certain  union 
of  the  various  parts,  which  may  contribute 
to  make  them  on  the  whole  not  unpleaabg-^ 
'    •     '  ,  .      .     .    ^ 

When  the  Artist  has  by  diligent  attention 
acquired  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  c^  beauty 
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$nd  S3nnm'etry ;  when  he  has  reduced  the 
variety  of  nature  to  the  abstract  idea;  his 
next  task  will  be  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  genuine  habits  of  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  fashion.  For  in  the  same 
mannef,  and  on  the  same  principles,  as  he 
has  acquired  the .  knowledge  of  the  real 
forms  of  nature,  distinct  from  accidental  de- 
formity, he  must  endeavour  to  separate 
pimple  chaste  nature,  from  those  adventi- 
tious, those  affected  and  forced  airs  or  ac- 
tions, with  which  she  is  loaded  by  modem 
education. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  explain  what  I 
mean,  than  by  reminding  you  of  what  was 
taught  us  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in 
respect  to  the  natural  position  and  move- 
ment of  the  feet.  He  observed,  that  the 
fashion  of  turning  them  outwards  was  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  nature,  as  might  be 
s<een  from  the  structure  of  the  bones,  and 
from  the  weakness  that  proceeded  from  that 
manlier  of  standing.  iTo  this  we  niay  add 
the  erect  position  of  the  head,  the  projection 
of  the  chest,  the  walking  with  straight  knees, 
and  many  such  actions,   which  we   know 

VOL,  I.  F 
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to  be  merely  Ihe'  result  of  ftshion,  and 
what  nature  never  warrantedy  as  we  are 
^ure  that  we  have  been  taught  them  when 
children. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  those 
instances^  in  which  vanity  or  caprioe  have 
contrived  to  distort  and  disfigure  the  hu- 
man form ;  your  own  recollection  will  add 
to  these  a  thousand  more  of  iU-understood 
methods,  which  have  been  practised  to  dis- 
guise nature  among  our  dailcing-mast^Sy 
hair-dressers,  and  tailors,  in  their  various 
of  deformity.  * 


:.«»u:t 


However  the  raechanick  and  ortianieiital 
alts  may  sacrifice  to  fashion,  ^e  must  ht 
aitirely  eiccluded  from  the  Art  of  Fainting ; 
tiie  painter  must  never  mistake  thb  oapri* 
ciotts  changeling  for  the  genuine  offipring^ 


« 


*  « lluMe,*'  layi  QuintHiaii,  «  who  im  tMikea  with 
the  outwflftd  Aow  of  tbiagt,  think  that  there  is  more 
^<  heau^  in  peracnM,  who  are  trimmed,  curled,  and 
<<  painted,  than  uncomipt  nature  can  give;  as  if  beauty 
«  were  merely  the  cflfect  of  the  corruption  of  man- 
«  ncrs/'    R. 
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nature ;  he  must  divest  himself  of  aU  pre* 
judiees  in  favour  of  his  age  or  country ;  he 
must  disregard  all  local  and  temporary 
ornaments^  and  look  only  oi)  those  gane^ 
ral  habits  which  are  every  where  and  aU 
ways  the  same ;  he  addresses  his  works  to 
the  people  of  every  country  and  every  age, 
he  calls  upon  posterity  ta  be  his  spe&* 
tators,  and  says  with  ZeuKis,  in  (Btemitaiem 
pingo. 

The  neglect  of  s^arating  modem  fashions 
from  the  habits  of  nature,  leadd  to  that 
ridiculous  style  which  has  been  practised  by 
some  painters,  who  have  given  to  Grecian 
Heroes  the  airs  and  graces  practised  in  the 
court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  an  absurd- 
ity almost  as  great  as  it  would  have  been 
to  have  dressed  them  after  the  fa^ion  oi 
that  court. 

To  avoid  this  error,  however,  and  to 
retain  the  true  simplicity  of  naturie,  is  a  ta^ 
more  difficult  than  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear.  Tlie  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
fashions  and  customs  that  we  have  been  used 
to,  and  which   are  justly  called  a  second 
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Htttute,  make  it  too  often  difficult  to  disdn- 
gaiah  that  wfaicb  is  natural  from  that  which 
is  the  result  of  education ;  they  frequently 
e^en  give  a  predilection  in  favour  of  the 
artificiai  mode ;  and  almost  every  one  is  i^t 
to  be  giuded  by  those  local  prgudices,  who 
has  not  chastised  his  mind,  and  r^rulated 
the  instability  of  his  affections  by  the  eter- 
nal invariable  idea  of  nature* 

Here  then,  as  before,  we  must  have  re- 
course  to  the  Andents  as  instructors.  It  is 
from  a  carefiil  study  of  their  works  tli^ 
you  win  be  enabled  to  attain  to  theie^ 
simplicity  of  nature ;  they  will  suggest  m»j 
observations  whidb  would  probably  escape 
you,  if  your  study  were  omfined  to  na- 
ture alone.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  sofr- 
pecting,  that  in  this  instaiK^e  the  andeiM^ 
had  an  easier  task  than  the  modems.  Th^ 
had,  probably,  little  or  nothing  to  unleaia, 
as  their  mamiers  were  nearly  approaching 
to  this  desirable  simplicity;  while  the 
iQodem  artist,  before  he  can  see  the  truth 
of  things,  is  obliged  to  remove  a  veil,  with 
which  the  fashion  of  the  times  has  thou^t 
proper  to  cover  her. 
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Having  gone  thus  for  in  our  mvestigflr- 
tion  of  the  great  style  in  painting ;  if  we 
now  should  suppose  that  the  artist  has 
^und  the  true  idea  of  beauty,  which  en- 
aibles  him  to  give  his  works  a  correct  and 
perfect  design;  if  we  should  suppose  also, 
that  he  has  acquired  a  knowlec^e  of  the 
unadulterated  habits  of  naturis,  which  gives 
him  simplicity;  the  rest  of  his  task  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Beauty  lind  simplicity  have  so  great  a  share 
in  the  composition  of  a  great  style,  that  he 
"vfho  has  acquired  them  has  little  else  to 
leiam.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten, 
'^iat  tibere  is  a  nobleness  of  conception, 
lii^ich  goes  beyond  any  thmg  in  the  mere 
exhibition  even  of  perfect  form ;  there  is 
an  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  the 
figures  with  intellectual  grandeur,  of  im- 
pressing the  appearance  of  philosophick 
wisdom,  or  heroick  virtue.  This  can  only 
be  acquired  by  him  that  enlarges  the 
isphere  of  his  understanding  by  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  warms  his  imagination 
with  the  best  productions  of  ancient  and 
modern  poetry. 
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A  hand  thus  exercised,  and  a  mind  thus 
iristracted,  will  bring  the  art  to  a  higher 
d^ree  of  excellence  than  perhaps  it  has 
hitherto  attained  in  this  country.  Such  a 
student  will  disdain  the  humbler  walks  <^ 
pmnting,  which,  however  profitable,  can 
nevet  assure  him  a  permanent  reputation^ 
He  will  leave  the  meaner  artist  servilely 
to  suppose  that  those  ar6  the  best  pictures, 
#hich  are  most  likely  to  deceive  the 
spectator*  He  will  permit  the  lower 
painter,  like  the  florist  or  collector  <^ 
shells,  to  exhibit  the  minute  discrimin<- 
atiohs,  which  distinguish  one  object  of  the 
same  species  from  another ';  while  he,  like 
the  philosopher,  will  consider  natute  in 
the  abstract,  and  represisnt  in  every  one  of 
hm  figures  the  character  6f  its  species. 

m 

If  deceiving  the  eye  were  the  cmly 
business  of  the  art,  there  is  no  ddubt, 
indeed,  Inlit  the  tiinube  painter  would  be 
MAore  apt  to  succeed.;  but  it  is  not  the  cfye^ 
it  is  tthe  mind  ^hidli  the  painter  of  genius 
desires  to  address;  nor  will  he  luaaie  « 
moment  upon  those  smaller  objecta  wtiicib 
only  serve  to  catch  the  sense>  to  divide  the 
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attenticm^  snd  to  counteract  his  great  design 
of  spedcing  to  the  heart 

This  is  the  ambition  which  I  wish  to 
excite  in  yovr  minds ;  and  the  object  I 
hare  had  in  my  view^  throughout  this 
discburscy  is  that  one  great  idea  which 
gives  to  painting  its  true  dignity^  which 
entitles  it  to  the  name  of  a  Liberal  Art,* 
and  ranks  it  as  a  sister  of  poetry. 

It  Biay  possibly  have  happened  to  many 
young  studentSy  whose  application  ww 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  Bpd 
whose  cQinds  were  capable  of  embracing 
the  inost  extensive  views,  that  they  havei 
by  a  wrong  direction  originally  given,  spent 
their  lives  in  tl^  meaner  walks  of  paints 
ing,'  without  ever  knowing  there  was  a 
BfiMer  to  puGsua  Albert  Durer,  as  Vasari 
has  Justly  remarked,  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  first  painters  of  hi*  age, 
(and  he  lived  in  an  era  of  great  artists,) 
had  he  been  initiated  into  those  great 
princij^bs  of  the  art,  which  wace  so  well 
understood  and  practised  by  his  contem-* 
poraries  in  Italy.      But  unluckily  having 
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never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  manner^ 
he,  without  doubt,  considered  his  own  as 
perfect 

As  for  the  various,  departments  of  paint- 
ing, which  do  not  presume  to  make  such 
high  pretensions,  they  are  many.  None 
of  ^them  are  without  their  merit,  though 
none  enter  into  competition  with  this  uni- 
versal presiding  idea  of  die  art  The 
painters  who  have  applied  themselves  more 
particularly  to  low  and  vulgar  characters, 
and  who  express  with  precision  the  various 
shades  of  passion,  as  they  are  exhibited  by 
vulgar  minds,  (such  as  we  see  in  the  works 
of  Hogarth,)  deserve  great  praise ;  but  as 
their  genius  has  been  employed  on  low 
and  confined  subjects,  the  praise  which  we 
give  must  be  as  limited  as  its  object  The 
merry-making  or  quarrelling  of  the  Boors 
of  Teniers ;  the  same  sort  of  produc^ons 
of  Brouwer^  or  Ostade,  are  excellent  in 
their  kind ;  and  the  excellence  and  its  prake 
will  be  in  proportion,  as,  in  those  limited 
subjects,  and  peculiar  forms,  they  introduce 
more  or  less  of  the  expression  of  those 
passions,  as  they  appear  in  general  and  more 
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enlarged  natute.  This  principle  may  be 
applied  to  the  Battle-pieces  of  Bourgognone^ 
the  French  Gallantries  of  Watteau,  and 
even  beyond  the  exhibition  of  animal  life, 
to  the  Landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and 
the  Sear- Views  of  Vandervelde.  All  these 
painters  have,  in  general,  the  same  right, 
in  different  degrees,  to  the  name  of  a 
painter,  which  a  satirist,  an  epigrammatist, 
a  sonneteer,  a  writer  of  pastorals,  or  de^ 
scriptive  poetry,  has  to  that  of  a  poet 

In  the  same  rank,  and  perhaps  of  not  so 
great  merit,  is  the  cold  painter  "of  portraits. 
But  his  correct  and  just  imitation  of  his  ob- 
ject has  its  merit  Even  the  painter  of  still 
life,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  give  a 
minute  representation  of  every  part  of 
those  low  objects  which  he  sets  before  him, 
deserves  praise  in  proportion  to  his  attain- 
ment; because  no  part  of  this  excellent  art, 
so  much  the  ornament  of  polished  life,  is 
'destitute  of  value  and  use.  These,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  the  views  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  student  ought  to  he  prima^ 
rUy  directed.  Having  begun  by  aiming  at 
better  things,  if  from  particular  inclination. 
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or  from  the  taste  of  the  thoae  and  {dace  be 
lives  in,  or  from  necessity,  or  from  Mine 
in  the  highest  attempts,  he  is  oUigied  to 
descend  lower,  he  will  bring  into  the  lower 
Aphere  of  art  a  grandeur  of  compoaitioii  and 
character,  that  will  raise  and  enn^ile  hiB 
w<Mrks  far  above  their  natural  rank. 

A  man  is  not  weak,  thou^  he  may  not 
be  able  to  widid  the  club  of  Hercules ;  nor 
does  a  man  always  praise  that  which  iie 
esteems  the  best ;  but  does  that  whidi  he 
can  best  da  In  moderate  attempts  there 
are  many  walks  open  to  the  artist  But  as 
die  idea  of  beauty  is  of  necessity  but  one, 
IBO  there  can  be  but  one  great  mode  of 
painting ;  the  leading  principle  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  should  be  sorry,  if  what  is  here  recom^ 
jofiended,  should  be  M  all  understcxxl  to 
countenance  a  careless  or  undetermiped 
manner  of  painting.  For  though  the  patti- 
ter  ts  to  overlook  the.  accidental  dkcrunir 
nations  of  nature,  he  b  to  inhibit  distinctly, 
and  inth  predsion,  the  general  forms  of 
things.     A  firm  and  determined  outline  is 
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one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  style 
in  painting ;  and  let  me  add,  that  he  who 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  form 
which  every  part  of  nature  ought  to  have» 
will  be  fond  of  expressing  that  knowledge 
with  correctness  and  precision  in  all  his 

works. 

» 

To  conclude ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  idea  of  beauty  to  general  princi- 
ples :  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  Professor  of  Fainting  proceeded  in 
the  same  method,  when  he  showed  you 
that  the  artifice  of  contrast  was  founded  but 
on  one  principle.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  means  of  advancing  science ;  of 
clearing  the  mind  from  a  confused  heap  of 
contradictory  observations,  that  do  but  per- 
plex and  puzzle  the  student,  when  he  com^ 
pares  them,  or  misguide  him  if  he  gives 
himself  up  to  their  authority;  bringing 
them  under  one  general  head,  can  alone 
give  rest  and  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive 
mind. 
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DISCOURSE  IV. 


6BNERAL  IDEAS,  THE  PRESIDING  PRINCIPLE  WHICH 
REGULATES  STERY  PART  OF  ART;  INTENTION,  EX-' 
PBES8ION,  caLOUaiNQ^  MKD  DRAPBBX.  — -  TWO  DI8-f 
TINCT  StYLItf  IK  HISTORT-PAINTINa ;  THE  GBAN^ 
AND  THE  ORNAMENTAL.  —  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH 
EACH  IS  TO  BE  POUND,  r—  THE  COMPOSITE  STYLET.  — 
THE  STYLE  FORMED  ON  LOCAL  CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS, 
OR  A  PABTIAZ.  Yl^W  OF  NATDRS. 

GW^TLBMEN, 

Tfiffi  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  pro- 
pwtion  to  the  mental  labour  ^nployed  m 
ity  or  the  mental  pleasure  produced  by  it 
As  this  principle  is  observed  or  neglected 
our  profession  becomes  either  a  Uberal  fat, 
oa:  a  mechaaical  trade.  In  the  hands  of 
one  iten  it  makes  the  highest  pretensions^ 
as  it  is  adibessed  to  the  noblest  Acuities  ^f 
in  those  of  «iother  ^  is  redhioed  to  a  mere 
matter  of  omament ;  and  the  pidnter  has 
but  the  humble  province  of  furnishing  our 
apartments  with  elegance. 
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This  exertion  of  mind,  which  is  the  only 
circumstance  that  truly  ennobles  our  Art, 
makes  the  great  distinction  between  the 
Roman  and .  Venetian  schools.  I  have 
formerly  observed  that  perfect  form  is 
produced  by  leaving  out  particularities, 
and  retaining  only  general  ideas :  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  show  that  this  principle,  which 
I  have,  proved  to  be  metaphysically  just, 
extends  itself  to  every  part  of  the  Art;  that 
it  ^ves  what  is  called  the  grand  style j  to 
Invention,  to  Composition,  to  Expression, 
md  even  to  Colouring  and  Drapery. 

Invention  in  Painting  does  not  imply  the 
invention  of  the  subject;  for  that  is  com^ 
monly  supplied  by  the  Poet  or  Historiapu 
With,  respect  to  the  choice,  no  j9ubject.ci|n 
))e:proper  that  is  not  geperally  interesting* 
It.ought  to  be  either  some  eminait  inQtaaoe 
of  heroick  action,  or  heroick  su^rini^ 
There  must  be  something  either  in  the 
action,  or  in  the  object,  in  whidh  mien  am 
universally  concerned,  and  which  pow«£illy 
strikes  upon  the  public^k  sympatny. 

XI 
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Strictly  speaking,  indeed^  no  subject  can 
b^  of  universal,  hardly  can  it  be  of  general, 
concern  ;  but  there  are  events  and  charac- 
ters so  popularly  known  in  those  countries 
where  our  Art  is  in  request,  that  they 
iB9^  be  considered  as  sufficiently  gaieral 
for  all  our  purposes.  Such  are  the  great 
events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable  and 
biatory,  which  etaly  education,  and  the 
usual  course  of  reading,  have  made  fam^ 
Ikir  and  interesting  to  all  Europe,  without 
h^g  degraded  by  the  vulgarism  of  ofdi- 
nary  life  in  any  country;  Such  too  are 
tiie  capital  subjects  of  scripture  history^ 
whieh,  beside  their  genial  noic^riety,  ber 
eorae  vesierable  by  their  connegtioQ  ^ith 
<Narrftiigian. 

As  it  ib  required  thsA  the  subject  selected 
should  be  a  general  one^  it  is  no  less  neoe$^ 
3ary  thM  it  should  be  kept  unembarrassed 
with  wh»teveir  may  aoy  way  ^erve  to  divide 
the  attention  of  the  ^pectat^r.  Whenever 
a  story  is  related,  every  man  forms  a  picture 
in  Jbis  oftind  of  the  action  ani^  expression  of 
the  persons  eirtployed.  The  power  of  re- 
prMen^ing  thi^  inQioti^  picture  on  canvass  is 
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what  we  call  invention  in  a  Painter.  And 
as  in  the  conception  of  this  ideal  picture^ 
the  mind  does  not  enter  into  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  the  dress,  furniture,  or  scene 
of  action;  so  when  the  Painter  comes  to 
represent  it,  he  contrives  those  little  ne- 
cessary concomitant  circumstances  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  shall  strike  the  specta- 
tor no  more  than  they  did  Mmself  in  his 
first  conc^tion  of  the  story. 

I  am  very  ready  to  allow,  that  some  cir- 
cumstances of  minuteness  and  particularity 
frequently  tend  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  a 
piece,  and  to  interest  the  spectator  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  Sudi  circumstances 
therefore  cannot  wholly  be  rejected :  but  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  Art  which  requires 
peculiar  nicety  of  discernment,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  these  minute  circumstantial 
parts;  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
employed  in  the  choice,  become  so  useful 
to  truths  or  so  injurious  to  grandeun 

However,  the  usual  luid  most  dangerous 
error  is  on  the  side  of  minuteness;  and 
therefore  I  think  caution  most  necesiary 
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where  most  have  failed.  The  general 
idea  constitutes  real  excellence.  All  small- 
er things,  however  perfect  in  their  way, 
are  to  be  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the 
greater.  The  Painter  will  not  inquire  what 
things  may  be  admitted  without  much  cen- 
sure ;  he  will  not  think  it  enough  to  show 
that  they  may  be  there;  he  will  show  that 
they  must  be  there;  that  their  absence 
would  render  his  picture  maimed  and  de- 
fective. 

Thus,  though  to  the  principal  group  a 
second  or  third  be  added,  and  a  second  and 
third  mass  of  light,  care  must  be  taken 
that  these  subordinate  actions  and  lights, 
neither  each  in  particular,  nor  all  together, 
come  into  any  degree  of  competition  with 
the  principal :  they  should  merely  make  a 
part  of  that  whole  which  Would  be  imper- 
fect without  them.  To  every  kind  of  paint- 
ii^g  this  rule  may  be  applied.  Even  in  por- 
traits, Che -grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
likeness,  consists  more  in  taking  the  ge- 
Herial  air,  than  in  observing  the  exact 
similitude  of  every  feature. 
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Thus  figures  must  have  a  ground  where- 
on to  stand ;  they  must  be  clothed ;  there 
must  be  a  back-ground ;  there  must  be  H^ 
and  shadow ;  but  none  of  these  ought  to 
appear  to  have  taken  up  any  part  of  the 
artist's  attention.  They  should  be  so  ma- 
naged as  not  even  to  catch  that  of  the 
spectator.  We  know  well  enough,  when 
we  analyze  a  piece,  the  difficulty  and  the 
subtilty  with  which  an  artist  adjusts  the 
back-ground,  drapery,  and  masses  of  li^t ; 
we  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
grace  and  effect  of  his  picture  dependa  upon 
thenr;  but  this  art  is  so  much  concealed, 
even  to  a  judicious  eye,  that  no  remains  of 
any  of  these  subordinate  parts  occur  to  the 
memory  when  the  picture  is  not  present 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the 
imaginiotion.  The  Pt^nter  therefore  is  to 
make  no  ostentation  of  the  mrans  by  which 
this  is  done ;  the  spectator  is  only  to  feel  the; 
result  in  his  bosom.  An  inferior  artist  k 
unwilling  that  any  part .  of  his  indust0' 
should  be  lost  upon  the  spectator.  He  t&kea 
as  much  pains  to  dij^cpyer,  as  the ^ii^ita- ar- 
tist does  to  conceal,  the  marks  c^  his  sub- 

II 
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ordinate  assiduity.  In  works  of  the  lower 
kind,  every  thing  appears  studied,  and^i- 
cumbered;  it  is  all  boastful  art,  and  op^i 
affectation.  The  ignorant  often  part  from 
such  pictures  with  wonder  in  their  mouths, 
iuid  indifference  in  their  hearts. 

But  it  is  not  enough  in  Invention  that  the 
Artist  should  restrain  and  keep  under  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  his  subject ;  he  must  some- 
times deviate  from  vulgar  andstrict  historical 
truth,  in  pursuing  the  grandeur  of  his  design. 

How  much  the  great  style  exacts  from  its 
professorii  to  conceive  and  represent  their 
subjects  in  a  poetical  manner,  not  confined 
to  mere  matter  of  fact,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle.  In  all  the  pictures  in 
which  the  painter  has  represented  the  apodtles, 
he  has  drawn  them  with  great  nobleness  i  he 
ha^  given  them  as  much  dignity  as  the  human 
figure  is  capable  of  receiving ;  yet  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  Scripture  they  had  no  such 
respectable  appearance ;  and  of  St  Paul  in 
particular,  we  are  told  by  himself,  that  his 
bodily  presence  was  mean.  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  been  Of  &  lolv  stature :  aPainter  ought 
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not  SO  to  represent  him.  Agedlaus  was  low^ 
lame,  and  of  a  mean  appearance :  none  of 
these  defects  ought  to  appear  in  a  piece  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.  In  conformity  tx> 
custom,  I  call  this  part  of  the  art  History 
Fainting ;  it  ought  to  be  called  Poetical,  as 
in  reality  it  is. 

All  this  is  not  falsifying  any  fact ;  it  is 
taking  ati  allowed  poetical  licence.  A  Fain* 
ter  of  portraits,  retains  the  individual  like- 
ness; a  Fainter  of  history,  shows  the  man 
by  showing  his  actions.  A  Fainter  must 
compensate  the  natural  deficiencies  of  his 
art  He  has  but  one  sentence  to  utter,  but 
one  moment  to  exhibit  He  cannot,  like 
the  poet  or  historian,  expatiate,  and  impress 
the  mind  with  great  veneration  for  the  char 
racter  of  the  hero  or  saint  he  represents, 
though  he  lets  us  know  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  saint  was  deformed,  or  the  hero 
lame.  The  Fainter  has  no  other  means  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  mind^ 
but  by  that  external  appearance  which  gran- 
deur of  thought  does  generally,  though  not 
always,  impress  on  the  countenance;  and 
by  that  correspondence  of  figure  to  senti-^ 
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l»ent  and  situadoiii  which  all  men  wish^ 
but  cannot  command.  The  Fainter  who 
may  in  this  one  particular  attain  with  ease 
what  others  desire  in  vain,  ought  to  give 
all  that  he  possibly  can,  since  there  are  so. 
many  circumstances  of  true  greatness  that 
he  cannot  give  at  all  He  cannot  make 
his  hero  talk  like  a  great  man ;  he  must 
make  him  look  like  one.  For  wMch 
reason,  he  ought  to  be  well  studied  in 
the  analysis  of  those  circumstances  which 
constitute  dignity  of  appearance  in  real 
life. 

As  in  Invention,  so  likewise  in  Ex-> 
pression,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run 
into  particularities.  Those  expressions 
alone  should  be  given  to  the  figures, 
which  their  respective  situations  generally 
produce.  Nor  is  this  enough ;  each  per- 
son should  also  have  that  expression  which 
men  of  his  rank  generally  exhibit.  The 
joy,  or  the  grief  of  a  character .  of  dig-: 
nity  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  similar  passion  in  a  vulgar 
face.  Upon  this  principle,  Bernini,  per- 
haps,   may  be  subject  to  censure.     This 
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sculptor,  in .  many  respects  admirable,  baa 
gnren  a  very  mean  expression  to  hb  sta- 
tue of  David,  who  is  represented  as  yaab 
gping  to  throw  the  stone  from  the  slings 
and  in  order  to  give  it  the  repression; 
of  energy^  he  has  made  him  biting  his* 
mider-lip.  This  expression  is  far  iron 
being  general,  and  still  farther  from  bemg 
dignified.  He  might  have  seen  it  in  an 
iftstance  or  two ;  and  he  mistook  aocident 
for  generality. 

With  respect  to  Colouring,  though  k 
may  appear  at  first  a  part  of  painting 
merely  mechanical,  yet  it  still  has  its  rules, 
and  those  grounded  upon  that  presiding 
principle  which  regulates  both  the  great 
and  the  little  in  the  study  of  a  Painter. 
By  this,  the  first  efiect  of  the  picture  is 
produced;  and  as  this  is  performed^  the 
spectator  as  he  walks  the  gallery,  will 
fldx3ip,  or  pass  along.  To  give  a  genoal 
air  of  grandeur  at  first  view,  aE  triflings 
or  artful  play  of  little  lights,  or  an  sttmi* 
tioii  to  a  variety  of  tints  is  to  be  avoided^ 
&  quietness  and  simplicity  must^  reign  evet 
the  whole  work;  to  wipcb  a  breaicteb  of  imi^ 
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fonn5  and  simple  colour^  will  very  much  con-* 
tribute.     Grandeur  of  effect  is  produced  by 
two  different  ways,  which  seem  entirely  op- 
posed to  each  other.      One  is,  by  reducing 
the  colours  to  little  more  than  chiara  oscuro^ 
which  was  ofteii  the  practice  of  the  Bolog-^ 
nian  schools ;  and  the  other,  by  making  the 
colours  very  distinct  and  forcible^  such  aa 
we  see  in  those  of  Rome  and  Florence;  but 
still,  the  presiding  principle  of  both  those 
manners  is  simplicity.     Certainly,  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  monotony;  and  the 
distinct  blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours  which 
are  seen  in  the  draperies  of  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  schools,  though  they  have  not 
that  kind  of  harmony  which  is  produced 
by  ft  variety  of  broken   and  transparent 
^ours,  have  that  effect  of  grandeur  whfdi 
was  intended.     Perhaps  these  distinct  oe^- 
I^tir^  strike  the  mind  more  forcibly,  fW^in 
there  not  being  any  great  union  betweisn 
di'em ;  ks  mattial  music,  which  i^  intends 
to  rouse  the  noblet  passions,  has  its  eSetit 
from  the  sudden  and  strongly  marked  tran- 
sitions from  one  note  to  another,   which 
tbat  myU  6f  rtimui  t^uires ;  whilst  4n  thatt; 
WHU^  i«  itlti^tadM  <jo  m&ve  thb  u6^t  ^-^ 
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sions,  the  notes  imperceptibly  melt  into 
one  another. 


In  the  same  manner  as  the  historical  Pain- 
ter never  enters  into  the  detail  of  colom^ 
so  neither  does  he  debase  his  conc^tions 
with  minute  attention  to  the  discriminations 
of  Drapery.      It  is  the  inferior  style  that 
marks  the  variety  of  stuffs.     With  him,  the 
cloathing  is  neither  woollen,  nor  linen,  nor 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet:   it  is  drapery;   it  is 
nothing  more.      The  art  of  disposing  the 
foldings  of  the  drapery  makes  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  the   Painter's  study.     To 
make  it  merely  natural,   is  a  mechanical 
operation,  to  which  neither  genius  nor  taste 
are  required ;  whereas,  it  requires  the  nicest 
judgment  to  dispose  the  drapery,  so  that  the 
folds  shall  have  an  easy  communication,  and 
gracefully  follow  each  other,  with  such  na- 
tural negligence  as  to  look  like  the  effect  of 
chance,    and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
figure  under  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Carlo  Maratti  was  of  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
position of  drapery  was  a  more  difficult  art 
than  even  that  of  drawing  the  human  figure; 
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that  a  Student  might  be  more  easily  taught 
the  latter  than  the  former;  as  the  rules  of 
drapery,  he  said,  could  not  be  so  well  as- 
certained as  those  for  delineating  a  correct 
form.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  proof  how  will- 
ingly we  favour  our  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Carlo  Maratti  is  said  to  have  valued 
himself  particularly  upon  his  skill  in  this 
part  of  his  art;  yet  in  him,  the  disposition 
appears  so  ostentatiou9ly  artificial,  that  he 
is  inferior  to  RafFaelle,  even  in  that  which 
gave  him  his  best  claim  to  reputation. 

Such  is  the  great  principle  by  which  we 
must  be  directed  in  the  nobler  branches  of 
pur  art.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Roman, 
the  Florentine,  the  Bolognese  schools,  have 
Ibrmed  their  practice ;  and  by  this  they; 
have  deservedly  obtained  the  highest  praise. 
These  are  the.  three  great  schools  of  the 
world  in  the  epic  style.  The  best  of  the 
French  school,  Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le 
Bruu,  have  formed  themselves  upon  these 
models,  and  consequently  may  be  said, 
though  Frenchmen,  to  be  a  colony  from 
the  Roman  school.  Next  to  these,  but  in 
a  very   different  style  of  excellence,   we 
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may  rank  the  VenetiM^  together  with  the 
Flemish  and  the  Dutdi  schodls ;  all  pro- 
fessing to  depart  frorn  the  great,  purposes 
of  paiating,  and  catching  at  applause  by 
inferior  qualities. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  will  censure 
me  for  placing  the  Venetians  in  this  inferior 
class,  and  many  of  the  warmest  admirers 
of  painting  will  think  them  unjustly  de- 
graded; but  I  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Tliough  I  can  by  na  means  allow 
them  to  hold  any  rank  with  the  nobler 
schools  of  painting,  they  accomplished 
perfectly  the  thing  they  attempted  But 
as  mere  elegance  is  their  principal  object, 
as  they  seem  more  willing  to  dazzle  than 
to  affect,  it  can  be  no  iiijury  to  them  to 
suppose  that  their  practice  is  useful  only 
to  its  proper  end.  But  what  may  height- 
en the  elegant  may  degrade  the  subliibe. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  and  I  may  add, 
severity,  in  the  gr6at  tnanher,  which  is, 
I  am  afraid,  almost  iticotfipatible  with  this 
comparatively  sensual  style. 

Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  of 
the  Venetian  school,  seem  to  have  painted 
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with  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  ^mired 
for  their  skill  and  exp^rtness  in  the  me- 
chanism of  painting,  and  to  make  a  parade 
of  that  art,  whiQh:^  as  I  before  observed, 
the  higher  style  requires  its  followers  to 
.conceal, 

Ii^  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy, 
9t  which  were  present  Le  Brun,  Sebastian, 
Bourdon,,  and  all  the  em  inept  Artists  of 
that  a^e,  one  of  the  Academicians  desired 
to  hay^.  their  qpinioi)  on  the  conduct  of 
Pwl  Veronese,  who,  though  a  Painter  of 
gr^t  consideri^tiop,  had,  contrary  to  the 
stri^  rules  of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  represented  the  principal 
figure  in  shade.  To  this  question  no  satis- 
factory answer  was  then  given.  But  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  they  had  considered 
the  dass  of  the  Artist^  and  ranked  him  as 
an  orQfiipental  Painterf  therg  would  have 
been  no  difljculty  in-  wisweripg  -^  **  It  was 
up^easQimble.tpe^p^Ct  wh»t  w&s never  in- 
teiui^t  Hig  wt^Jtipji  wa*  spljely  to  pro- 
duce; ap  effect  of  li^t  and  fth^oiy  j  every 
thing  waS:  to  be  SAQnfif^  tp  iJtiat  intent, 
^*  and  the  capricious  copippsitipn  of  that 
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"  picture  suited  very  well  with  the  style 
"  which  he  professed." 

Young  minds  are  indeed  too  apt  to  be 
captivated  by  this  splendour  of  style ;  ^d 
that  of  the  Venetians  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing ;  for  by  them,  all  those  parts  of  the  Art 
that  gave  pleasure  to  the  eye  or  sense,  have 
been  cultivated  with  care,  and  carried  to 
the  degree  nearest  to  perfection.  The 
power,  exerted  in  the  mechanic^  p.rt  of 
the  Art  have  been  called  the  language  of 
Painters;  but  we  may  say,  that  it  is  but 
poor  eloquence  which  only  shows  that  the 
orator  can  talk.  Words  should  be  em- 
ployed  as  the  means,  not  as  the  end: 
language  is  the  instrument,  conviction  is 
the  work. 

The  language  of  Painting  must  indeed 
be  allowed  these  masters;  but  even  in  that^ 
they  have  shown  more  copiousness  than 
choice,  and  more  luxuriancy  than  judg- 
ment If  we  consider  the  uninteresting  sub- 
jects of  their  invention,  or  at  least  the  unin- 
teresting manner  in  which  they  are  treated ; 
if  we  attend  to  their  capricious  composition, 
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their  violent  and  affected  contrasts,  whether 
of  figures  or  of  light  and  shadow,  the  richness 
of  their  drapery,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
mean  efiect  which  the  discrimination  of 
stuffs  gives  to  their  pictures ;  if  to  these  we 
add  their  total  inattention  to  expression ; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  conceptions  and 
the  learning  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the 
simplicity  of  Raffaelle,  we  can  no  longer 
dwfell  on  the  comparison.  Even  in  colour- 
ing, if  we  compare  the  quietness  and 
chastity  of  the  Bolognese  pencil  to  the 
bustle  and  tumult  that  fills  every  part  of 
a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted 
art  will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without 
efiect ;  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot j  fuU  of  wund 
^*^  f^'Hf^  ^g^ifyi^g  nothing. 

Such  as  suppose  that  the  great  style 
might  happily  be  blended  with  the  oma- 
mental,  that  the  simple,  grave  and  ma- 
jestic dignity  of  Raffaelle  could  unite  with 
the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paolo,  or  Tin- 
toret,  are  totally  mistaken.  The  princi- 
ples by  which  each  is  attained  are  so 
contrary  to  each  other,   that  they  seem, 
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in  my  opinion,  incompatible,  and  as  im- 
pomiUe  to  exist,  together,  as  that  in  the 
mind  the  most  sublime  ideas  and  the 
lowest  sensuality  should  at  the  same  time 
be  united. 

The  s!|bjects  of  the  Venetian  P^intars 
are  mostly  such  as  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  a  great  number  of 
figures;  sudi  as  feasts,  marriages,  and 
processions,  public  martyrdoms,  or  mirsr 
cles.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  Paul 
Veronese,  if  he  were  asked,  would  saj, 
that  jno  subject  was  proper  for  an  historical 
picture,  but  such  as  admitted  at  least  for- 
ty figures :  for  in  a  less  number,  he  would 
asseipt,  there  cbuld  be  no  opportunity  c^ 
the  Painter's  shpwiiig  his  aft  in  o^npo:^ 
sition,  his  dexterity  of  managing  and  dis- 
posing the  m£»uses  of  light  and  groups  of 
figM^resy  ^nd  of  introducing  a  variety  cS 
£a9l:em  dressQS  ^iv^  characters  in  tk^if 
ric)^  stulSs« 

But  the  thing  is  very  different  with  a  pu- 
pil of  the  gre^te^.  schools.  Annibale  C!aracci 
thought  twelve  figures  su£&cient  for  any 
story ;  he  conceived  that  more  would  con- 
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tribute  to  no  end  but  to  fill  space}  thai 
they  would  be  but  cold  spectators  of  the 
general  action,  or  to  use  his  own  express 
sion, .  that  they  would  be  ^figures  to  be  let^ 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  a  picture  com- 
posed of  so  many  parts  to  have  that  effect 
80  indispensably  necessary  to  grandeur,  that 
of  one  complete  whole.  However  contra^ 
dictory  it  may  be  in  geometry,  it  is  true  in 
taste,,  that  many  little  things  will  not  make 
a  great  one.  The  Sublime  impresses  the 
mind  at  once  with  one  great  idea;  it  is  a 
single  blow:  the  Elegant  indeed  may  be 
produced  by  repetition;  by  anaccumida- 
tipn  of  many  minute  circumstances. . 

However  great  the  difference  is  betwe^ 
the !  composition  of  the  Venetian,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Italian  schools,  there  is  full  as 
great  a  disparity  in  the  effect  of  their  pic- 
tures as  produced  by  colours.  And  thou^ 
io  this  respect  the  Venetiuis  must  be  al-- 
lowed  extraordinary  skill,  yet  even  that 
skill,  as  they  have  employed  it,  will  but 
ill  correspond  with  the  great  style.  Their 
colouring  is  not  only  too  brilliant,  but,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  too  harmonious,  to 

VOL.    I.  H 
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produce  that  solidity,  steadiness,  and  sim- 
plicity of.  eflfect,  whidi  heroic  subjeebs 
require^  and  which  simple  or  grave  coIoub 
only  can  give  to  a  work.  That  they  are  to 
be  cautiously  studied  by  those  who  axe 
ambitious  of  treading  xh§  great  walk  of 
history  is  confirmed,  if  it  wants  confinn* 
ation,  by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities, 
Michael  Angeio.  This  wondarfid  man, 
after  having  se&x  a  picture  by  Titiant  told 
VBaaato^  who  accompanied  him  ^  ^^  tiuit  he 
^  Uked  mndi  his  colouring  and  manner;" 
but  thgn  he  added,  <<  &at  it  was  a  pity  the 
^<  Venetian  painters  did  not  learn  to  draw 
^'  correctly  in  thdr  early  youth,  and  adopt 
^^  a  better  manner  of  audy^ 

By  this  It  appears,  that  the  priiicipal  at- 
tention of  the  VenetiaoQ  painters,  in  the  opi- 
BiOD  of  Michael  Angelo,  seemed  to  be  en- 
grassed  by  the  study  of  colours,  to  the 
a^lectoftiiet<20a/6e(iufyof  ^^>rm,  or  pro- 


che  molto  gli  pkosva  il  colorito  sac^  e 
1^  mniera;'  mi  che  era.  un  peccsUs  che  a  Veuo^jm, 
t'imparasse  da  principio  a  dis^|;nare  bei^e,  e  che  nonha- 

▼essano  que' pittori  miglior  modo  nello  studio.  Vas.  lorn, 
ill.  p.  226,     ViU  di  TIziano. 
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{rnety  of  eicpression.  But  if  general  cen- 
sure was  given  to  that  school  from  the  sight 
of  a  picture  of  Titian,  how  much  more 
heavily  and  more  justly  would  the  censure 
fall  on  Paolo  Veronese,  and  more  especially 
on  Tintoret?  And  here  I  cannot  avoid 
citing  Vasari's  opinion  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Tintoret  *^  Of  all  the  extra- 
^  ordinary  geniuses'^/'  says  he,  ^  that  have 
^  practised  the  art  of  painti^ig,  for  wild, 
^^  capricious,  extravagant,  and  fantastical 
^  iaT^itions^  fbr  furious  impetuosity  and 
^<  boldness  in  the  execution  of  his  wcric, 
^<  there  is  none  like  Tintoret ;  his  strange 
^  whimsies  are  ev&Bi  beyond  extravagancei, 
^^  and  hiB  works  seem  to  be  produced 
^^  rather  by  chance,  than  in  consequence 
^'  of  any  previous  design,  as  if  he 
^'  wanted  to  convince  the  world  that  the 

*  Nelle  cose  della  p^tturp,  gtravagante,  qiprtccioso, 
presto,  e  resoluto,  et  il  piu  terribly  cervello,  che  habbia 
tiavuto  mai  la  pittura,  come  si  pu&  vedere  in  tutte  le  sue 
opere;  e  ne'  componimenti  delle  storic,  fantasdche,  e 
fiuUe  da  lai  diter^mdtit^,  e  foori  deU'  uso  degli  altri 
p^ttpri:  fuiBi  ha  superatot  la  stravag^iusa,  ppn  le  nuoye, 
e  ^capricciose  inventioni,  e  strani  gbdiribi^i  del  suo 
intelleto,  che  ha  lavorato  a  caso,  e  senza  disegno,  quasi 
monstrando  che  quest'  arte  e  una  baia. 

OXFORD, 
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'<  art  was  a  trifle,  and  of  the  most  easj 
^'  attainment*' 

For  »my  own  part,  when  I  speak  of  the 
Venetian  punters,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  Paolo  Vercmese  and  Tintoret,  to 
the  exdusion  of  Titian ;  for  though  his 
style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  many  other  of 
the  Italian  schools,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of 
senatorial  dignity  about  him,  which,  how- 
ever awkwakl  in  his  imitators,  seems  to  be- 
come him  exceedingly.  His  portraits  alone, 
irom  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  dia- 
racter  which  he  always  gave  them,  will  en* 
title  him  to  the  gi;eatest  respect,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art 

« 

It  is  not  with  Titian,  but  with  the  sedu- 
cing qualities  of  the  two  former,  that  I 
could  wish  to  caution  3rou  against  being  too 
much  captivated.  These  are  the  persons 
who  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
powers  of  florid  eloquence^  to  debaudi  the 
young  and  unexperienced ;  and  have,  with- 
out doubt,  been  the  cause  of  turning  off  the 
attention  of  the  connoisseur  and  of  the 
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patron  of  art,  as  well  as  that  of  the  painter, 
from  those  higher  excellencies  of  which  the 
art  is  capable,  and  which  ought  to  be  re- 
quired in  every  considerable  production. 
By  them,  and  their  imitators,  a  style  merely 
ornamental  has  been  disseminated  through- 
out all  Europe.  Rubens  carried  it  to  Flan- 
ders :  Voet  to  France;  and  Lucca  Giordano, 
to  Spain  and  Naples. 

The  Venetian  is  indeed  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  schools  of  elegance;  and  it  is  not 
without  reason,  that  the  best  perfbmiances 
in  this  lower  school  are  valued  higher  than 
the  second-rate  performances  of  those  above 
them ;  for  every  picture  has  value  when  it 
has  a  decided  character,  and  is  excellent  in 
its  kind.  But  the  student  must  take  care 
not  to  be  so  much  dazzled  with  this  splen- 
dour, as  to  be  tempted  to  imitate  what 
must  ultimately  lead  from  perfection.  Pous^ 
sin,  whose  eye  was  always  steadily  fixed  on 
the  Sublime,  has  been  often  heard  to  say, 
^*  That  a  particular  attention  to  colouring 
*^  was  an  obstacle  to  the  student,  in  his 
^'  progress  to  the  great  end  and  design  of 
^  the  art ;  and  that  he  who  attaches  him- 
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<^  self  to  this  principal  end,  will  acquire  by 
practice  a  reasonable  good  metliod  of 
colouring."* 


lliough  it  be  allowed  that  etdiiorate 
harmony  of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints, 
a  toft  and  gradual  transition  from  one  to 
another,  present  to  the  eye,  what  an  har- 
monious concert  of  musick  does  to  the  ear, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is 
not  merely  a  gratification  of  the  sight. 
Such  excellence,  though  propeiiy  ciilti* 
vated,  where  nothing  higher  than  el^ance 
is  intended,  is  weak  and  unworthy  of  re^ 
gard,  when  the  work  aspires  to  gnmdeor 
and  sublittiity. 

9 

The  Same  reasons  that  have  been  urged 
to  show  that  a  mixture  of  the  Veiietiaa 
style  cannot  improve  the  great  style»  wfll 
httld  gobd  in  regaid  to  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  sdiools.    Indeed  the  Flemish  schod^ 

*  Que  cette  applkatkin  singuliere  o'etoit  qu'un  obstt* 
de  pour  emp^cber  de  parvenir  au  veritable  but  de  Ja 
peinture,  &  celui  qui  s'attache  au  principal,  acquiert  par 
la  pratique  une  assez  belle  maniere  de  peindre.  Con- 
ference de  PAcad.  Franc.  '  .  ' 
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df  wkich  Rubeas  is  the  head,  was  farmed 
vpcoi  that  of  the  Venetian ;  like  thein»  ha 
took  his  figures  too  mudi  from  the  peofde 
faefore  him.  But  it  must  be  allowed  in 
fin^our  of  the  Venetttus,  that  he  was  mora 
grass .  than  they,  and  ourried  all  their  mi^- 
laken  methods  to  a  far  greater  excess.  In 
the  Venetian  school  itself,  where  they  rii 
err  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  dif^ 
ference  in  the  efiect  The  difference  be- 
tween Paolo  and  Baasano  seems  to  be  odiy, 
that  one  introduced  Venetian  gentlemen 
into  his  pictures,  and  the  other  the  boo» 
of  the  district  of  Bassano,  and  called  th^i 
tpntmrchs  and  prophets. 


The  painters  of  the  Dutdh  acdiool 
still  more  locality*  With  them,  a  history^ 
piece  is  properly  a  portrait  of  d)emselves{ 
Whether  they  describe  the  inside  or  outside 
of  tiieir  houses,  we  have  their  own  people 
engaged  in  their  own  peculiar  occupations  v 
working  or  drinking,  playing  or  fighting. 
The  ciroimstanoes  that  enter  into  a  picture 
ef  this  kind,  are  to  far  from  giving  a  ge^ 
neni  view  of  human  life,  that  they  exhibit 
dl  the  minute  fmrticularities  of  a  nation 
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differing  in  several  respects  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  Yet,  let  them  have  diar 
share  of  more  humble  praise.  The  pain* 
ters  of  this  school  are  excellent  in  their 
own  way;  they  are  only  ridiculous  ^en 
they  attonpt  general  history  on  their  own 
narrow  principles,  and  debase  great  events 
by  the  meanness  of  their  characters. 

Some  inferior  dexterity,  some  extraordi* 
nary  mechanical  power  is  apparently  that 
from  which  they  seek  distinction.  Thus, 
we  see,  that  school  alone  has  the  custom 
of  representing  candle-light  not  as  it  really 
appears  to  us  by  night,  but  red,  as  it  woidd 
illuminate  objects  to  a  spectator  by  day. 
Such  tricks,  however  pardcmable  in  the 
little  style,  where  petty  effects  are  the  sole 
end,  are  inexcusable  in  the  greater,  where 
the  attention  should  never  be  drawn  aside 
by  trifles,  but  should  be  entirely  occupied 
by  the  subject  itself. 

The  same  local  principles  whidi  charac- 
terize the  Dutch  school '  extend  even  to 
their  landscape  painters;  and  Rubens  him- 
self,   who  has  painted  many  landscapes. 
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» 

has  flometimes  transgressed  in  this  par- 
ticular. Their  pieces  in  this  way  are,  I 
thinky  always  a  representation  of  an  in- 
dividuid  spot,  and  each  in  its  kind  a 
very  fidthful  but  a  very  confined  portrait. 
Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was 
convinced,  that  taking  nature  as  he  found 
it  seldom  produced  beauty.  jEIis  pic- 
tures are  a  composition  of  the  various 
draughts  which  he  had  previously  made 
from  various  beautiful  scenes  and  pros- 
pects. However,  Rubens  in  some  mea- 
sure has  made  amends  for  the  deficiency 
with  which  he  is  charged;  he  has  con- 
trived to  raise  and  animate  his  otherwise 
uninteresting  views,  by  introducing  a  rain- 
bow, storm,  or  some  particular  acciden- 
tal effect  of  light  That  the  practice  of 
Gaude  Lorrain,  in  respect  to  his  choice, 
is  to  be  adopted  by  Landscape  painters 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Flemish  aud 
Dutch  schools,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  its  truth  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  by  which  the  Historical 
Painter  acquires  jperfect  form.  But  whether 
landscape  painting  has  a  right  to  aspire 
SO  far  as  to  reject  what  the  painters  call 
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Accidents  of  Nature^  is  not  eiuj  to  de- 
termine. It  is  certain  Claude  Lomiii 
seldom,  if  ever,  avuiled  himself  of  those 
accidents;  either  he  thought  that  such 
peciidiarities  were  contrary  to  diat  st^le 
of  genend  nature  which  he  professed,  or 
that  it  would  catch  the  attention  too 
strongly,  and  destroy  thbt  quietness  and 
repose  which  he  thoi^it  necessary  to 
that  kind  of  painting. 

A  Portrait^painter  likewise,  when  he 
attempts  history,  unless  he  is  upon  'his 
^uard,  is  likely  to  enter  too  much  into 
^e  detail.  He  too  frequently  makes  his 
historical  heads  look  like  portraits;  and 
this  was  once  the  custom  amongst  those 
old  painters,  who  revived  the  art  before 
general  ideas  were  practised  or  under- 
stood. An  History^painter  paints  man 
in  general;  a  Portrait^painter,  a  partica*- 
lar  man,  and  consequently  a  defective 
model. 

Thus  an  habitual  praotioe  in  the  lower 
exercises  of  the  art  will  prevent  many  from 
attaining  the   greater.      But  such  of  us 
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who  move  in  these  humbler  walks  of  the 
profession,   are  not  ignorant  that,   as  the 
natural  dignity  of  the  subject  is  less,  the 
more  all  the  little  ornamental  helps  are 
necessary  to  its  embelUahment.     It  would 
be  ridiculous  for  a  painter  of  domestick 
scenes,   of   portraits,   landscapes^  animals, 
or  still  life,  to  say  that  he  despised  thote 
qualities  which  has  made  the  subordinate 
sdiools  so  famous.     The  art  of  colouring, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  light  and 
^mdow,    are  essential    requisites    in    his 
confined    labours.      If   we    descend    still 
lower,   what   is   the   painter   of  fruit  and 
flowers  without  the  utmost  art  in  colour- 
ing, and  what  the  painters  call  handling ; 
that  is,  a  lightness  of  pencil  that  implies 
great  practice,   and  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  done  with   ease?      Some  here, 
I  believe,  must  remember  a  flower-painter 
whose  boast  it  was,   that  he  scorned   to 
paint  fer  the  mUlion:    no,   he  professed 
to  paint   in   the   true   Italian   taste;    and 
despising  the    crowd,    called    strenuously 
upon  the  few  to  admire  him.     His  idea 
of*  the  Italian  taste  was  to  paint  aa  black 
and  dirty  as  he  could,   and  to  leave  all 
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clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colouiing  to 
those  who  were  fonder  of  money  than 
immortality.  The  consequence  was  such 
as  might  be  expected.  For  these  petty 
excellencies  are  here  essential  beauties; 
and  without  this  merit  the  artist's  work 
will  be  more  short-lived  than  the  objects 
of  his  imitation. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  must 
now  be  convinced  that  there  are  two 
distinct  styles  in  history-painting:  the 
grand,  and  the  splendid  or  ornamental 

The  great  style  stands  alone,  and  does 
not  require,  perhaps  does  not  so  well 
admit,  any  addition  from  inferior  beau- 
ties. The  ornamental  style  also  posses- 
ses its  own  peculiar  merit.  However, 
though  the  union  of  the  two  may  make 
a  sort  of  composite  style,  yet  that  style 
is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than  either 
of  those  which  go  to  its  composition.  Both 
kinds  have  merit,  and  may  be  excdJent 
though  in  different  ranks,  if  uniformity 
be  preserved,  and  the  general  and  par- 
ticular   ideas  of  nature    be   not    mixed. 
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Even  the  meanest  of  them  is  difficult 
enough  to  attain ;  and  the  first  place  be- 
ing already  occupied  by  the  great  artists 
in  each  department,  some  of  those  who 
followed  thought  there  was  less  room  for 
them,  and  feeling  the  impulse  of  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  willing  to  take 
the  shortest  way,  endeavoured  to  make 
for  themselves  a  place  between  both.  This 
they  have  effected  by  forming  an  union 
of  the  different  orders.  But  as  the  grave 
and  majestick  style  would  suffer  by  an  union 
with  the  florid  and  gay,  so  also  has  the 
Venetian  ornament  in  some  respect  been 
ii^ured  by  attempting  an  alliance  with 
simplicity. 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  the  great  style 
is .  always  more  or  less  contaminated  by 
any  meaner  mixture.  But  it  happens  in, 
a  few  instances,  that  the  lower  may  be 
improved  by  borrowing  from  the  grand. 
Thus  if  a  portrait-painter  is  desirous  to 
raise  and  improve  his  subject,  he  has  no 
other  means  than  by  approaching  it  to 
a  general  idea.      He  leaves   out  all  the 
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minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the 
face,  and  changes  the  dress  from  a  tem- 
porary fashion  to  one  more  permanent, 
which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas  of  mean- 
ness from  its  being  familiar  to  us.  But  if 
an  exact  resemblance  of  an  individual  be 
considered  as  the  sole  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  the  portrait-painter  will  be  apt  to  lose 
more  than  he  gains  by  the  acquired  dignity 
taken  from  general  nature.  It  is  very  difS- 
eult  to  ennoble  the  character  of  a  counte- 
nance but  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness, 
which  is  what  is  most  generally  required  by 
such  as  sit  to  the  painter. 

CWT  those  who  have  practised  the  compo- 
site style,  and  have  succeeded  in  this  perilous 
attempt,  perhaps  the  foremost  is  Correggia 
His  style  is  founded  upon  modem  grace  and 
elegance,  to  which  is  superadded  something 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  graind  style.  A 
breadth  of  light  and  colour,  the  general  ideas 
of  the  drapery,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  cut- 
line,  all  Conspire  to  this  efiect  Next  to  him 
(perhaps  equal  to  him)  Parmegiano  has  dig- 
nified tlie  genteehiess  of  modem  effemi- 
nacy, by  uniting  it  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
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ancients  and  the  grandeur  and  8ev€frity  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  these  two  extraordinary  men, 
by  endeavouring  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
of  grace,  have  sometimes  perhapfs  exceeded 
ita  boundaries,  and  have  fallen  into  the  most 
hateful  of  all  hateful  qualities,  affectation. 
Indeed^  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristick  of 
ineo  of  genius  to  be  afraid  of  coldnesR  and 
insipidity,  from  which  they  think  tiiiey 
never  can  be  too  far  removed.  It  particu- 
larly happens  to  these  great  masters  of 
grace  and  elegance.  They  ofben  l;>oldly  drive 
on  to  the  very  verge  of  ridicule;  the  spec* 
tator  is  alarmed,  but  at  the  same  time 
admires  their  vigour  and  intrepidity: 

Strai^  graqes  stiU^  and  ^trangsr  flints  tb^y  bsd^ 

Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create, 

As  when  they  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

The  errors  of  gienius,  however,  are  par- 
donable, and  none  even  of  the  more  exalted 
painters  are  wholly  f^ree.from  them ;  but  they 
have  taught  us,  by  the  rectitude  of  their 
general  practice,  to  correct  dieir  own  affect- 
ed or  accidental  deviation.     The  very  first 
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have  not  been  al\<ray8  upon  their  guard,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  fault,  but  what  maj 
take  shelter  under  the  most  venerable  au- 
thorities ;  yet  that  style  only  is  perfect,  in 
which  the  noblest  principles  are  uniformly 
pursued;  and  those  masters  only  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank  in  our  estimation, 
who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their 
art,  and  have  raised  it  to  its  highest  dignity, 
by  exhibiting  the  general  ideas  of  nature. 

• 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  but  one  presiding  principle,  which  re- 
lates, and  gives  stability  to  every  art  The 
works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  genenil 
nature,  live  for  ever;  while  those  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  particular 
customs  and  habits,  a  partial  view  of  nature, 
or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can  only  be 
coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them 
from  obscurity.  Present  time  and  future 
may  be  considered  as  rivals,  and  he  who 
solicits  the  one  must  expect  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  other, 
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DISCOURSE  V. 


CIRCUMSPECTION      REQUIRED      IN      ENDEAVOURING     TO 

UNITE   CONTRARY  £XCEl,LENjCIE8. THE  EXPRESSION 

OF    A  MIXED    PASSION    NOT    TO    BE    ATTEMPTED.  

EXAMPLES   OF  THOSE   WHO   EXCELLED   IN  THE  GREAT 

STYLE  ; RAFFAELLE,    MICHAEL  ANGEtO,   THOSE  TWO 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN    COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICAL  STYLE. 8ALVATOR   ROSA 

MENTIONED    AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THAT  STYLE  ; AND 

OPPOSED  TO  CARLO  MARATTI.  —  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHA- 
RACTERS   Of*    POUSSIN    AND    RUBENS.  THESE     TWO 

PAINTERS     ENTIRELY    DISSIMILAR,    BUT    CONSISTENT 

WITH   THEMSELVES. THIS     CONSISTENCY    REQUIRED 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  PURPOSE  to  carry  on  in  this  discourse 
the  subject  which  I  began  in  my  last  It 
was  my  wish  upon  that  occasion  £o  incite 
you  to  pursue  the  higher  excellencies  of  the 
art.  But  I  fear  that  in  this  particular  I 
have  been  misunderstood.  Some  are  ready 
to  imagine,  when  any  of  their  favourite 
acquirements  in  the  art  are  properly  classed, 
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that  they  are  utterly  disgraced.  This  is  a 
very  great  mistake :  nothing  has  its  proper 
lustre  but  in  its  proper  place.  That  which 
is  most  worthy  of  esteem  in  its  allotted 
sphere,  becomes  an  object,  not  of  respect, 
but  of  derision,  when  it  is  forced  into  a 
higher,  to  whi^h  it  is  not  suited ;  and  there 
it  becomes  doubly  a  source  of  disorder,  by 
occupying  a  situation  which  is  not  natural 
to  it,  and  by  putting  down  from  the  first 
place  what  is  in  reality  of  too  much  mag- 
nitude to  become  with  grace  and  propor- 
tion that  subordinate  station,  to  which 
something  of  less  value  would  be  much 
better  suited. 

My  advice  in  a  word  is  this :  keep  your 
principal  attention  fixed  upon  the  higher 
excellencies.  If  you  compass  them,  and 
compass  nothing  more,  you  are  still  in  the 
first  class.  We  may  regret  the  innumendile 
beauties  which  you  may  want ;  you  may  be 
very  imperfect :.  but  still,  you  are  an  im- 
perfect artist  of  the  highest  order. 

» 

'■    If,  when  you  have  got  thus  far,  you  can 
add  any,  or  all,  of  the  subordinate  qualifi- 
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cations^  it  is  my  wish  and  advice  that  you 
should  not  neglect  them.  But  this  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  circumspection  and  caution 
at  leasts  as  of  eagerness  and  pursuit 

The  mind  is  apt  to  be  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  objects;  and  that  scale  pf 
perfection  which  I  wish  always  to  be  pre** 
served,  is  in  the  greatest  danger  oi  being 
totally  disordered,  and  even  inverted. 

Some  excellencies  bear  to  be  united,  and* 
are  improved  by  union ;  others  are  of  a  dis- 
cordant nature ;  and  the  attempt  to  join' 
them,  only  produces  a  harsh  jarring  of  in- 
congruent  principles.  The  attempt  to  unite 
contrary  excellencies  (of  form,  for  instance)' 
in  a  single  figure,  can  never  escape  degene-' 
rating  into  the  monstrous,  but  by  sinking 
into  the  insipid ;  by  taking  away  its  marked' 
character,  and  weakening  its  expression. 

This  remark  is  true  to  a  certain  degree 
with  r^ard  to  the  passions.  If  you  meui  to 
preserve  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  its  most 
perfect  state^  you  cannot  express  the  pas-' 
sions,  all  of  which  produce  distortion  and 
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deformity,  more  or  less  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful faces. 

Guido,  from  want  of  choice  in  adapting  his 
subject  to  his  ideas  and  his  powers,  or  from 
attempting  to  preserve  beauty  where  it  could 
not  be  preserved,  has  in  this  respect  suc- 
ceeded very  iU.  His  figures  are  often  engaged 
in  subjects  that  required  great  expression : 
yet  his  Judith  and  Holofernes,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  with  the  Baptist's  head,  the 
Andromeda,  and  some  even  of  the  Mothers 
of  the  Innocents,  have  little  more  expression 
than  his  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  appear,  there  are 
many  writers  on  our  art,  who,  not  being  of 
the  profession,  and  consequently  not  know- 
ing what  can  or  cannot  be  done,  have  been 
very  liberal  of  absurd  praises  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  fevourite  Works.  They  always  find  in 
them  what  they  are  resolved  to  find.  Tliey 
praise  excellencies  that  can  hardly  exist  to- 
gether; and  above  all  things  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing with  great  exactness  the  expression 
of  a  mixed  passion,  which  more  particularly 
Appears  to  me  out  of  the  reach  of  our  art 
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Such  are  many  disquisitions  wlueh  ^  I 
have  read  on  some  of  the  CartooAs  and 
other  pictures  of  Raffitelle,  where  the  Cri- 
ticks  have  described  their  own  imaginations; 
Or  indeed  where  the  exceUent  master  him- 
self may  have  attempted  this  expression  of 
passions  above  the  powers  of  the  art ;  and 
has,  therefore,  by  an  indistinct  and  imper- 
fect marking,  left  room  for  every  imagin- 
ation, with  equal  probability  to  find  a  pas- 
sion of  his  own.  What  has  been,  and  what 
can  be  done  in  the  art,  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ficult; we  need  not  be  mortified  or  disix>u- 
raged  at  not  being  able  to  execute  the 
conceptions  of  a  romantick  imagination. 
Art  has  its  boundaries,  though  imagination 
has  none.  We  can  easily,  like  the  anciepts, 
suppose  a  Jupiter  to  be  possessed  of  all  those 
powers  and  perfections  which  the  subordi- 
nate Deities  were  endowed  with  separately. 
•Yet,  when  they  employed  their  art  to  rqpre-* 
sent  him,  they  confined  his  character  to 
majesty  alone.  Pliny,  therefore,  though  we 
are  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  the 
information  he  has  given  us  in  relaticm  to 
the  works  of  the  ancient  artists,  is  very  fre- 
quently wrong  when  he   speaks  of  them, 
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wUch  he  does  vetyp^n  in  the  style  of  many 
of  our  modem  connoisseurs;  He  observes, 
that  in  a  statue  of  Paris,  by  Euphranor,  yoa 
might  discover  at  the  same  time  three  dif- 
ferent characters ;  the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Groddesses,  the  Lover  of  Helen,  andthe 
Conqueror  of  Achilles.  A  statue  in  which 
you  endeavour  to  unite  stately  dignity, 
youthful  elegance,  and  stem  valour,  must 
surely  possess  none  of  these  to  any  emment 
degree. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  in  an  en^ 
deavour  to  concentrate  in  a  single  subject 
those  various  powers,  which  rising  from 
different  points,  naturally  move  in  different 
directions. 

The  summit  of  excellence  seems  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  contrary  qualities,  but  mixed, 
in  such  proportions,  that  no  one  part  is  foimd 
to  counteract  the  other.  How  hard  this  is 
to  be  attained  in  every  art,  those  only  know, 
who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
their  respective  professions. 
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To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  I  think  of  great 
importance,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that 
I  do  not  discourage  the  younger  Students 
from  the  noble  attempt  of  uniting  all  the 
excellencies  of  art;  but  suggest  to  them, 
that,  beside  the  difficulties  which  attend 
every  arduous  attempt,  there  is  a  peculiar 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  the  excellencies 
which  ought  to  be  united.  I  wish  you  to 
attend  to  this,  that  you  may  try  yourselves, 
whenever  you  are  capable  of  that  trial,  what 
you  can,  and  what  you  cannot  do ;  and  that, 
instead  of  dissipating  your  natural  faculties 
over  the  immense  field  of  possible  excel- 
lence, you  may  choose  some  particular  walk 
in  which  you  may  exercise  all  your  powers: 
in  order  that  each  of  you  may  become  the 
first  in  his  way.  If  any  man  shall  be 
master  of  such  a  transcendant,  command- 
ing, and  ductile  genius,  as  to  enable  him  to 
rise  to  the  highest,  and  to  stoop  to  the 
lowest,  flights  of  art,  and  to  swe^  over  all 
of  them  unobstructed  and  secure,  he  is 
fitter  to  give  example  than  to  receive  in- 
struction. 
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Having  said  thns  mudi  on  the  union  of 
excellencies^  I  will  next  say  something  of 
the  subordination  in  which  various  excel- 
lencies ought  to  be  kept 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Qmamental 
style,  which  in  my  discourse  of  last  ye«r 
I  cautioned  you  against  considering  as 
principalf  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  the 
attention  even  of  those  who  aim  at  the 
grand  style,  when  it  is  properly  placed  and 
properly  reduced. 

But  this  study  will  be  used  with  kr 
better  effect,  if  its  principles  are  employed 
in  softening  the  harshness  and  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  the  great  style,  than  if  it 
attempt  to  stand  forward  with  any  preten- 
sions of  jits  own  to  positive  and  original 
excellence.  It  was  thus  Ludovico  Caracci, 
whose  example  I  formerly  recommended 
to  you,  employed  it  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  works  both  of  Correggio  and  the 
Venetian  painters,  and  knew  the  principles 
by  which  they  produced  those  pleasing 
effects  which  at  the  first  glance  prepossess 
us  so  much  in  their  favour ;  but  he  took 
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only  as  much  from  each  as  would  emhellishy 
but  not  over-power,  that  manly  strength 
and  Clergy  of  style,  which  is  his  peculiar 
character. 

Since  I  have  already  expatiated  so  largely 
in  my  former  discourse,  and  in  my  present, 
upon  the  styles  and  characters  of  Painting,  it 
will  not  be  at  all  unsuitable  to  my  subject 
if  I  mention  to  you  some  particulars  relative . 
to  the  leading  principles,  and  capital  works 
of  those  who  excelled  in  the  great  style ; 
that  I  may  bring  you  from  abstraction 
nearer  to  practice,  and  by  exemplifying  the 
positions  which  I  have  laid  down,  enable 
you  to  understand  more  clearly  what  I  would 
enforce. 

\ 

The  principal  works  of  modem  art  are  in 
Frescoj  a  mode  of  pointing  whidi  excludes 
attention  to  minute  elegancies :  yet  these 
works  in  Fresco,  are  the  productions  on  which 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  masters  depends : 
such  are  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
RafiTaelle  in  the  Vatican ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Cartoons;  which,  though  not  strictly 
to  be  called  Fresco,  yet  may  be  put  under 
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that  denomination ;  and  such  are  the 
works  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua.  If 
diese  performances  were  destroyed^  with 
them  would  be  lost  the  best  part  of  the  re- 
putation of  those  illustrious  painters ;  for 
these  are  justly  cpnsidered  as  the  greatest 
effi>rts  of  our  art  which  the  world  can  boast 
To  these,  therefore,  we  should  principally 
direct  our  attention  for  higher  excellencies. 
As  for  the  lower  arts,  as  they  have  been 
once  discovered,  they  may  be  easily  attained 
by  those  possessed  of  the  former. 

RafiBielle,  who  stands  in  general  foremost 
of  the  first  painters,  owes  his  reputation, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  his  excellence  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  art :  his  works  in 
FrescOf  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  our  study  and  attention.  His 
easel^wprks  stand  in  a  lower  degree  of 
estimation:  for  though  he  continually,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  embellished  his  per* 
formances  more  and  more  with  the  addition 
of  those  lower  ornaments,  which  entirely 
make  the  merit  of  some  painters,  yet  he  never 
arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  make  him  an 
object  of  imitation.     He  never  was  able  to 
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conquer  perfectly  that  dryness^  or  even  lit- 
tleness of  manner,  which  he  inherited  £rom 
his  master.  He  never  acquired  that  nicety 
of  taste  in  colours,  that  breadth  of  light 
and  shadow,  that  art  and  management  of 
uniting  light  to  light,  and  shadow  to 
shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  object  rise  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  plenitude  oi  effect 
so  much  admired  in  the  works  of  Corre^o. 
When  he  painted  in  oil,  his  hand  seemed 
to  be  so  cramped  and  confined,  that  he  not 
only  lost  that  facility  and  spirit,  but  I  think 
even  that  correctnesis  of  form,  which  is  so 
perfect  and  admirable  in  his  Fresco-works. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  pictures  of  his  of 
this  kind,  except  perhaps  the  Transfigur- 
ation, in  which  there  are  not  some  parts 
that  appear  to  be  even  feebly  drawn.  That 
this  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  Oil- 
painting,  we  have  abundant  instances  in 
nH»re  modem  painters.  Ludovico  Caracci, 
for  instance,  preserved  in  his  works  in  oil 
the  same  spirit,  vigour,  and  correctness 
which  he  had  in  Fresco^  I  have  no  desire 
to  degrade  Raffaelle  firom  the  high  rank 
which  he  deservedly  holds :  but  by  com- 
paring him   with   himself,    he    does  -not 
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appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  man  in  Oil 
as  in  Fresco. 

From  those  who  have  ambition  to  tread 
in  this  great  walk  of  the  art,  Midiael  An- 
gelo  claims  the  next  attention.  He  did  not 
possess  so  many  excellencies  as  Raflbelle, 
but  those  which  he  had  were  of  the  highest 
kind*  He  considered  the  art  as  consisting 
of  little  more  than  what  may  be  attained  by 
sculpture :  correctness  of  form,  and  energy 
of  character.  We  ought  not  to  expect 
more  than  an  artist  intends  in  his  worL 
He  never  attempted  those  lesser  elegancies 
and  graces  in  the  art  Vasari  says^  he 
never  painted  but  one  picture  in  oil,  and 
resolved  never  to  paint  another,  saying,  it 
was  an  employment  only  fit  for  Women  and 
children. 

s 

If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon 
the  lower  accomplishments  as  beneath  his 
attention,  it  was  certainly  Michael  Angelo ; 
nor  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  sudi  a 
mind  should  have  slighted  or  have  been 
withheld  from  paying  due  attention  to  all 
those  graces  and  embellishments   oi  art, 
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which  have  diffased  nuch  lustre  over  the 
works  of  other  painters. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
together  with  these,  which  we  wish  he  had 
more  attended  to,  he  has  rejected  all  the 
false,  though  specious  ornaments,  which  dis- 
grace the  works  even  of  the  most  esteemed 
artists ;    and   I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
when  those  higher  excellencies  are  more 
known  and  cultivated  by  the  artists  and  the 
patrons  of  arts,  his  fame  and  credit  will 
increase  with  our  increasing  knowlec^e. 
His  name  will  then  be  lield  in  the  same 
veneration  as  it  was  in  the  enlightened  age 
of  Leo  the  Tenth :  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  reputation  of  this  truly  great  man  has 
been  continually  declining  as  the  art  itself 
has  declined.     For  I  must  remark  to  you, 
that  it  has  long  been  much  on  the  decline, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  its  revival  will 
consist  in  your  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
its  deprivation  and  decay.     It  is  to  Michael 
Angelo,  that  we  owe  even  the  existence 
of  Raffaelle:  it  is  to  him  Raffaelle  owes 
the  grandeur  of  his  style.     He  was  taught 
by  him  to  elevate  his  thoughts,  and  to 
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oonceive  his  subjects  with  dignity/  H£» 
genius,  however,  formed  to  blaze  and  to 
shine,  might,  like  fire  in  combustible 
matter,  for  ever  have  lain  dormant^  if  it 
had  not  caught  a  spark  by  its  contact  with 
Michael  Angelo;  and  though  it  never 
burst  out  with  his  extraordinary  heat  and 
vehemence,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  more  pure,  regular,  and  chaste 
flame.  Though  our  judgement  must  upon 
the  whole  decide  in  favour  of  Rafiaelle, 
yet  he  never  takes  such  a  firm  hold  and 
entire  possession  of  the  mind  as  to  make 
us  desire  nothing  else,  and  to  feel  nothing 
wanting.  The  efiect  of  the  capital  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  perfectly  corresponds 
to  what  Bouchardon  said  he  felt  from 
reading  Homer ;  his  whole  firame  appeared 
to  himself  to  be  enlarged,  and  all  nature 
which  surrounded  him,  diminished  to 
atoms. 

If  we  put  these  great  artists  in  a  light  of 
comparison  with  each  other,  Rafiaelle  had 
more  Taste  and  Fancy;  Michael  Angelo 
more  Genius  and  Imagination.  The  one 
excelled  in  beauty,  the  other  in  energy. 
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Michael  Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical 
Inspiration ;  his  ideas  are  vast  and  sublime ; 
his  people  are  a  superior  order  of  beings  j 
there  is  nothing  about  them,  nothing  in 
the  air  of  their  actions  or  their  attitudes, 
or  the  style  and'  cast  of  their  limbs  or 
features,  that  reminds  us  of  their  belong- 
ing to  our  own  species.  Rafiaelle's  ima- 
gination is  not  so  elevated  ;  his  figures  are 
not  so  much  disjoined  fi:om  our  own  dimi- 
nutive race  of  beings,  though  his  ideas 
are  chaste,  noble,  and  of  great  conformity 
to  their  subjects.  Michael  Angelo's  works 
have  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  marked  cha- 
racter :  they  seem  to  proceed  from  his  own 
mind  entirely,  and  that  mind  so  rich  and 
abundant,  that  he  never  needed,  or  seemed 
to  disdain,  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help. 
Ra£&elle's  materials  are  generally  bor- 
rowed, though  the  noble  structure  is  his 
own.  The  excellency  of  this  extraordinary 
man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majesty  of  his  characters,  the  judicious 
contrivance  of  his  Composition,  his  correct-- 
ness  of  Drawing,  purity  of  Taste,  and 
skiliul  accommodation  of  other  men's  cour 
captions    to    his  own  purpose.     Nobody 
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excelled  him  in  that  jddgement,  widi 
which  he  united  to  his  own  obserrations 
oh  Nature,  the  energy  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  Beauty  and  Simplicity  of  the 
Antique.  To  the  question  therefore^  which 
ought  to  hold  the  first  rank,  Ra£&elleor 
Michel  Angelo,  it  must  be  answered, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  given  to  him  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  combination  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  art  than  any  other  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Raffaelle  is  die 
first  But  if,  as  Longinus  thinks*  &e 
sublime,  being  the  highest  excellence  that 
human  composition  can  attun  to,  atitm- 
dantly  compensates  the  absence  of  e^^ 
other  beauty,  and  atones  for  all  other  defi- 
ciencies, then  Michael  Angdo  ^IdtuuiAB 
the  preference.  ^ 

These  two  extraordinary  men  cttried 
some  of  the  higher  eicellencidi  of  the  irt 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  tihan  pro- 
bably they  ever  arrived  at  before.  Thtj 
certainly  havie  not  been  excelled,  nor  equal- 
led since.  Many  of  their  successors  wete 
induced  to  leave  ihk  great  road  us  a  beaten 
path,  endeavouring  to  Surprise  knd  ]^B$ie 
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by  something  oncommon  or  new.  When 
this  desire  of  novelty  has  proceeded  from 
mere  idleness  or  eaprice,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  criticism ;  but  when  it  has  been 
the  result  of  a  busy  mind  of  a  peculiar 
complexion,  it  is  always  striking  and  in* 
teresting,  never  insipid. 

Si|ch  is  the  great  style,  as  it  appears  in 
those  who  possessed  it  at  its  height :  in  this, 
search  after  novelty,  in  conception  or  in 
treating  the  subject,  has  no  place. 

But  there  is  another  style,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  former,  has  still  great  merit, 
because  it  shows  that  those  who  cultivated 
it  were  men  of  lively  and  vigorous  imagin- 
aticm.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
original  or  characteristical  style,  being  less 
referred  to  any  true  archetype  existing 
either  in  general  or  particular  nature, 
must  be  supported  by  the  painter's  con- 
sistency in  the  principles  which  he  has 
assumed,  and  in  the  union  and  harmony 
of  his  whole  design.  The  excellency  of 
every  styles  but  of  the  subordinate  styles 
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more  especially,  will  very  much  depend  on 
preserving  that  union  and  harmony  be- 
tween all  the  component  parts,  that  they 
may  appear  to  hang  well  together,  as  if 
the  whole  proceeded  from  one  mind.  It  is 
in  the  works  of  art  as  in  the  characters  of 
men.  The  faults  or  defects  of  some  men 
seem  to  become  them,  when  they  appear 
to  be  the  natural  growth,  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  their  character.  A  faithful 
picture  of  a  mind,  though  it  be  not  of 
the  most  elevated  kind,  though  it  be 
irregular,  wild,  and  incorrect,  yet  if  it  be 
marked  with  that  spirit  and  firmness  which 
characterise  works  of  genius,  will  d^m 
attention,  and  be  more  striking  than  a  com- 
bination of  excellencies  that  do  not  seem  to 
unite  well  together ;  or  we  may  say,  than  a 
work  that  possesses  even  all  excellencies, 
but  those  in  a  moderate  degree. 

One  of  the  strongest-marked  characters 
ofthisJkind,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  great  style,  is  that  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  He  gives  us  a  peculiar  cast 
of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  all  grace, 
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elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  no- 
thing of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which 
belongs  to  the  grand  style,  yet,  has  that 
sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and 
uncultivated  nature :  but  what  is  most  to 
be  admired  in  him,  is,  the  perfect  corres- 
pondence which  he  observed  between  the 
subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  Every  thing  is  of  a  piece : 
his  Rocks,  Trees,  Sky,  even  to  his  handling, 
have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character 
which  animates  his  figures. 

.  With  him  we  may  contrast  the  character 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  who,  in  my  opinion,  had 
no  great  vigour  of  mind  or  strength  of  ori- 
ginal  genius.  He  rarely  seizes  the  imagin- 
ation by  exhibiting  the  higher  excellencies, 
nor  does  he  captivate  us  by  that  originality 
which  attends  the  painter  who  thinks  for 
himself.  He  knew  and  practised  all  the 
rules  of  art,  and  from  a  composition  of 
Raffiielle,  Caracci,  and  Guido,  made  up  a 
style,  of  which  the  only  fault  was,  that  it 
had  no  manifest  defects  and  no  striking 
beauties;    and  that  the  principles  of  his 
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composition  are  never  blended  together,  sa 
tt  to  form  one  uniform  body  original  in  its 
or  excellent  in  any  view. 


I  will  mention  two  other  painters,  who, 
though  entirely  dissimilar,  yet  by  being  each 
consistent  with  himself,  and  possessing  a 
manner  entirely  his  own,  have  both  gamed 
r^utatioti,  though  for  very  opposite  accom-^ 
plishments.  The  painters  I  mean,  are 
Rubens  and  Foussin.  Rubens  I  itientioii 
in  this  place,  as  I  think  him  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  mind  being  seen  in 
all  the  various  parts  of  the  art.  The  whole 
is  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  one  can  scarce 
be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if  any 
one  of  the  qualities  he  possessed  had  been 
more  correct  and  perfect,  his  works  would 
not  have  been  so  complete  as  they  now  ap^ 
pear.  If  we  should  allow  him  a  greater 
purity  and  correctness  of  Drawing,  his  want 
of  Simplicity  in  Composition,  G>louring, 
and  Drapery,  would  appear  more  gross; 

In  his  Composition  his  art  is  too  ap- 
|>arent     His  figures  have  expression,  and 

12 
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act  with  energy,  but  without  sitaplicity  og 
dignity.  Hi9  cblouripg»  ia  which  he  ip 
eminently  skUledy  is  notwithstanding  to« 
mudi  of  what  we  call  tinted,  Throughoi;^ 
the  whole  of  his  worlasy  there  is  a  pro- 
portionable want  of  that  nicety  of  distinpr 
tion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  r^ 
quired  in  the  higher  walks  of  painting ; 
and  to  this  want  it  may  be  in  some  d^ree 
ascribedf  that  those  qualities  which  make 
the  excellency  of  this  subordinate  style^i 
appear  in  him  with  their  greatest  lustre. 
ladeed  the  fiieility  with  which  he  invented, 
the  richness  of  his  composition^  the  luxu-^ 
riant  haroiony  and  brilliancy  of  his  colour- 
IDgy  so  daade  the  eye»  that  whilst  his 
work?  continue  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
tUnking  that  all  his  deficiencies  are  fully 
lupplied.  * 


Opposed  to  this  florid,  cardess,  loose»  and 
inaccurate  style,  that  of  the  simple,  careful, 
puie^  and  correct  style  of  Poussin,  seems  to 

*  A  more  detailed  character  of  Rubens  may  be  iband 
in  the  '*  Journey  to  Flanden  and  Holland,"  near  the 
eondnrion.    M* 
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be  a  complete  contrast.  Yet  however  op- 
]k>site  their  characters,  in  one  thing  they 
agreed ;  both,  of  them  always  preserving  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  all  the  parts 
of  their  respective  manners  :  insomuch  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  alteration 
of  what  is  considered  as  defective  in  either, 
would  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Poussin  lived  and  conversed  with  the 
ancient  statues  so  long,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  with  the  people  who  were  about  him. 
I  have  often  thought  that  he  carried  his 
veneration  for  them  so  far  as  to  wish  to  give 
his  works  the  air  of  Ancient  Paintings.  It 
is  certain  he  copied  some  of  the  Antique 
Paintings,  particularly  the  Marriage  in  the 
Aldobrandini-Palace  at  Rome,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  relique  of  those 
remote  ages  that  has  yet  been  found. 

« 
% 

• 

No  works  of  any  modern  have  so  much  of 
the  air  of  Antique  Painting  as  those  of  Pous- 
sin. His  best  performances  have  a  remark- 
able dryness  of  manner,  which  though  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation, 
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yet  seems  perfectly  correspondent  to  that 
ancient  simplicity  which  distinguishes  his 
^  style.  Like  Polidoro  he  -  studied  the 
ancients  so  much  that  he  acquired  a  habit 
of  thinking  in  their  way,  and  seemed  to 
know  perfectly  the  actions  and  gestures 
they  would  use  on  every  occasion. 

Foussin  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
chataged  from  his  dry  manner  to  one  mudi 
softer  and  richer,  where  there  is  a  greater 
union  between  the  figures  and  ground'; 
as  in  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  the  Duke 
of  Orleans's  collection  ;  but  neither  these, 
nor  any  of  his  other  pictures  in  this 
manner,  are  at .  all  comparable  to  many 
in  this  dry  manner  which  we  have  in 
England. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  Poussin  were 
Ancient  Fables ;  and  no  painter  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  paint  such  subjects,  not 
only  from  his  being  eminently  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  Ancients,  but  from  his 
being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
characters  which  those  who  invented  them 
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gave  to  their  aUegorical  figures.  Though 
Rubens  has  shown  great  fancy  in  his  Satyra, 
Siienuses^  and  Fauns»  yet  they  are  not 
that  distinct  separate  dass  of  beings^  which 
is  carefully  exhibited  by  the  An^efits^  and 
by  Poussin.  C^lainly  when  such  subjects 
of  antiquity  are  represented^  notbing  in 
the  picture  ought  to  remind  us  of  modem 
limes.  The  mind  is  tiurowA  back  itito 
ttitiquity^  and  nothing  ought  to  be  intro^ 
duced  that  may  tend  to  awaken  it  fixm 
the  illusion. 

Pdttssin  seemed  to  think  that  tbe  fttyfe 
and  the  language  in  which  such  atones 
are  told,  is  not  the  worse  for  preaenriag 
some  relish  of  the  old  way  of  paintk^ 
which  seemed  to  give  a  general  uniformity 
to  the  whole,  so  that  the  mind  was  thrown 
back  into  antiquity  not  only  by  the  subject, 
but  the  executi<m. 

If  Poussin  in  imitation  of  the  Andebtai 
repres^its  Apollo  driving  his  chariot  out  td 
the  sea  by  way  of  r^resenting  the  San 
rising,  if  he  personifies  Lakes  and  B^wi, 
it  is  nowise  ofiTensive  in  him  $    but  Mema 
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petfeetly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air 
of  the  picture.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Figures  which  people  his  pictures  had  a 
ibodern  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appeared 
like  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were 
like  ck>th  or  silk  of  our  manufacture,  if  the 
lan&cape  had  the  appearance  of  a  modem 
view,  how  ridiculous  would  ApoUp  appear 
instead  of  the  Sun ;  an  old  Man,  or  a  Nymph 
with  an  urn,  to  represent  a  River  or  a  Lake  ? 

• 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  a  circum- 
stance in  portrait-painting,  which  may  help 
to  confirm  what  has  been  ssid.  When  a 
portrait  is  painted  in  the  Historical  Stylei 
as  it  is  neither  an  exact  minute  represent- 
ation of  an  individual,  por  completely  ideal, 
every  circumstance  ought  to  correspond  to 
this  miicture.  The  simplicity  of  the  an* 
tique  air  and  attitude^  however  much  to  be 
admired,  is  ridiculous  when  joined  to  $ 
figure  in  a  modem  dress.  It  is  not  to  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  at 
present,  whether  this  mixed  style  ought  to 
be  adopted  or  not ;  yet  if  it  is  chosen,  'tis 
necessary  it  should  be  complete  and  all  of  a 
(uiece :  the  difference  of  stufEs,  for  instance, 
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which  make  the  doathing,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  degree  as  the  head 
deviates  from  a  general  idea.  Without  this 
union,  which  I  have  so  often  recommended, 
a  work  can  have  no  marked  and  determined 
character,  which  is  the  peculiar  and  constant 
evidence  of  genius.  But  when  this  is  ac- 
complished to  a  high  degree,  it  becomes  in 
some  sort  a  rival  to  that  style  which  we 
have  fixed  as  the  highest 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  chsr 
racters  of  Rubens  and  Salvator  Rosa,  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  uniformity 
of  mind  throughout  their  whole  work.  But 
we  may  add  to  these,  all  those  Artists  who 
are  at  the  head  of  a  class,  and  have  had .  a 
school  of  imitators  from  Michael  Angelo 
down  to  Watteau.  Upon  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears that,  setting  aside  the  Ornamental 
Style,  there  are  two  different  modes,  either 
of  which  a  Student  may  adopt  without  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  his  art  The  object 
of  the  first  is,  to  combine  the  higher  excel- 
lencies and  embelli3h  them  to  th^  greatest 
advantage :  of  the  other,  to  carry  one  of 
these   excellencies  to  the  highest  degree. 
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But  those  who  possess  neither  must  ,he 
classed  with  them,  who,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
are  men  of  no  mark  or  likelihood. 

I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your 
forming  yourselves  upon  great  principles 
and  great  models.  Your  time  will  be  much 
mis-spent  in  every  other  pursuit  Small 
excellencies  should  be  viewed,  not  studied } 
they  ought  to  be  viewed,  because  nothing 
ought  to  escape  a  Painter's  observation : 
but  for  no  other  reason. 

There  is  another  caution  which  I  wish  to 
give  you.  Be  as  select  in  those  whom  you 
endeavour  to  please,  as  in  those  whom  you 
endeavour  to  imitate.  Without  the  love  of 
fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  excellent ; 
but  by  an  excessive  and  undistinguishing 
thirst  after  it,  you  will  come  to  have  vulgar 
views;  you  will  degrade  your  style;  and  your 
taste  will  be  entirely  corrupted.  It  is  certain 
that  the  lowest  style  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar, as  it  falls  within  the  compass  of  igno- 
rance itself;  and  the  Vulgar  will  always  be 
pleased  with  what  is  natural,  in  the  con- 
fined and  misunderstood  sense  of  the  word. 
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One  would  wish  that  such  depravatioa  of 
taste  should  be  counteracted  with  that  manlj 
pride  which  actuated  Euripides  when  he  said 
to  the  Athenians  who  criticised  his  works, 
^  I  do  not  compose  my  works  in  order  to 
"  be  corrected  by  you,  but  to  instruct  you." 
It  is  true,  to  have  a  right  to  speak  thus,  a 
man  must  be  an  Euripides.    However^  thus 
much  may  be  allowed,  that  when  an  Artist 
is  sure  that  he  is  upon  firm  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  and  practice  of  hb 
predecessors  of  the  greatest  reputation,  he 
may  then  assume  the  boldness  and  intre- 
pidity of  genius ;  at  any  rate  he  must  not  be 
tCTipted  out  of  the  right  path   by   any 
allurement    of  popularity,    which  always 
wioompanies  the  lower  styles  of  painting. 

I  mention  this,  because  our  Exhibitions, 
while  they  produce  such  admirable  eflfects 
by  nourishing  emulation,  and  calling  out 
genius,  have  also  a  mischievoua  tendency, 
by  seducing  the  l^inter  to  an  ambition  of 
pleasing  indiscriminately  the  mixed  mvidr 
tude  of  people  who  resort  to  them. 
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A 

GENTLEMEN, 

When  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  on  the  course  and  order  of  your 
studiesi  I  never  proposed  to  enter  into  a 
niiiiute  detail  of  the  art  This  I  have  al- 
ways left  to  the  sieveral  Professors,  who  pur- 
sue the  end  of  our  institution  with  the 
hi^est  honour  to  themselves,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Students. 

My  purpose  in  the  discourses  I  have  held 
in  the  Academy  has  been  to  lay  down  certain 
general  positions,  which  seem  to  me  proper 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  taste :  princi- 
ples necessary  to  guard  the  pupils  against 

VOL.  L  L 
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those  errors,  into  which  the  sanguine  temper 
common  to  their  time  of  life  htts  a  tendency 
to  lead  them  J  and  which  have  rendered 
abortive  the  hopes  of  so  many  successions 
of  promising  young  men  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  I  wished  also,  to  intercept  and 
"suppress  those  prejudices  which  particularly 
prevail  when  the  mechanism  of  painting  is 
come  to  its  perfection ;  and  which,  when 
they  do  prevail,  are  certain  utterly  to  de- 
stroy the  higher  and  more  valuable  parte  of 
this  literate  and  liberal  profession. 

These  two  have  been  my  principal  pur- 
poses ;  they  are  still  as  much  my  concern  as 
ever ;  and  if  I  repeat  my  own  notiona  cnh 
the  subject,  you  who  know  how  iast  mistake 
And  prejudice,  when  neglected>  gain  ground 
upon  truth  and  reason,  will  easUy  excuse 
me.  I  only  attempt  to  set  the.  same  tbing 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  lights. 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  will  be 
Imitation,  as  far  as  a  painter  is  concerned 
in  it  By  imitation,  I  do  not  mean  imi- 
tation in  its  largest  sense,  but  simply  the 
following  of  other  masters,   wid  ti»e  ad- 
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t 

\ 

vantage  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of 
th^ir  works.  ^ 


Those  who  have  undertaken  to  write  on 
our  art,  and  have  represented  it  as  a  kind 
of  inspiraHonf  as  a  gift  bestowed  upon  pe* 
culiar  favourites  at  their  birth,  seem  to  in- 
sure a  much  more  favourable  disposition 
from  their  readers,  and  have  a  much  more 
captivating  and  liberal  air,  than  he  who  at- 
tempts to  examine,  coldly,  whether  there 
are  any  means  by  which  this  art  may  be  ac- 
quired ;  how  the  mind  may  be  strengthened 
and  expanded,  and  what  guides  will  show 
the  way  to  eminence. 

It  is  very  natural  for  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  catise  of  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary,^ to  be  astonished  at  the  effect^ 
and  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  magick. 
They,  who  have  never  observed  the  gra- 
dation by  which  aft  is  acquired ;  who  see 
<Hily  what  is  the  full  result  of  long  labour 
and  application  of  an  infinite  number  and 
infinite  variety  of  acts,  are  apt  to  conclude, 
ffom  their  entire  inability  to  do  the  same 
at  once,  that  it  is  not  only  inaccessible  to 
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themselves,  but  can  be  done  by  those  only 
who  have  some  gift  of  the  nature  of  insfHr- 
ation  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  travellers  into  the  East  tell  us,  that 
when  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  those  cxnm- 
tries  are  asked  concerning  the  ruins  of  statdy 
edifices  yet  remainmg  amongst  them,  the 
melancholy  monuments  of  their  former 
grandeur  and  long-lost  science,  they  always 
answer,  that  they  were  built  by  magicians. 
The  untaught  mind  finds  a  vast  gulph  be- 
tween its  own  powers,  and  those  works  of 
complicated  art,  which  it  is  utteiiy  unable 
to  fathom ;  and  it  suppo&es  that  such  a  void 
can  be  passed  only  by  supernatural  powers. 

And,  as  for  artists  themselves,  it  is  by  no 
means  their  interest  to  undeceive  such  judges, 
however  conscious  they  may  be  of  the  very 
natural  means  by  which  their  extraordinary 
powers  were  acquired ;  though  our  art,  being 
intrinsically  imitative,  rejects  this  idea  of  in- 
spiration, more  perhaps  than  any  other. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  plain  confession  of  troth, 
as  it  should  seem,  that  this  imitation  of 
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masters,  indeed  almost  all  imitation,  which 
implies  a  more  regular  and  progressive 
method  of  attaining  the  ends  of  painting,  has 
ever  been  particularly  inveighed  against 
with  great  keenness,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers. 

f.  ^  ^         . 

To  derive  all  from  native  power,  to  owe 
nothing  to  another,  is  the  praise  which 
men,  who  do  not  much  think  on  what  they 
are  saying,  bestow  sometimes  upon  others, 
and  .  sometimes  on  themselves ;  and  their 
imaginary  dignity  is  naturally  heightened 
by  a  supercilious  censure  of  the  low,  the 
barren,  the  groveling,  the  servile  imitator. 
It;  would  be  no  wonder  if  a  student,  fright- 
ened  by  these  terrifick  and  disgraceful  epi- 
thets,  with  which  the  poor  imitators  are  so 
oftai  loaded,  should  let  fall  his  pencil  in 
;mere  despair;  (conscious  as  he  must  be, 
how  much  he  has  been  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  others,  how  little,  how  very  little 
of  his  art  was  bom  with  him ;)  and  consider 
it  as  hopeless,  to  set  about  acquiring  by  the 
imitation  of  any  human  master,  what  he  is 
taught  to  suppose  is  matter  of  inspiration 
from  heaven. 

l3 
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Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  what 
is  said  in  the  gaiety  of  rhetorick.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  any  one  can  really 
mean  to  exclude  all  limitation  of  others.^ 
A  position  so  wild  would  scarce  deserve  a 
serious  answer ;  for  it  is  apjiarent,  if  we 
were  forbid  to  make  use  of  the  advantages 
which  our  predecessor^  afibrd  us,  the  art 
would  be  always  to  begin,  and  consequently 
remain  always  in  its  infant  state ;  and  it  is 
a  common  observation,  that  no  art  was  ev» 
invented  and  carried  to  perfection  at  the 
same  time. 

But  to  bring  us  entirely  to  reason  and 
sobriety,  let  it  be  observed,  that  a  painter 
must  not  only  be  of  necessity  an  imitator  of 
the  works  of  nature,  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  dispel  this  phantom  of  inspiration,  but  he 
must  be  as  necessarily  an  imitator  of  the 
works  of  other  painters :  this  appears  more 
humiliating,  but  is  equally  true;  and  no 
man  can  be  an  artist,  whatever  he  may  sup* 
pose,  upon  any  other  terms. 

However,  those  who  appear  more  mode^ 
rate  and  reasonable,  allow,  that  our  study  is 
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to  '  begin  by  imiUtion  ;  but  maintain  that 
we  should  no  longer  use  the  thoughts  of 
our  predecessors,  when  we  are  become  able 
to  think  for  ourselves.  They  hold  that 
imitation  is  as  hurtful  to  the  more  advanced 
student,  as  it  was  advantageous  to  the  be- 
ginner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  am  not 
only  very  much  disposed  to  maintain  the 
absolute  necessity  of  imitation  in  the  first 
{Stages  of  the  art ;  but  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  study  of  other  masters,  which  I  here 
call  imitation,  may  be  extended  throughout 
our  whole  lives,  without  any  danger  of  the 
incon  veniencies  with  which  it  is  charged,  of 
enfeebling  the  mind,  or  preventing  us  from 
giving  that  original  air  which  every  work 
ttlddoubtedly  ought  always  to  have* 

I  am  on  the  contrary  persuaded  that  by 
imitation  only,  variety,  and  even  originality 
of  invention,  is  produced.  I  will  go  further ; 
even  genius,  at  least  what  generally  is  so 
called,  is  the  child  of  imitation.  But  as  this 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 

l4  ' 
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I  must  explain  my  poutioa  befcNre  I  en- 
force iL 


Genius  is  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  pnK 
ducing  excellencies,  which'  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  rules  of  art ;  a  power  which  no 
precepts  can  teach,  and  whidi  no  industry 
can  acquire. 


This  opinion  of  the  impossibility  of 
quiring  those  beauties,  which  stunp  the 
work  with  the  character  of  genius,  supposes 
that  it  is  something  more  fixed,  than  in 
reality  it  is ;  and  that  we  always  do,  and 
ever  did  agree  in  opinion,  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  considered  as  the  charac- 
teristick  of  g^iius.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  prodaiitis 
Genius  is  different,  in  different  times  and 
different  places ;  and  what  shows  it  to  be 
so  is,  that  mankind  have  often  rh^ng^  their 
opinion  upon  this  matter. 

4  * 

When  the  Arts  were  in  their  infancy^  the 
power  of  merely  drawing  the  likeness  of  any 
object,  was  considered  as  one  of  its  greatest 
efforts.    The  common  people,  ignorant  of 
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the  prindpte  of  Mt,  talk  the»mebDgai«. 
even  to  this  day.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  every  man  could  be  taught  to  do  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  merely  by  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  precepts ;  the  name  of 
Grenius  then. shifted  its  application,  and 
was  given  only  to  him  who  added  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  object  he  repre- 
^ted ,  to  him  who  b«l  inv^tion,  esprc 
sion,  grace,  or  dignity;  in  short,  thpse 
qualities,  or  excellencies,  the  power  of  pro* 
dudng  which,  could  not  then  be  taught  by 
;aQy  known  and  promulgated  irules. 

We  are  very  sure  that  the  beauty  of 
f<N^,  the  expression  of  the  passions,  the 
art  of  composition,  even  the  power  of  giyii^ 
a  general  air  of  grandeur  to  a  work,  is  at 
present  very  much  under  the  doiolnlon  of 
rules.  These  excellencies  were,  heretofore, 
considered  merely  as  the  effects  of  genius ; 
and  justly,  if  genius  is  not  taken  for  inspir* 
ation,  but  as  the  effect  of  close  observation 
and  ^^perience. 

He  who  first  made  any  of  these  observ- 
ations, and  digested  them,  so  as  to  form  an 
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Invariable  principle  for  himself  to  worJk 
by^  had  that  merit,  but  probably  no  one 
went  very  far  at  once  ;  and  generally,  the 
first  who  gave  the  hint,  did  not  know  how 
to  pursue  it  steadily  and  methodically ;  at 
least  not  in  the  beginning.  He  himself 
worked  on  it,  and  improved  it;  others 
worked  more,  and  improved  further  ;  untO 
the  secret  was  discovered,  and  the  practice 
tnade  as  general,  as  refined  practice  can  be 
made.  How  many  more  principles  maybe 
fixed  and  ascertained,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
as  criticism  is  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  art  which  is  its  subject,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  as  that  art  shall 
advance,  its  powers  will  be  still  more  and 
more  fixed  by  rules. 

But  by  whatever  strides  criticism  may 
gain  ground,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
liension,  that  invention  will  ever  be  anni^ 
hilated,  or  subdued ;  or  intellectual  enei^ 
be  brought  entirely  within  the  restraint  of 
written  law.  Genius  will  still  have  room 
enough  to  expatiate,  and  keep^always  at  the 
Bame  distance  from  narrow  comprehension 
•and  mechanical  performance. 
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What  we  now  call  Genius^  begins,  not 
where  rules,  abstractedly  taken,  end;  but 
where  known  vulgar  and  trite  rules  have 
no  longer  any  place.     It  must  of  necessity 
be,  that  even  works  of  Genius,  like  every 
other  effect,  as  they  must  have  their  cause^ 
must  likewise  have  their  rules ;  it  cannot 
be  by  chance,  that  excellencies  are  pror 
duced  with  any  constancy  or  any  certainty, 
for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ;  but 
the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary 
parts,  and  such  as  aire  caUed  men  of  Genius, 
work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by 
their  own  peculiar  observations,  or  of  such 
a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  being 
expressed  in  words  ;  especially  as  artists  are 
not  very  frequently  skilful  in  that   mode 
of   communicating    ideas.     Unsubstantial, 
however,   as  these  rules   may   seem,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in 
writing,  they  are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist ;  and  he  works  from  them 
w|th  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  em-- 
bodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true, 
these  refined  principles  cannot  be  always 
made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of 
art;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
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mindmay  be  put  in  such  a  train,  that  it 
shaBi  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientifick  sens^ 
that  propriety,  which  words,  particularly 
words  of  unpractised  writers,  such  as  we 
are,  can  but  very  feebly  suggest 

Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of 
g^iius ;  but  if  we  consult  experience,  we 
jshall  find,  that  it  is  by  being  conversant 
withthe  inventions  of  others,  that  we  learn 
to  invent ;  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of 
pthers  we  learn  to  think. 

«  ■  »       • 

Whoever  has  so  far  formed  his. taste,  as 

to  be  able  to  relish  and  feel  the  beauties 
of  the  great  masters,  has  gone  a  great 
way  in  his  study ;  for,  merely  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  relish  of  the  right, 
the  mind  swells  with. an  inward  pride,  and 
is  a]xnost  as  powerfuUy  afiected,  as  if  it  had 
itself  produced  what  it  admires.  Our  hearts, 
frequently  wanned  in  this  manner  by  the 
.contact  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  re- 
semble, will  undoubtedly  catch  something 
of  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive in  our  own  bosoms  some  radiation 
at ,  least  of  their  fire  and  splendour.     That 

14 
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disposition^  which  is  so  strong  in  children, 
still  continues  with  us,  of  catching  involun- 
tarily the  general  air  and  manner  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  conversant ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  a  young  mind  is 
naturally  pliable  and  imitative ;  but  in  a 
more  advanced  state  it  grows  rigid,  and 
must  be  w»med  and  sofWI.  befiL  it  wiU 
receive  a  deep  impression. 

From  these  considerations,  which  a  little 
of  your  own  reflection  will  carry  a  great 
way  iurther,  it  appears,  of  what  great  con* 
sequence  it  is,  that  our  minds  should  be 
habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  that,  far  from  being  contented 
to.  make  such  habits  the  discipline  of.  our 
youth  only,  we  should,  to  the  last  moment 
of  our  lives,  continue  a  settled  intercourse 
with  all  the  true  examples  of  grandeur* 
Their  inventions  are  not  only  the  food  of 
our  infancy,  but  the  substance  which  sup^ 
plies  the  fullest  maturity  of  our  vigour. 

The  mind  is  but  a  barren  soil;  a  soil 
which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 
no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continu- 
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^j  fertilized  and  enriched  with  forcagn 
matter. 

When  we  have  had  continually  before  us 
the  great  works  of  Art  to  impregnate  oar 
minds  with  kindred  ideas,  we  are  then,  and 
not  till  then,  fit  to  produce  something  of 
the  teme  species.  We  behold  all  about  us 
with  the  eyes  of  those  penetrating  observers 
whose  works  we  contemplate;  and  our 
minds,  accustomed  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  the  noblest  and  brightest  intellects,  are 
prepared  for  the  discovery  and  selection  of 
all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  nature.  The 
greatest  natural  genius  cannot  subsist  on  its 
own  stock :  he  who  resolves  never  to  ran- 
sack any  mind  but  his  own,  will  be  soon  re- 
duced, from  mere  barrenness,  to  the  poorest 
of  all  imitations ;  he  will  be  obliged  to  imi- 
tate himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  be- 
fore often  repeated.  When  we  know  the 
subject  designed  by  such  men,  it  will  never 
be  difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  vain  for  painters  or  poets  to  endea- 
vour to  invent  without  materials  on  which 
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the  mind  may  work,  and  from  whicb  in« 
vention  must  originate.  Nothing  can  oome 
of  nothing. 

Homer  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  learning  of  his  time ;  and  we  are  certun 
that  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rafifielle,  were 
equaUy  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  art  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
works  of  their  predecessors. 

A  mind  enriched  by  an  assemblage  of  all 
the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  re* 
sources,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ideas  which  have  been  carefully  coUected 
and  thoroughly  digested.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  who  has  the  most  ma* 
terials  has  the  greatest  means  of  invention ; 
and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  using  them, 
it  must  proceed  from  a  feebleness  of  intel^ 
lect;  or  from  the  confused  manner  in 
which  those  collections  have  been  laid  up 
in  his  mind. 

The  addition  of  other  men's  judgement  is 
so  fisur  from  weakening  our  own,  as  is  the 
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opinion  of  many,  that  it  will  fashion  and 
consolidal^e  t|iose  ideas  of  excellence  which 
lay  in  embry^,  feeble,  ill-shaped,  and  con- 
fused, but  which  are  finished  and  put  in 
Older  by  the  authority  and  practice  of 
those  whose  works  may  be  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  having  stood  the  test 
of  ages. 

The  mind^  or  genius,  has  been  compared 
to  a  spark  of  fire,  which  is  smothered  by  a 
heap  of  fuel,  and  prevented  from  blaEing 
into  a  flame :  This  simile,  which  is  made 
use  of  by  the  younger  Pliny,  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  argument  or  proo£  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  mind's  being  over-bur- 
thened  with  knowledge,  or  the  genius  ex- 
tinguished by  any  addition  of  images ;  on 
the  contrary,  these  acquisitions  may  as  well, 
peihaps  better,  be  compared,  if  comparisons 
signified  any  thing  in  reasoning,  to  the  sup- 
ply of  living  embers,  which  will  contribute 
to  strengthen  the  spark,  that  without  the 
association  of  more  fuel  would  have  died 
away.  The  truth  is,  he  whose  feebleness  is 
such,  as  to  make  other  men's  thoughts  an 
incumbrance  to.  him,  can  have  no   very 
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l^e^  0treQgt}]i  of  mind  or  genius  of  his  own 
to  be  destroyed;  so  that  not  iimeh  hvtfn 
mU  be  doqe  at  worst 

W«  rmy  oppose  tp  Pliny  the  grwtev 

Jittthority  of  Cioeros  who  is  cootipually  mi^- 
fotiipg  the  necessity  of  this  inethod  of  study* 
hfi  his  dialogue  pn  Qri^toryi  he  makes  Cx&s^ 
»w  9ayj  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  inb- 
portftitt  piK^pts  is,  to  <^oose  a  proper 

model  for  our  imitation.  Hoc  rit  prinf^/m 
in  pneceptis  meUf  ut  demoMiremus  quern 
imitemwr. 

l^en  I  speak  of  the  habitual  imitation 
and  continued  study  of  masters,  it  is  not  to 
be  undergtoqd,  that  I  advise  any  endeavour 
tp  co|>y  the  exaot  peculiar  cpiour  and  comi- 
plesiion  of  another  man's  mind;  the  auqce^s 
of  such  an  attempt  must  always  be  like  hiSf 
who  imitates  exactly  the  air,  manner,  and 
gesti^ies,  of  him  whom  he  admires.  His 
model  may  be  ec^cellent,  but  the  copy  wiU 
be  ridic^lo^s :  this  ridicule  does  not  arise 
ffiffBDff^  his  having  imitated,  but  from  hi$ 
liot  hfi^v^ng  choaen  the  right  mode  oi  imi^ 
tation.  '  ^ 

VOL.  I.  M 
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It  is  a  necessary  and  warrantable  pride  i0 
disdain  to  walk  servilely  behind  any  indivi- 
dual, however  elevated  his  rank.  Hie  true 
and  liberal  ground  of  imitation  is  an  open 
field ;  where,  though  he  who  precedes  has 
had  the  advantage  of  starting  before  you, 
you  may  always  propose  to  overtake  him: 
it  is  enough  however  to  pursue  his  course ; 
you  need  not  tread  in  his  footsteps;  and  you 
certainly  have  a  right  to  outstrip  him  if 
you  can. 

Nor  whilst  I  recommend  studying  the 
art  from  artists,  can  I  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  nature  is  to  be  neglected :  I  take 
this  study  in  aid,  and  not  in  exclusion,  of 
the  other.  Nature  is,  and  must  be  the 
fountain  which  alone  is  inexhaustible ;  and 
from  which  all  excellencies  must  originally 
flow. 

The  great  use  of  studying  our  predeces- 
sors is,  to  open  the  mind  to  shorten  our 
labour,  and  to  give  us  the  result  of  the  se* 
lection  made  by  those  great  minds  of  what 
is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature;  her  rich 
stores  are  all  spread  out  before  us  j  but  it  is 
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an  nrfc,  and  no  easy  art  to  know  how  or 
what  to  choose,  and  how  to  attain  and  se^ 
cure  the  object  of  our  choice.  Thus  the 
highest  beauty  of  form  must  be  taken  from 
nature ;  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  deduction 
and  great  experience,  to  know  how  to  find 
it.  We  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
merely  admiring  and  relishing;  we  must 
enter  -  into  the  principles  on  which  the 
wofk  is  wrought:  these  do  not  swim  on  the 
superficies,  and  consequently  are  not  open 
to  superficial  observers. 

Art  in  its  perfection  is  not  ostentatious  i 
it  lies  hid,  and  works  its  efiect,  itself  un^ 
seen.  It  is  the  proper  study  and  labour  of 
an  artist  to  uncover  and  find  out  the  latent 
cause  of  conspicuous  beauties,  and  firom 
thence  forin  principles  of  his  own  conduct : 
such  an  examination  is  a  continual  exer-* 
tion  of  the  mind ;  as  great,  perhaps,  as 
that  of  the  artist  whose  works  he  is  thus 
8tudying« 

The  sagacious  imitator  does  not  content 
himself  with  merely  remarking  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  diffisrent  manner  or  genius 
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of  each  mastor ;  he  ent^ra  into  the  oont^- 
Y^noe  in  the  cpmppsitioii  hqw  Uie  masses 
of  lights  are  disposed,  thfs  means  by  which 
the  effect  is  produced,  hqw  artfiilly  sgme 
parts  are  lost  in  the  ground)  others  l:)oldly 
relieved,  and  how  |dl  these  are  mutually 
alt9red  and  ifiterchanged  according  tpthe 
reason  and  scheme  of  the  work.  He  ad- 
mires  not  the  harmony  of  colourii^  <49^ 
but  examines  by  i^ha^  i^rtifice  qne  po^our  is 
a  foil  to  its  neighbour.  He  looks  dose  i^to 
the  tints,  examinea  of  what  colours  they 
are  composed,  till  he  has  formed  dear  and 
distinct  ideas,  and  has  learnt  to  see  in 
wh^t  harmony  and  good  colouring  cpusiBts. 
Wh^t  is  learnt  in  this  manner  from  the 
works  of  others  becomes  really  our  own, 
sinks  deep,  and  is  never  forgotten :  nay,  it 
is  by  seizing  on  this  due  that  we  proceed 
forward,  and  get  further  and  further  in  en- 
larging the  principles  and  imprpying  the 
practice  of  our  art. 

There  can  be  Ho  doubt,  but  the  art  is 
better  learnt  from  the  worksi  thenguse|i^ 
Uian  froiQ  the  pre[cq>ts  which  af^^  fopesM^ 
upon  those  works;  but  if . ^t  ia  di^tPMltn ^ . 

lO 
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choosfe  |iH>p^r  'modebt  for  imitatibiij  it 
qmtei  iid  lesld  circumspection  tb  separate 
And  ^Mtinguish  vthai  in  those  models  we 
ought  tb  imitate. 

t  canlibt  avoid  mehtioning  here^  though 
it  in  not  ihy  ititentidn  dt  ptbsent  to  enter 
Jhto  the  art  and  method  of  studj,  an  error 
which  students  are  too  apt  to  fall  into.  H^ 
that  is  forming  himself/  must  look  with 
gf^t  cailtibn  and  wariness  on  those  pecu- 
liarittes,  cfr  prominent  parts^  which  at  first 
ferce  theihselves  upon  vieiw;  and  ate  the 
mafk^;  6r  what  is  commonly  ballecl  the 
manner,  by  which  that  individual  artist  i^ 
duitiiiguisfaed. 

Pecrilia^  inarksr,  I  hold  t6  be,  genetally, 
if  not  always,  defects ;  however  difficult  it 
may  be  wholly  to  escape  theuL 

F^iiliaritiesf  in  the  wotks  of  iit,  are  like 
tHcrs^  in  the  human  figure:  it  is  by  them 
that  we  are  cognizable,  and  distinguished 
orife  fi^crm  another,  but  they  are  iedways  so 
lijahy  blemisht^:  which,  however,  both  in 
real  liffe  ind  ih  pidnting,  cease  to  appear 
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d^ormitidSy  to  those  idio  have  them  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  In  the  works  ef 
art,  even  the  most  enlightened  mind,  when 
warmed  by  beauties  of  the  highest  kind, 
will  by  degrees  find  a  repugnance  within 
him  to  acknowledge  \  any  defects ;  nay,  his 
enthusiasm  will  carry  him  so  far,  as  to  trans- 
form them  into  beauties,  and  objects  of 
imitation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  peculiar 
rity  of  style,,  either  from  its  novelty,  <»  by 
seeming  to  proceed  from  a  peculiar  tum  of 
mind,  often  escapes  blame ;  on  the  contniy, 
it  is  sometimes  striking  and  pleasing :  but 
this  it  is  a  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate ;  because  novelty  and  peculiarity  being 
its  only  merit,  when  it  ceases  to  be  new,  it 
ceases  to  have  value. 

A  manner  therefore  being  a  defect,  and 
every  painter,  however  excellent,  ^  havmg  a 
manner,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  all  kinds  of 
faults,  as  well  as  beauties,  may  be  learned 
under  the  sanction  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties. Even  the  great  name  of  Michael 
Angelo  may  be  used,  to  keep  in  counte- 
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a  deficiency  or  rather  neglect  of 
colouring,  and  every  other  ornamental  part 
of  the  art  If  the  young  student  is  dry  and 
hardi  Foussin  is  the  same*.  If  his  work  has . 
a  careless  and  unfinished  air,  he  has  most 
of  the  Venetian  school  to  support  him.  If 
he  makes  no  selection  of  objects,  but  takes 
individual  nature  just  as  he  finds  it,  he  is 
like  Rembrandt  If  he  is  incorrect  in  the. 
proportions  of  his  figures,  Correggio  was 
likemise  incorrect  If  his  colours  are  not 
bl^ided  and  united,  Rubens  was  equally, 
crude.  In  short,  there  is  no  defect  that 
may  not  be  exciised,  if  it  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse that  it  can  be  imputed  to  considerable 
artists ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it.  was  not  by  these  defects  they  .acquired 
their  reputation;  they  have  a  right  to  our 
pardon,  but  not  to  our  admiration. 

However,  to  imitate  peculiarities  or  mis- 
take defects  for  beauties,  that  man  will  be 

• 

most  liable,  who  confines  his  imitation  to: 
one  favourite  master;  and  even*  though  he 
chooses  the  best,  and  is  capable  of  distin- 
guishing the  real. excellencies  of  his. model, 
it  is  not  by  such  narrow  practice,  that  a 
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genius  or  masterf  in  the  *rt  is  seqiiit^d. 
A  man  is  u  little  likely  to  fenn  a  true  kktt 
df  the  perfecticm  of  the  art,  by  studying  s 
single  artist,  aS  he  would  be  to  j^roduoe  a 
j^ierfectly  beautiful  figure,  by  an  exact  ii»i* 
tation  of  any  individudl  living  inoddi.  And 
as  the  painter,  by  bringing  tc^ether  in  one 
pieoe^  those  beauties  whidb  ate  dispersed 
among  a  great  variety  of  individuals^  pro* 
duees  a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be 
found  in  nature^  so  that  artist  who  can  unite 
in  himself  the  e^^eeUencies  of  tbe  various 
great  pmnters^  will  apprbadi  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  any  one  of  his  masters.  He 
who  confines  himself  to  the  Imitation  of  m 
kidividuat,  as  he  never  proposes  to  surpiaiss, 
so  be  is  not  likely  to  equals  the  objeM;  ^  hk 
imitation.  He  professes  only  to  fbfltfw ;  Md 
he  that  follows  Kiust  necessarily  be  b^ind. 

We  £^oiiiM  "ttoaiUiltit  the  ectndaet  of  the 
great  artists  in  the  course  of  tbek  i^dieB^ 
as'  wen  as  the  works  "wtAdi  they  pftodueed^ 
when  they  were  perfectly  formed.  BalbeDe 
begtm^  by  imitating  implicitly  the  msotuier 
of  Pietro  Perugino^  under  wh^n  he  studied; 
hence  his  first  works  are  scarce  to  bb  A^ 
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fiAgUislleid  frota  his  master's;  but  sooil 
forming  higher  and  more  extensive  vie^s$ 
he  imitated  the  grand  outline  of  Michael 
Angdoj  he  learned  thef  manner  of  using 
cdldiirs  &om  the  works  of  Leonardo  ^ 
ViUci^  and  Fratre  Bartolomeo:  td  all  this 
he  lidded  fh6  contemplatioh  of  ^  the 
remains  of  antiquity  that  wefe  withifii  hii^ 
reach;  and  employed  others  to  dra^  for 
lidiil  if^hat  was  itk  Greece  aiid  distant  placies* 
And  it  is  from  his  having  taken  so  maAj 
models^  that  he  beeatnie  bimftelf  a  modfel 
^  all  sudceeding  paiiiiters;  alwayid  itfik 
tatittg,  and  always  o^igiAid< 

If  ybvir  ambitiori,  theiriefore,  be  to  e({iiti 
Ral^ltei  you  miist  d6  te  Rafi^lle  did^ 
take  niany  medeld,  and  not  eveU  him  ktr 
y&ttt  gaide  alotoe,  to  the  exelusion  of 
others.  ^  And  yet  tk^  numbed  i»  infii^t^  of 
ttMise  ti^bo  seem,  if  bttt  may  judge  by  thdr 
M^k»  to  htive  se^ii  no  dthe!r  ^^ks  btt^ 
those  of  tiiei!r  mfastier^  6^  of  some  ffiir&^^ 
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whose  manner  is  their  first  wish,  and  their 
last 

I  will  mention  a  few  that  occur  to  me  of 

this  narrow,  confined,  illiberal,  iinscienti- 

fidi,  and  servile  kind  of  imitators.     Giiido 

was    thus    meanly  copied  by  Elizftbetta, 

Sirani,  and  Simone  Cantarini ;  Poussin,  by 

Verdier,    and    Cheron;    Farmeggiano,   by 

Jeronimo  MazzuolL     Faolo  Veronese,  and 

lacomo   Bassan,    had  for  their    imitators 

tbeir  brothers  and  sons.     Fietro  da  G>r- 

tona    was    followed    by   Giro   Ferri,    and 

Romanelli ;  Rubens,  by  Jacques  Jordaens, 

and  Diepenbeke;   Guercino,   by  his   own 

family,  the  Gennari.     Carlo  Mu?atti  was 

imitated  by  Giuseppe  Chiari,  and  Fietro 

de  Fietri;    and   Rembrandt,    by   Bramer, 

Eeddiout,  and  Flink.     All  these,  to  whom 

may  be  added  a  much  longer  list  of  paint* 

ers,  whose  works  among  the  ignorant  pass 

for  those  of  their  masters,  are  justly  to  be 

censured  for  barrenness  and  servility. 

To  oppose  to  this  list  a  few  that  have 
adopted  a  niore  liberal  style  of  imitation;  — 
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Pellegrino  Tibaidi  Rosso,  arid  Primaticcio, 
did  not  coldly  imitate,  but  caught  some- 
thing of  the  fire  that  animates  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Caraccis  foimed 
their  style  from  Pell^rino  Tibaidi,  Corre^« 
gio,  and  the  Venetian  School.  Domeni- 
diino,  Guido,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  Guer- 
cino,  Cavidone,  Schidone,  Tiarini,  though 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  came 
from  the  school  of  the  Caraccis,  have  yet 
the  Itppearance  of  men  who  extended  their 
views  beyond  the  model  that  lay  before 
them,  and  have  shown  that  they  hfid 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  thought  for 
themselves,  afler  they  had  made  them^ 
selves  masters  of  the  general  principles 
of  theii;  schools. 

Le  Suer's  first  manner  resembles  very 
much  that  of  his  master  Voiiet :  but  as  he 
soon  excelled  him,  so  he  di£fered  from  him 
in  every  part  of  the  art  Carlo  Maratti 
succeeded  better  than  those  I  have  first 
named,  and  I  think  owes  his  superiority 
to  the  extension  of  his  views;  beside  his 
master  Andrea  Sacchi,  he  imitated  Ra& 
fiidle,  Guido,  and  the  Caracas.     It  is  true, 
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thetB  lb  nothiflg  tery  bafitiyating  iti  Ckrio 
Mfttatti}  but  this  {trbceeded  from  a  waht 
trbieh  timnot  be  bdiApktfely  supplied  *  that 
is^  want  df  6tterigth  of  paris.  In  this  cer- 
tainly, men  are  noft  equal ;  and  a  man  can 
bring  hdme  wares  only  iii  proportion  to  the 
tispiisl  with  which  he  goes  to  market. 
Cttrlo,  by  diligfenc^  made  the  most  of  wh«t 
lie  had;  but  there  wa6  utidoubtedly  a  he^vi- 
ftess  about  him,  which  extended  itself,  uni- 
fannly,  to  his  intention^  expressiofi,  his 
dtawihg^  eolotiririg^  and  the  general  eflfefet 
^  his  pictiites;  The  trdth  is,  fae  never 
^ttuJled  any  Of  hift  patterns  in  any  otie 
ikmgj  aifd  he  added  little  of  his  Owh. 

But  we  must  not  rest  coittent^  feven  iti 
thb  general  study  of  the  n^odems ;  we  must 
tSMSt  bii6k  the  (orl  t^  its  fo/Ontaift-^h^ad ;  to 
tfaitt  ^dtace  from  ^hcttioe  thej  di^w  Mf 
*|»hidlpttl  ^<S6lleildesv  the  ^dWi^eatfil  bf 
p\it&  ttDtkfakj.  All  (ihe  mveiMioh^  $il4 
tfeitfighls  of  th«f  AiltieBtd,  t«&e^h)6)f  tm^ 
vejred  to  tts  m  statues,  tms-i^efiefii^  intagltoift 
eah&is,  ai^  coiu^,  Are  to  be  souf^  gkist  idd 
cl^refully  stuped  $-  the  genittt  that  hovers 
Q«eY  ttete  YeHei«t^  i^dks,  ixia(f  be  ealled 
the  &ther  of  modem  art 
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.  Ffom  the  reixu^n^  pf  t^P  work^  of  the 
«Qf;ients  tl^e  mpdern  arts  w^T^  r^yive^y  md  it 
18  l>y  |Jb;eir  ^eaps  that  Ihpy  ?nv^st  bfi  i^estp;^. 
a  second  tiiqe.  flowever  it  may  mortify 
oiir  yai^ity,  ^e  mi^^t  be  fqrced  to  allow  them 
our  masters ;  and  we  inay  yenture  to  pror 
phesy,  that  when  they  shall  cease  to  be 
stvidied^  arts  will  no  longer  flourish^  and 
we  shall  again  rels^e  into  barbarism. 

T)^  fire  of  the  artist's  own, genius  operr 
atipg  upqn  these  materials  which  hay^  beeO) 
thus  diligently  coUepteds  will  enable  him  t^ 
mak^  new  combinations^  perhaps»  superior 
tp  yfb^t  ha^  ever  before  be^  in  the  posses 
sioQ  of  the  art:  as  m  the  mixture  of  the 
VOT^Iy  of  inetajs^  which  are  said  to  hi^v>^ 
bpep  malted  and  nin  togeth^  at  the  bum* 
ing  of  Corinth^  a  new  and  tiU  then  unknown 
iqetaji  was  pxoduce^r  ^Mfl  in  value  to  any 
of  tbpse  that  had  contributed  to  its  compok 

«itk>iiv  Afid  though  ^  curious  refiner  shoiilfl 
comi^  with  his  cruciblesp  4pa]iyse  and  sepa^ 
fa^  its.  yarious  cqmpoAent  parts,  yet  Q)k 
rifli^hii^  brass  would  ajbill  h<^  ita  rank 
aoipog^t  the  most  bew^tifiil  wd  valiiaJ^le  qf 
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We  have  hitherto  considered  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  imitation  as  it  tends  to  form  the 
taste,  and  as  a  practice  by  which  a  spark  of 
that  genius  may  be  caught,  whidi  illumines 
those  noble  works  that  ought  always  to  he 
present  to  our  thoughts. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  another  kind 

of  imitation;  the  borrowing  a  particular 

thought,    an    action,    attitude    or    figure, 

and.  transplanting  it  into  your  own   work, 

this  will   either    come   under  the  <:haige 

of  plagiarism,   or  be  warrantable,  and  de^ 

serve  commendation,  according  to  the  ad^ 

dress  with  which  it  is  performed.     There  is 

some  difference,  likewise,  whether  it  is  upon 

the  antients  or  moderns  that  these  depre* 

dations  are  made.     It  is  generally  allowed^ 

that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  copying 

the  antients :  their  works  are  considered  as 

a  magazine  of  common  property,   always 

open  to  the  public,  whence  every  man  has 

a  right  to  take  what  materials  he  pleaises; 

and  if  he  has  the  art  of  using  them,  th^ 

are  supposed  to  become  to  all  intuits  and 

purposes  his  own  property*     The  collection 

of  the  thoughts  of  the  Antients  which  Ra& 
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iaelle  made  with  so*  much  trouble,  is  a 
proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject  Such 
collections  may  be  made  with  much  more 
ease,  by  means  of  an  art  scarce  known  in 
jihis  time ;  I  mean  that  of  engraving ;  by 
which,  at  an  easy  rate,  every  man  may  now 

avail  himself  of   the  inventions   of   anti- 

• 

quity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  works 
of  the  modems  are  more  the  property  of 
their  authors.  He,  who  borrows  an  idea 
frcmi  an  antient,  or  even  from  a  modern 
artist  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accom- 
modates it  to  his  own  work,  that  it  makes 
a  part  of  it,  with  no  seam  or  joining  ap- 
pearing, can  hardly  be  charged  with  plar- 
giarism;  poets  practise  this  kind  of  borrow- 
ing, without  reserve.  But  an  artist  should 
not  be  contented  with  this  only;  he  should 
enter  into  a  competition  with  his  original) 
and  endeavour  to  improve  what  he  isap. 
propriating  to  his  own  work.  Such  imi- 
tation is  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  it 
of  the  servility  of  plagiarism,  that  it  is.  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  continual 
invention.     Borrowing  or  stealing  with  such 
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srt  and  cnutioni  will  bave  «  ngl|t  to  t^^ 
B9me  lenity  as  was  we4  by  the  Lacsd^ 
moniana;  who  did  not  punish  thefts  l>|it 
the  want  of  artifice  to  cop(»|l  it 

In  (MPder  to  aacourage  you  to  iipitati^, 
4x>  the  utmost  extent,  let  me  add,  that  v^ 
finished  artists  in  the  inferior  branches  of 
the  art,  will  contribute  to  fiimlsh  the  mind 
and  give  hints,  of  wliich  a  fkilful  pai|^r, 
who  is  sensible  of  what  he  wants,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  infected  by  the  con- 
tract of  vicious  models,  will  know  how  to 
4vail  himself.  He  will  pick  up  from  dung- 
hills what  by  a  nice  chemistry,  passii^ 
through  his  own  mind,  shall  be  converted 
into  pure  gold;  and  under  the  rjideiiess  o£ 
XSrothic  essays,  he  will  find  original,  raticmal^ 
And  even  sublime  inventions* 

The  works  Qf  Albert  Durer,  ]Lucas  Yaii 
Leyden,  tihif  numerou9  iQVj^ptioDs  of  To* 
bias  Sdmmer,  and  Jost  Ammoo,  afiS;«d  t^ 
itidti  mass  of  genuine  materials,  whij4^ 
wrought  up  fmd  polished  to  el^apo^  w||l 
add  jcopiousness  to  what,  perbf^s,  wilboiit 
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such  aid,  could  have  aspired  only  to  just>- 
ness  and  propriety. 

r  ■ 

In  the  luxuriant  style  of  Paul  Veronese^ 
in  the  capricious  compositions  of  Tintoret, 
he  wUl  find  something,  that  will  assist  his 
invention,  and  give  points,  from  which  his 
own  imagination  shall  rise  and  take  flight, 
when  I  the  subject  which  he  treats  will  with 
propriety  admit  of  splendid  effects. 

In  every  school,  whether  Venetian, 
French,  or  Dutch,  he  will  find  either  in- 
genious compositions,  extraordinary  effects, 
some  peciiliar  expressions,  or  some  men 
chanical  excellence,  well  worthy  of  his 
attention,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  his 
imitation.  Even  in  the  lower  class  of  the 
French  painters,  great  beauties  are  often 
found,  united  with  great  defects.  Though 
Coypel  wanted  a  simplicity  of  taste,  and 
mistook  a  presumptuous  and  assuming  air 
for  what  is  grand  and  majestick ;  yet  he 
frequently  has  good  sense  and  judgement 
in  his  manner  of  teUing  his  stories,  great 
'skill  in  his  compositions,  and  is  not  without 
a  considerable  power  of  expressing  the  pas-« 

VOL.  i.  N 
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stona.  The  modern  affectation  of  grace  in 
his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Bosch 
and  Watteau,  may  be  said  to  be  separated 
by  a  very  thin  partition,  from  the  more 
simple  and  pure  grace  of  Q>rreggio  and 
Parraegiano. 

Among  the  Dutch  painters,  the  correct, 
firm,  and  determined  pencil^  which  ws8 
employed  by  Bamboccio  and  Jean  Miely 
on  vulgar  and  mean  subjects,  might,  with- 
out any  change,  be  employed  on  the 
highest ;  to  which,  indeed,  it  seems  more 
pr^erly  to  belcmg.  The  greatest  style,  if 
that  style  is  confraed  to  small  figures,  sudi 
as.Poussin  generally  painted,  would  receive 
an  additional  grace  by  the  degance  and 
precision  of  pencil  so  admirable  in  the 
works  of  Teniers ;  and  though  the  sdiool 
to  which  he  belonged  more  particularly 
excelled  in  the  mechanism  of  painting; 
yet  it  produced  many,  who  have  shown 
great  abilities  in  expressing  what  must  be 
ranked  above  mechanical  excellencies.  In 
the  works  of  Frank  Hals,  the  portrait- 
paiaterr  may  observe  the  composition  ef 
a  hcCf  the  features  well  put  together^  aa 
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die  printer  e^res,  it ;  from  whence  pro- 
eeeds  that  strong-marked  character  of  in- 
dividual nature,  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
his  portraits,  and  is  not  found  in  an  equal 
degree  in  any  other  painter.  If  he  had 
joined  to  this  most  difficult  part  of  the  art, 
a  patience  in  finishing  what  he  had  so 
correctly  planned,  he  might  justly  have 
claimed  the  place  which  Vandyck,  all 
things  considered,  so  justly  holds  as  the 
first  of  portrait-painters. 

Others  of  the  same  school  have  shown 
great  power  in  expressing  the  characteif 
and  passions  of  those  vulgar  people  which 
were  the  subjects  of  their  study  and  at- 
tention. Among  those,  Jan  Steen  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  accurate 
observers  of  what  passed  in  those  scenes 
which  he  frequented,  and  which  were  to 
him  an  academy.  I  can  easily  imagine, 
that  if  this  extraordinary  man  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom-  in 
Italy,  instead  of  Holland,  had  he  lived  in 
Rome,  instead  of  Leyden,  and  been  blessed 
Avifti  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  for  his 
masters,    instead    of  Brouwer    and    Van 

N  2 
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Groyen  ;  the  same  sagacity  and  penetration 
which  distinguished  so  accurately  the  di^ 
ferent  characters  and  expression  in  his 
vulgar  figures,  would,  when  exerted  in  the 
selection  and  imitation  of  what  was  great 
and  elevated  in  nature,  have  been  equally 
successful ;  and  he  now  would  have  ranged 
with  the  great  pillars  and  supporters  of  our 
Art 

Men  who,  although  thus  bound  down 
by  the  almost  invincible  powers  of  early 
habits,  have  still  exerted  extraordinary 
abilities  within  their  narrow  and  confined 
circle ;  and  have,  from  the  natural  vigour 
of  their  mind,  given  a  very  interestmg 
expression  and  great  force  and  energy  to 
their  works ;  though  they  cannot  be  re- 
commended to  be  exactly  imitated,  may 
yet  invite  an  artist  to  endeavour  to  transfer^ 
by  a  kind  of  parody,  their  excellencies  to 
his  own  performances.  Whoever  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  making  this  use  <^ 
the  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  French 
schools,  is  a  real  genius,  and  has  sources 
of  knowledge  open  to  him  which  were 

15 
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wanting  to  the  great  artists  who  lived  in 
the  great  age  of  painting.  > 

To  find  excellencies,  however  dispersed ; 
to  discover  beauties,  however  concealed  by 
the  multitude  of  defects  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  can  be  the  work  only  of 
him,  who  having  a  mind  always  alive  to  his 
art,  has  extended  his  views  to  all  ages  and 
to  all  schools ;  and  has  acquired  from  that 
comprehensive  mass  which  he  has  thus 
gathered  to  himself,  a  well-digested  and 
perfect  idea  of  hi,  «t,  to  which  eve.y  thing 
is  referred.  .  Like  a  sovereign  judge  and 
arbiter  of  art,  he  is  possessed  of  that  pre- 
siding power  which  separates  and  attracts 
every  excellence  firom  every  school ;  selects 
both  from  what  is  great,  and  what  is  little ; 
brings  home  knowledge  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West  j  making  the  universe  tri- 
butary towards  furnishing  his  mind  and 
enriching  his  works  with  originality,  and 
variety  of  inventions. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion 
of  what  appears  to  me  the  true  and  only 
method  by  which  an  artist  makes  himself 

K  3 
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master  of  his  profession;  which  I  hold 
ought  to  be  one  continued  course  of  imi- 
tation, that  is  not  to  cease  but  with  his  life. 

Those,  who  either  from  their  own  en- 
gagements and  hurry  of  business,  or  from 
indolence,  or  from  conceit  and  vanity,  have 
neglected  looking  out  of  themselves,  as  fiur 
as  my  experience  and  observation  reaches, 
have  from  that  time,  hot  only  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, and  improve  in  their  performance^ 
but  have  gone  backward.  They  may  be 
compared  to  men  who  have  lived  upon  thdb: 
principal,  till  they  are  redi^ed  to  beggaiyy 
and  left  without  resources. 

I  can  recommend  nothing  better  there- 
fore, than  that  you  endeavour  to  infuse  intp 
your  works  what  you  learn  from  the  cour 
templation  of  the  works  of  others.  To 
recommend  this  has  the  appearance  of 
needless  and  superfluous  advice ;  but  it  has 
fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  that 
artists,  though  they  were  not  wanting  in  a 
sincere  loye  for  thei^:  art,  though  they  had 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  goqd  pictures,  and 
were  well  ski^ed  tQ  dist^j^sh  what  was 
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excellent  or  defective  in  them^  yet  have 
gone  on  in  their  own  manner,  without  any 
endeavour  to  give  a  little  of  those  beautiea, 
which  they  admired  in  others,  to  their  own 
works.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
present  Italian  painters,  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  trea&ures  of  art,  should  be  con^ 
tented  with  their  own  style.  They  proceed 
in  their  common-place  inventions,  and  never 
think  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  works  of 
those  great  artists  with  which  they  are  sut* 
rounded. 

I  remember,  several  years  ago,  to  have 
conversed  at  Rome  with  an  artist  of  great 
£uQe  throughout  Europe  i  he  was  not  with- 
out a  considerable  degree  of  abihties,  but 
those  abilities  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  own  (pinion  of  them.  From  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired,  he  too  fondly 
concluded  that  he  stood  in  the  same  rank 
when  compared  with  his  predecessors,^  as 
he  held  with  regard  to  his  miserable  cour 
temporary  rivals..  In  conversation  about 
some  particulars  of  the  works  of  Ra£belle^ 
he  seemed  to  have^  or  to  affect  to  have,  a 
yexy  o}mm^  vMv^^xy  of  them.    He  told 
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me  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  Va- 
tican for  fifteen  years  together  ;  that  he  had 
been  in  treaty  to  copy  a  capital  picture  of 
Rafiaelle,  but  that  the  business  had  gone 
off;  however,  if  the  agreement  had  held, 
his  copy  would  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
original  The  merit  of  this  artist,  however 
great  we  may  suppose  it,  I  am  sure  would 
have  been  far  greater,  and  his  presumption 
#ould  have  been  far  less,  if  he  had  visited 
the  Vatican  as  in  reason  he  ought  to  have 
done,  at  least  once  every  month  of  his  life. 

I  address  myself,  Gentlemen,  to  you  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  art,  and 
are  to  be,  for  the  ftiture,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  your  own  judgement  and  discretion. 
I  consider  you  as  arrived  to  that  period, 
when  you  have  a  right  to  think  for  your- 
selves, and  to  presume  that  every  man 
is  fallible;  to  study  the  masters  with  a 
suspicion,  that  great  men  are  not  always 
exempt  from  great  faults ;  to  criticise,  com- 
pare, and  rank  their  works  in  your  own 
estimation,  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede 
from  that  standard  of  perfection  which  you 
have  formed  in  your  own  minds,  but 
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those  masters  themselves,  it  must  be  re- 
membered,  have  taught  you  to  make,  and 
which  you  will  cease  to  make  with  cor- 
rectness, when  you  cease  to  study  them. 
It  is  their  excellencies  which  have  taught 
you  their  defects. 

I  would  wish  you  to  forget  where  you 
are,  and  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  you,  I  only 
direct  you  to  higher  models  and  better  ad- 
visers. We  can  teach  you  here  but  very 
little ;  you  are  henceforth  to  be  your  own 
teachers.  Do  this  justice,  however,  to  the 
English  Academy;  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
in  this  place  you  contracted  no  narrow 
habits,  no  false  ideas,  nothing  that  could 
lead  you  to  the  imitation  of  any  living 
master,  who  may  be  the  fashionable  darling 
of  the  day.  As  you  have  not  been  taught 
to  flatter  us,  do  not  learn  to  flatter  your- 
selves. We  have  endeavoured  to  lead  you 
to  the  admiration  of  nothing  but  what  is 
truly  admirable.  If  you  choose  inferior 
patterns,  or  if  you  make  your  own  former 
works  your  patterns  for  your  latter^  it  is 
your  own  &ult 
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Hie  purport  of  this  discourse,  and,  in- 
deed, of  most  of  my  other  discourses,  is,  to 
caution  you  against  that  false  opinion,  but 
too  prevalent  among  artists,  of  the  inuir 
ginary  powers  of  native  genius,  and  its  suffi- 
ciency in  great  works.  This  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  mind  it  meets 
with,  ahnost  always  produces,  either  a  vain 
confidence,  or  a  sluggish  despair,  both 
equally  fatal  to  all  proficiency. 

Study  therefore  the  great  works  of  the 
great  masters,  for  ever.  Study  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  and 
on  the  principles,  on  which  they  studied. 
Study  nature  attentively,  but  always  with 
those  masters  in  your  company ;  consider 
them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  rivals  with  whom 
you  are  to  contend. 
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th£  reality  of  a  standard  of  taste,  as  well  ab 
of  corporal  beauty.  beside  this  immutable 
truth,  there  are  secondary  truths,  which  are 
variable;  both  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  artist,  in  proportion  to  their  stability 
or  their  influence. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  has  been  my  uniform  endeavour,  since  I 
first  addressed  you  from  this  place,  to  im- 
press you  strongly  Avith  one  ruling  idea.  I 
wished  you  to  be  persuaded,  that  success  in 
your  art  depends  almost  entirely  on  your 
own  industry ;  but  the  industry  which  I 
principally  recommended,  is  not  the  indus- 
try of  the  handsy  but  of  the  mind. 

As  our  art  is  not  a  divine  gift^  so  neither 
is  it  a  mechanical  trcfde.  Its  foundations 
are  laid .  in  solid  science :  and  practice, 
though  essential  to  perfection,  can  never 
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attain  that  to  which  it  aims,  unless  it  works 
under  the  direction  of  principle. 

Some  writers  upon  art  carry  this  point 
too  far,  and  suppose  that  such  a  body  of 
universal  and  profound  learning  is  requisite, 
that  the  very  enumeration  of  its  kinds  is 
enough  to  frighten  a  beginner.  Vitruvios, 
after  going  through  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  nature,  and  the  many  acquire- 
ments of  learning,  niecessary  to  an  archi- 
tect, proceeds  with  great  gravity  to  assert 
that  he  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  civil 
law ;  that  he  may  not  be  cheated  in  the 
title  of  the  ground  he  builds  on.  But  with- 
oiit  such  exaggeration^  we  may  go  so  far  as 
tb  assert^  that  a  painter  stands  in  need  oi 
more  knowledge  than  is  to  be  picked  off 
his  pallet^  or  collected  by  lookkig  on  his 
model,  whether  it  be  in  life  or  in  picture. 
He  can  never  be  a  great  artist,  who  is  gifossly 
illiterate. 

Every  man  whose  business  is  description, 
ou^t  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  the 
poets,  in  some  language  or  other ;  that  he 
may  imbibe  a  poetical  spirit^  and  enlarge  his 
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8toek  of  ideas.      He  ought  to  acquire  an 
habit  of  comparing  and  digesting  his  no- 
tions.     He  ought   not  to  be  wholly  Mo^ 
acquainted  with   that  part  of  philosophy 
which  gives  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  relates  to  the  manners,  characters,  pas^ 
sions,  and  affections.     He  ought  to  know 
something  concerning  the  mind,  as  Well  as 
a  great  deai  concerning  the  body  of  man. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  go  into  such  a  compass  of  reading, 
as  must,  by  distracting  his  attention  j  dis- 
qualify him  for  the  practical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  make  him  sink  the  performer 
ill  the  critick.     Reading,  if  it  can  be  made 
€btB  &vourite  recreation  of  his  leisure  hoors^ 
will  improve  and  enlarge  his  mind,  without 
retarding  his  actual  industry.     What  such 
partial  and  desultory  reading  cannot  aflbid^ 
may  be  supplied  by  the  conversation   of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  which  is  the 
best  of  all  substitutes  for  those  who  have  not 
the  means  or  opportunities  of  d^ep  study. 
There  are  many  such  men  in  this  age ;  and 
they  will  be  pleased  with  communicating 
tlieir  ideas  tb  artists,  when  they  see  them 
curious  and  docile^  if  they  are  treated  with 
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that  respect  and  deference  which  is  so  justly 
their  due.  Into  such  society,  young  artists, 
if  they  make  it  the  point  of  their  ambition, 
will  by  degrees  be  admitted.  There,  with- 
out formal  teaching,  they  will  insensibly 
come  to  feel  and  reason  like  those  they 
live  with,  and  find  a  rational  and  systema- 
tick  taste  imperceptibly  formed  in  their 
minds,  which  they  will  know  how  to  reduce 
to  a  standard,  by  applying  general  truth  to 
their  own  purposes,  better  perhaps  than 
those  to  whom  they  owned  the  original 
sentinient 

Of  these  studies,  and  this  conversation, 
the  desire  and  legitimate  offspring  is  a  power 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ;  which 
power  applied  to  works  of  art,  is  denomi- 
nated Taste.  Let  me  then,  without  further 
introduction,  enter  upon  an  examination, 
whether  taste  be  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  as 
to  be  unattainable  by  care ;  or  be  so  very 
vague  and  capricious,  that  no  care  ought  to 
be  employed  about  it 

It  has  been  the  £9tte  of  arts  to  be  enveloped 
in  mysterious  £ad  incomprehensible  Ian- 
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goftgey  as  if  it  was'  thought  necessary  i  that 
even  the  terms  should  correspond  to  the  idea 
entertained  of  the  instability  and  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  which  they  expressed. 

To  speak  of  genius  and  taste,  as  in  any 
way  connected  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
tc^^ring  talkers,  to  speak  like  a  man: who 
possessed  neither;  who  had  never  felt  that 
^thusiasm,  H>r,  to  use  their  own  inflated 
language,  was  never  wanned  by  that  Pro- 
methean fire,  which  animates  the  canvass 
and.  vivifies  the  marble. 

>  If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I  appear  to 
degrade  art  by  bringing  her  down  from  her 
visionary  situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only 
to  give  her  a -more  solid  mansion  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  at  some 
time  or  other  we  should  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  impose  on  ourselves 
by  that  false  magnitude  with  which  objects 
appear  when  viewed  indistinctly  as  through 
a  mist 

•We   will   allow   a  poet  to   express  his 
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moaningi  when  Iub  meanmg  is  not  wttt 
known  to  himadfy  with  a  cerbnn  d^ree  oS 
obacurityt  as  it  is  one  source  of  the  sublime. 
But  when,  in  plain  prose^  we  gravd  j  talk 
of  courting  the  Muse  in  shady  boweis; 
waiting  the  call  and  inspiration  of  Goiius, 
finding  out  where  he  inhabits^  and  where 
he  is  to  be  invoked  with  the  greatest  sac* 
cms;  of  attending  to  times  ssd  seaspM 
when  the  ima^ation  shoots  with  the 
greatest  ^^igour^  whether  at  the  Bummer 
sobtioe  or  the  vernal  equines^s  sagadoualy 
observing  how  much  the  wildireedom  and 
liberty  of  imagination  is  <^ramped  by  attm- 
tion  to  established  rules ;  and  how  this 
same  imagination  begins  to  gmw  dim  in 
advanced  age^  smothered  and  deadened  by 
too  much  ju^^ement ;  whoi  we  t$dk  sudi 
laotguagef  or  entertain  smifi  sentimente  as 
these^  we  generally  rest  contented  with 
mere  wordsj  or  at  best  entartwn  notimis 
n<>t  only  groundless  but  pernicious. 

<  If  all  this  meansy  what  it  is  very  possiUe 
was  (originally  intended  only  to  be  mesott 
that  in  order  to  cultivate  an  art,  a  man 
secludes  bimsdf  from  the  cosmaoce  of  the 
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WOfpld,  and  retires  into  the  coantry  at:  foatU 
^ar  aeasonft :  or  that  at  one  time  of  the 
year  his  body  is  in  better  healthy  and  con- 
sequently his  mind  fitter  for  the  business 
of  hard  thinking  than  at  another  time ;  or 
that  the  mind  may  be  fatigued  and  grow 
confused  by  long  and  unremitted  appHca- 
lion  i  this  I  can  understand  I  can  like* 
wise  believe,  that  a  man  eminent  when 
young  for  possessing  poetical  imagination, 
may,  from  having  taken  aoodier  road^  so 
neglect  its  cultivation,  as  to  dbow  less  of  its 
powers  in  his  latter  life  But  I  am  per-^ 
suaded,  that  scarce  a  poet  is  to  be  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  pre^ 
served  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
continued  practising  his  profession  to  the 
very  last,  whose  latter  works  are  not  as 
i^lete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  n 
those  which  were  produced  in  his  more 
yott&ful  days. 

To  understand  literally  these  metaphors, 
or  ideas  expressed  in  poetical  language, 
sMins  to  be  equally  absurd  as  to  condude, 
that  becaiOBe  painters  sometimes  represent 
poets  writing  ftOm  the  dictates  of  a  little 
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winged  boy  or  genius,  that  this  same,  gmius 
did  reallj  inform  him  in  a  whisper  what  he 
was  to  write ;  and  that  he  is  himself  but  a 
mere  machine,  unconscious  of  the  oper- 
ations of  his  own  mind. 

Opinions  generally  received,  and  floating 
in   the  world,   whether  true  or  false,  we 
naturally  adopt  and  make  our  own ;  th^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  inheritance 
to  •  which  we  succeed  and  are  tenants  for 
life,  and  which  we  leave  to  our  posterity 
very  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
received  it ;  it  not  being  much  in  any  one 
man's  power  either  to  impair^  or  improve 
it     The  greatest  part  of  these  opinions,  like 
current  coin  in  its  circulation,  we  are  used 
to  take  without  weighing  or  examining ; 
but  by  this  inevitable   inattention  many 
adulterated  pieces  are  received,  which,  when 
we  seriously  estimate  our  wealth,  we.  must 
throw  away.     So  the  collector  of  popular 
opinions,    when  he .  embodies  his    know- 
ledge, and  forms  a  system,  must  separate 
those  whidb  are  true  from .  those,  whioh 
are  only  plausible.     But  it  becomes  more 
peculiarly  a  duty  to  the  professors  of  art  not 
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to  let  any  opinions  relating  to  that  art  pass 
unexamined.  The  caution  and  circum- 
spection required  in  such  examination  we 
shall  prraently  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining. 

Genius  and  taste,  in  their  common*  ac- 
ceptation, appear  to  be  very  nearly  related  i 
the  differience  lies  only  in  this,  that  genius 
has  superadded  to  it  a  habit  or  power  of 
execution :  or  we  may  say,  that  taste,'  when 
this  power  is  added^  changes  its  name,  and 
is  called  genius.  They  both,  in  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  pretend  to  an  entire  exemption 
from  the  restraint  of  rules.  It  is  supposied 
that  their  powers  are  intuitive ;  that  undev 
the  name  of  geniua  great  works  are  pro^ 
duced,  and  under  the  name  of  taste  ail 
e:xact  judgement  is  given,  without  our 
knowing  why,  and  without  our  being  under 
the  least  obligation  to  reason,  precept,  or 
experience.  . 

One  can  scarce  state  these  opinions  with- 
out exposing  their  absurdity  ;  yet  they  are 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  parti- 
cularly of  artists.     They  who  have  thought 
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seriously  on  this  subject,  do  not  cany  t!» 
point  so  far  i  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  even 
among  those  few  who  may  be  CsSJieA 
thinkers,  the  prevalent  opinion  aUows  less 
than  it  ought  to  the  powers  of  reason ;  and 
considers  the  principles  of  taste,  which  ^ve 
all  their  authority  to  the  rules  of  art,  as 
more  fluctuating,  and  as  having  less  solid 
foundations,  than  we  shall  find,  upon  ex« 
amination,  they  really  have. 

The  common  sa3ring9  that  ta9ie$  are  motto 
be  disputed^  owes  its  influence,  and  its  ge- 
neral reception,  to  the  same  error  whidi 
leads  us  to  imagine  this  faculty  of  too  high 
an  original  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  tribunal.  It  likewise  corresponds 
with  the  notions  of  those  who  consider  it  as 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination^  so  de- 
void of  substance  as  to  elude  all  criticism. 

We  ofl;en  appear  to  difier  in  sentiments 
from  each  other,  merely  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  terms,  as  we  are  not  obliged  to  speak  al- 
w^s  with  critical  exactness.  Something  of 
this  too  may  arise  from  want  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  we  speak,  Co  express 
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the  more  nice  discrimhtatioiis  wliich  a  deep 
investigation  discovers*  A  great  deal  how^ 
ever  of  this  difference  vanishes^  when  dadb 
opinion  is  tolerably  explained  and  under* 
•feood  by  constancy  and  precision  in  the  use 
ofterms^ 

We  i^ly  the  term  Taste  to  that  act  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  like  or  dislike^  what^ 
ever  be  the  subject  Our  judgement  upon 
an  airy  nothing,  a  fancy  which  has  no  foun^ 
dation^  is  called  by  the  same  name  which 
we  give  to  our  determination  concemmg 
those  truths  which  refer  to  the  most  general 
and  most  unalterable  principles  of  human 
nature ;  to  the  works  which  are  only  to  be 
produced  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
human  understanding*  However  incon- 
venient  this  may  be,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
w<Mrds  as  we  find  them ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
distinguish  the  thimos  to  which  tbey  are 
applied. 


We  may  let  pass  those  thin^  which  ase 
at  once  suljgects  of  taste  and  sense,  and 
which  having  as  much  certainty  as  the  sensee 
themselves,  give  no  occasion  to  inquiry  or 
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dispute  The  natural  appetite  or  taste  k^ 
the  human  mind  is  for  teuth  ;  whetha 
that  truth  results  from  the  real  a^eement 
or  equahty  of  original  -ideas  among  them* 
selves  ;  from  the  agreement  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  with  the  thing 
represented;  or  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  several  parts  of-  any  ,  arrangement 
with  each  other.  It  is  the  s&y  same  taste 
which  relishes  a  demonstration  in  geome- 
try, that  is  pleased  with  the  resemblimce  of 
a  picture  to  an  original,  and  tpudied  with 
the  harmony  of  musick. 

* 

All  these  have  unalterable  and  fixed  foun-* 
dations  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  equaUy 
iavestigated  by  reason,  and  known  by  stody ; 
some  with  more,  some  with  less  cleainesst 
but  all  exactly  in  the  same  way.  A  picturo 
that  is  unlike,  is  false.  Disproportionate 
ordonnance  of  parts  is  not  right ;  because  it 
cannot  be  true,  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  contra- 
diction to  assert,  that  the  parts  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  whole.  Colouring  is  true,  wh&i 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  eye,  from 
brightness,  from  softness,  from  harmony, 
from  resemblance;    because   the^e    agrees 
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with  their'  object,  katurk,  and  therefore 
are  true ;  as  true  as  mathematical  .demon- 
stration ;  but  known  to  be  true  only  to 
those  who  study  these  things. 

But  beside  real,  there  is  also  apparent 
truth,  or  opinion,  or  prejudice.  With  re» 
gard  to  real  truth,  when  it  is  known,  the 
taate  which  conforms  to  it  is,  and  must  be^ 
uniform.  With  regard  to  the  second  sort 
of  truth,  which  may  be  called  truth  upon 
sufiSsrance,  or  truth  by  courtesy,  it  is  not 
fixed,  but  variable.  However,  whilst  these 
opinions  and  prejudices,  on  which  it  is 
founded,  continue,  they  operate  as  truth ; 
and  the  art,  whose  office  it  is  to  please  the 
mind,  as  well  as  instruct  it,  must  direct 
itself  according  to  opinion^  or  it  will  not 
attain  its  end. 

In  proportion  as  these  prgudices  are 
known  to  be  generally  diffused,  or  long 
received,  the  taste  which  conforms  to  them 
approaches  nearer  to  certainty,  and  to  a 
sort  of  resemblance  to  real  science,  even 
where  opinions  are  found  to  be  no  better 
than  prejudices.     And  since  they  deserve, 
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<m  aocoimt  of  their  duration  and  exttBi^  to 
be  considered  as  really  trae^  they  become 
capable  of  no  small  degree  of  stability  and 
determination^  by  their  permanent  and 
uniform  nature. 

As  these  prgudices  become  more  narrow^ 
more  locals  more  transitory,  this  secondaiy 
taste  becomes  more  and  more  fantastical  { 
recedes  from  real  science ;  is  less  to  be  ap* 
proved  by  reason,  and  less  followed  in 
practice ;  though  in  no  case  perhaps  to  be 
wholly  neglected,  where  it  does  not  stand, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  most  respectable  opinions  recdved 
anumgst  mankind. 

Having  laid  down  these  positions^  I  shall 
proceed  with  less  method,  because  less  wiH 
serve  to  explain  and  apply  them. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  reason 
is  something  invariable,  imkI  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  sfkd  without  endeavour* 
^ig  to  go  back  to  an  account  of  first  pnn* 
ciples,  which  for  ever  will  elude  our.  s^edH 
we  will  conclude,  thal^  whatever  goes  vof^x 
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the  name  of  taste^  whidh  we  can  fairly 
bring  under  the  dominion  of  reason^  mu0t 
be  conaidered  as  equally  exempt  from 
change.  .  If  therefore,  in  the  course  of  thia 
inquiry,  we  can  show  that  there  are  rulea 
for  the  conduct  of  the  artist  which  are  fixed 
and  invariable,  it  follows  of  course,  that 
the  art  of  the  connoisseur,  or,  in  other 
words,  taste,  has  likewise  invariable  prior 
ciples. 

Of  the  judgement  which  we  make  on  the 
works  of  art,  and  the  preference  that  we 
give  to  one  class  of  art  over  another,  if  a 
reason  be  demanded,  the  question  is  per* 
haps  evaded  by  answering,  I  judge  from 
my  taste ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thi^  a 
better  answer  cannot  be  given,  thoi^i)  for 
common  gazers,  this  may  be  sufficient. 
Every  man  is  not  obliged  to  investi^jate  the 
cause  of  his  {^probation  or  dislike. 

The  arts  would  lie  open  for  ever  to  ca^^ 
pric9e  And  casualty,  if  those  who  are  te 
judge  of  their  excellencies  had  no  sailed 
principles  by  whidi  they  are  to  regulate 
their  decisions,  and  the  jrnerit  or  defect  of 
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performances  were  to  be  determined  by  iin^ 
guided  fancy.  And  indeed  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  whatever  speculative  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  the  artist,  is  equity 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  con- 
noisseur. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  in  the  consider* 
ation  of  what  is  fixed  in  art»  or  in  taste,  it 
that  presiding  principle  of  which  I  have  so 
frequently  spoken  in  former  discourses,  — 
the  general  idea  of  nature.  The  banning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  taste,  is  comprised  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  truly  nature ;  for 
whatever  notions  are  not  conformable  to 
those  of  nature,  or  universal  opinion,  must 
be.  considered  as  more  or  less  capricious. 

My  notion  of  natuiecomprdiends  not  only 
the  forms  which  nature  produces^  but  also 
the  nature  and  internal  fabrick  and  organii^ 
ation,  as  I  may  call  it»  of  the  human  mind 
and  imagination.  The  terms  beautys  or  na- 
ture, which  are  general  ideas»  are  but  dii^ 
ferent  modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing, 
whether  we  apply  these  terms  to  statues^ 
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poetry,  or  pictures.  Ddformity  is  not  na- 
tore,  but  an  accidental  deviation  from  her 
accustomed  practice.  This  general  idea 
therefore  ought  to  be  called  Nature ;  and 
nothing  else,  correctly  speaking,  has  a  right 
to  that  name.  But  we  are  so  far  from 
spring,,  in  common  conversation,  with 
any  such  accuracy,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  we  criticise  Rembrandt  and  other 
Dutch  painters,  who  introduced  into  their 
historical  pictures  exact  representations  of 
individual  objects  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, we  say,  —  though  it  is  not  in  a  good 
taste,  yet  it  is  nature. 

This  misapplication  of  terms  must  be  very 
often  perplexing  to  the  young  student.  Is 
not  art,  he  may  say,  an  imitation  of  nature  ? 
Must  he  not  therefore  who  imitates  her  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  be  the  best  artist  ?  By  . 
this  mode  of  reasoning  Rembrandt  has  a 
higher  place  ^  than  Raffaelle.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  us 
that  these  particularities  cannot  be  na-^ 
ture:  for  how  can  that  be  the  nature  of 
man,  in  which  no  two  individuals  are  the 
same  ? 


'J  > 
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It  plainly  appears,  that  as  a  work  is  con- 
ducted under  the  influence  of  general  ideas, 
or  partial,  it  is  principally  to  be  ccmsid^fed 
as  the  efiect  of  a  good  or  a  bad  tasta 

•  As  beauty  therefore  does  not  consist  in 
taking  what  lies  immediately  before  you,  so 
neither,  in  our  pursuit  of  taste,  are  those 
opinions  which  we  first  received  and  adopt* 
ed,  the  best  choice,  or  the  most  natural  to 
the  mind  and  imagination.  In  die  in&ney 
of  our  knowledge  we  seize  with  greediness 
the  good  that  is  within  our  reach  ;  it  is  by 
after-consideration,  and  in  consequence  of 
discipline,  that  we  refuse  the  present  for  a 
greater  good  at  a  distance.  Hie  nobility 
of  elevation  of  aD  arts,  like  the  excellency 
of  virtue  itself,  consists  in  adopting  this 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  idea;  and 
all  criticism  built  upon  the  more  confined 
view  of  what  is  natural,  may  properly  be 
called  shallow  criticism,  rather  than  fidse : 
its  defect  is,  that  the  truth  is  not  suffici^fitly 
extensive. 

It  has  sometinies  happened,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  our  art  have  been  be- 
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tnjed  into  errors  by  this  confined  mode  of 
reasoning*     Poussin,  who,  upon  the  whole, 
maj  be  produced  as  an  artist  strictly  atten-^ 
tive  to  the  most  enlarged  and  extensive  ideas 
of  nature,  from  not  having  settled  principles 
on  this  point,  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  I 
think,  deserted  truth  for  prejudice.     He  is 
said  to  have  vindicated  the  conduct    of 
Julio  Romano  for  his  inattention  to  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  grouping  the 
%ures  in  ths  battle  of  Const antine,  as 
if  designedly  n^lected,  the  better  to  cone^* 
pond  with  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a 
battle.     Poussin's  own  conduct  in  many  of 
his  pictures,  makes  us  more  easily  give 
credit  to  this  report.  That  it  was  too  much 
his  own  practice,  the  Sacrifice  to  Silenus, 
and  THE  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and   Ari-^ 
ADNE  ^,  may  be  produced  as  instances ;  but 
this  principle  is  still  more  apparent,  and 
inay  be  said  to  be  even  more  osteKitatiously 
displayed    in    his    Perseus  and  Medusa^s^ 
Head,  •f' 


*  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
t  In  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Peter  BurreL  ^ 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  great 
bustle  and  tumult,  and  that  the  first  eflfect 
of  the  picture  may  correspond  to  the  ^  sub* 
jectf  every  principle  of  composition  is  .ido- 
lated;  there  is  no  principal  figure^  no 
principal  light,  no  groups ;  every  thing  is 
dispersed,  and  in  such  a  state  of  confusion, 
that  the  eye  finds  no  repose  any  where.  .  hi 
consequence  of  the  forbidding  appearance, 
I  remember  turning  from  .  it  with  disgust, 
and  should  not  have  looked  a  second  time, 
if  I  had  not  been  called  back  to  a  closer  in- 
spection. I  then  indeed .  found,  what  we 
may  expect  always  to  find  in  the  works  of 
Poussin,  correct  drawing,  forcible  expres* 
sion,  and  just  character ;  in  short  all  the 
excellencies  which  so  much .  distinguish  .the 
works  of  this  learned  painter. 

This  conduct  of  Poussin  I  hold  .to  be  «i- 
tirely  improper  to  imitate.  A  picture 
sdiould  please  at  first  sight,  and  appear  to 
invite  the  spectator's  attention :  if  on  the 
contrary  the  general  efiect  ofiends  the  ey^ 
a  second  view  is  not  always  sought,  what- 
ever more  substantial  and  intrinsic  merit  it 
may  possdss. 
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Perhaps  no  dpology  ought  to  be  received 
for  offences  committed  against  the  vehicle 
(whether  it  be  the  organ  of  seeing,  or  of 
hearing,)  by  which  our  pleasures  are  con- 
veyed  to  the  mind.  We  must  take  care 
that  the  eye  be  not  perplexed  and  distracted 
by  a  confusion  of  equal  parts,  or  equal  lights, 
or  offended  by  an  unharmonious  mixture  of 
colours,  as  we  should  guard  against  offend- 
ing the  ear  by  unharmonious  sounds.  We 
may  venture  to  be  more  confident  of  the 
truth  of  tliis  observation,- since  we  find  that 
Shakspeare,  on  a  parallel  occasion,  lias  made 
Hamlet  recommend  to  the  players  a  pre^ 
cept  of  the  same  kind^  —  never  to  ofi^d 
the  ear  by  harsh  sounds :  In  the  very  torrent^ 
tempe^tj  and  whirhsmd  of  your  passion^  says 
he^  you  must  acquire  and  beg^t  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  And  yet^  at  the 
same  time,  he  very  justly  observes.  The  end 
qfplayingy  both  at  thejirstyand  now,  txias  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  Uwere,  the  mirrourup  to  nature. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  violent  passions  will 
naturally  emit  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones : 
yet  this  great  poet  and  critick  thought  that 
this  imitation  of  nature  'would  cost  too 
much,  if  purchased  at  the  expence  of  dis- 

VOL.  I.  p 
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agreeable  sensations,  or,  as  he  e:KpTesses  it, 
^ splitting  the  ear.  The  poet  and  actor,  as 
well  as  the  painter  of  genius  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  variety  and  sources 
of  pleasure  in  the  mind  and  ima^nation, 
has  little  r^ard  or  attention  to  common 
nature,  or  creeping  after  common  sense. 
By  overleaping  those  narrow  bounds,  he 
more  effectually  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and 
more  powerfully  accomplishes  his  purpose. 
This  success  is  ignorantly  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  inattention  to  all  rules,  and  a 
defiance  of  reason  and  judgement :  whereas 
it  is  in  truth  acting  according  to  the  best 
rules  and  the  justest  reason. 

He  who  thinks  nature,  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  is  alone  to  be  followed,  will 
produce  but  a  scanty  entertainment  for  the 
imagination :  every  thing  is  to  be  done 
with  which  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be 
pleased,  whether  it  proceeds  from  sim- 
plicity or  variety,  uniformity  or  irregularity; 
whether  the  scenes  are  familiar  or  e^cotic ; 
rude  and  wild,  or  enriched  and  cultivated ; 
for  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be  pleased 
with  all  these  in  their  turn.    In  short,  what^ 
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ever  pleases  has  in  it  what  is  analogous  to 
the  mind,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word,  natural. 

It  is  the  sense  of  nature  or  truth,  which 
ought  more  particularly  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  professors  of  art :  and  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  many  wise  and  learned  men, 
who  have  accustomed  their  minds  to  admit 
nothing  for  truth  but  what  can  be  proved  by 
mathematical  demonstration,  have  seldom 
any  relish  for  those  arts  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  fancy,  the  rectitude  and  truth 
of  which  is  known  by  another  kind  of  proof: 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  requires  as  much  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  as  is  necessary  to  attain  those 
truths  which  are  more  capable  of  demon-- 
stration.  Reason  must  ultimately  determine 
our  choice  on  every  occasion ;  but  this  reason 
may  stiU  be  exerted  inefiectually  by  applying 
to  taste  principles  which  though  right  aa 
far  as  they  go,  yet  do  not  reach  the  object 
No  man,  for  instance,  can  deny,  that  it  sepms 
at  first  view  very  reasonable,  that  a  statue 
which  is  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the  re- 
semblance of  an  individual,  should  be  dressed 
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in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  the  dress  which 
he  himself  wore:  this  would  certainly  be 
true,  if  the  dress  were  part  of  the  man :  but 
after  a  time,  the  dress  is  only  an  amusement 
for  an  antiquarian ;  and  if  it  obstructs  the 
general  design  of  the  piece,  it  is  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  artist  ComiAon  sense  must 
here  give  way  to  a  higher  sense.  In  the 
naked  form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery,  the  difference  between  one  artist 
and  another  is  principally  seen.  But  if  he  is 
compelled  to  exhibit  the  modern  dress,  the 
naked  form  is  entirely  hid,  and  the  drapeiy 
is  already  disposed  by  the  skill  of  the  tailor. 
Were  a  Phidias  to  <4>ey  such  absurd  com- 
mands, he  would  please  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  sculptor;  since,  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  every  art,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant are  nearly  upon  a  level. 

These  were  probably  among  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  sculptor  of  that  wonderfiil 
figure  of  Laocoon  to  exhibit  him  naked, 
QOtwithstanding  he  was  surprised  in  the  act 
of  sacrificing  to .  Apollo,  and  oonsequeatly 
ought  to  have  been  shown  in  his  sacerdotal 
habits,'  if  those  greater  reasons  had  not  pre- 
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ponderated.     Art   is  not  yet  in   so  high 
estimation  with,  us,  as  to  obtain  so  great  a 
eacrifice  as  the  antients  made,  especially  the 
Grecians ;  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
represented  naked,  whether  they  were  gene* 
rals,  law-givers,  or  kings.  , 
« 
Under  this  head  of  balancing  and .  choosr 
ing  the  greater   reason,   or  of  two    evils 
taking  the  least,  we  may  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery, 
where  he  has  mixed  allegorical  figures  with 
the  representations  of  real  personages,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fault ;  yet, 
if  the  artist  considered  himself  as  engaged 
to  furnish  this  gallery  with  a  rich^  various, 
and  splendid  ornament,  this  could  not  be 
done,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  without 
peopling  the  air  and  water  with  these  alle- 
gorical figures :  he  therefore  accomplished 
all  that  he  purposed.     In  this  case  all  lesser 
considerations,  which  tend  to  obstruct  the 
great  end  of  the  work,   must  yield  and 
give  way. 

» 

The^  variety  which  portraits  and  modem 
dresses,  mixed  with  all^oncal  figures,  pro- 
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duce,  is  not  to  be  slightly  given  up  upon  a 
punctilio  of  reason,  when  that  reason  de- 
prives the  art  in  a  manner  of  its  very  exisU 
ence.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  business  of  a  great  painter  is  to  produce 
a  great  picture;  he  must  therefore  take 
special  care  not  to  be  cajoled  by  specious 
arguments  out  of  his 


What  has  been  so  often  said  to  the  dis* 
advantage  of  allegorical  poetry,  —  that  it  is 
tedious,  and  uninteresting, — cannot  with 
the  same  propriety  be  applied  to  painting, 
where  the  interest  is  of  a  different  kind.  If 
allegorical  painting  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  ideal  beauty,  a  richer,  a  more 
various  and  delightful  composition,  and 
gives  to  the  artist  a  greater  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  skill,  aU  the  interest  he  wishes 
for  is  accomplished :  such  a  picture  not  only 
attracts,  but  fixes  the  attention. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Rubens  judged  ill  at 
first  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  his 
work  so  very  ornamental,  this  puts  the 
question  upon  new  ground  It  was  his 
peculiar  style ;  he  could  paint  in  no  other ; 
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and  he  was  selected  for  that  work,  probably 
because  it  was  his  style.  Nobody  will  dis- 
pute but  some  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  or 
Bolognian  schools  would  have  produced  4 
more  learned  and  more  noble  work. 

This  leads  us  to  another  important  pro- 
vince of  taste,  that  of  weighing  the  value  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  art,  and  of  esti- 
mating them  accordingly. 

All  arts  have  means  within  them  of 
applying  themselves  with  success  both  to 
the  intellectual  and  sensitive  part  of  our 
natures.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  supposing 
both  these  means  put  in  practice  with  equal 
abilities,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  th^ 
preference;  to  him  who  represents  the 
heroick  arts  and  more  dignified  passions  of 
man,  or  to  him  who,  by  the  help  of  mere* 
tricious  ornaments,  however  elegant  and 
graceful,  captivates  the  sensuality,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  our  taste.  Thus  the  Roman 
and  Bolognian  schools  are  reasonably  pre* 
ferred  to  the  Venetian,  Flemish,  or  Dutch 
schools,  as  they  address  themselves  to  our 
best  and  noblest  faculties. 

p  4 
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Well-turned  periods  in  eloquence,  or  har- 
mony of  numbers  in  poetry,  which  are  in 
those  arts  what  colouring  is  in  painting, 
however  highly  we  may  esteem  them,  can 
never  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  art  of  unfolding  truths  that  are 
useful  to  mankind,  and  which  make  us 
better  or  wiser.  Nor  can  those  works 
which  remind  us  of  the  poverty  and  mean- 
ness of  our  nature,  be  considered  as  of  equal 
rank  with  what  excites  ideas  of  grandeur, 
or  raises  and  dignifies  humanity  ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  a  late  poet,  which  makes  the 
beholder  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man.  * 

It  is  reason  and  good  sense,  therefore, 
which  ranks  and  estimates  every  art,  and 
every  part  of  that  art,  according  to  its  im- 
portance, from  the  painter  of  animated, 
down  to  inanimated  nature.  We  will  not 
allow  a  man,  who  shall  prefer  the  inferior 
style,  to  say  it  is  his  taste ;  taste  here  has 
nothing,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  nothing, 
to  do  with  the  question.  He  wants  not 
taste,  but  sense  and  soundness  of  judge- 
ment. 

*  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
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Indeed  perfection  in  an  inferior  style 
may  be  reasonably  preferred  to  mediocrity 
in  the  highest  walks  of  art.  A  landscape 
of  Claude  Lorrain  may  be  preferred  to  a 
history  by  Luca  Giordano  ;  but  hence  ap- 
pears the  necessity  of  the  connoisseur's 
knowing  in  what  consists  the  excellency  of 
each  class,  in  order  to  judge  how  near  it 
approaches  to  perfection. 

Even  in  works  of  the  same  kind,  as  in 
history-painting,  whidi  is  composed  of  va- 
rious parts,  excellence  of  an  inferior  species, 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree,  will  make  a 
work  very  valuable,  and  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  merit  It  is  the  duty  of  ihe  con- 
noisseur to  know  and  esteem,  as  much  as  it 
may  deserve,  every  part  of  painting :  he 
will  not  then  think  even  Bassano  unworthy 
of  his  notice ;  who,  though  totally  devoid 
of  expression,  sense,  grace,  or  elegance, 
may  be  esteemed  on  account  of  his  ad- 
mirable taste  of  colours,  which,  in  his  best 
works,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Titian. 
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Since  I  have  mentioned  Bassano,  we 
must  do  him  likewise  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  expressing  the  characters  and 
passions  of  men,  yet,  with  respect  to  facility 
and  truth  in  his  manner  of  touching  animals 
of  all  kinds,  and  giving  them  what  painters 
call  their  character^  few  have  excelled 
him. 

To  Bassano  we  may  add  Paul  Veronese 
and  Tintoret,  for  their  entire  inattention  to 
what  is  justly  thought  the  most  essential 
part  of  our  art,  the  expression  of  the  pas-> 
sions.  Notwithstanding  these  glaring  de- 
ficiencies, we  justly  esteem  their  works; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  do 
not  please  from  those  defects,  but  from 
their  great  excellencies  of  another  kind,  and 
in  spite  of  such  transgressions.  These  ex- 
cellencies, too,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  founded 
in  the  truth  of  genera/  nature :  they  tell  the 
InUhj  though  not  the  whole  truth. 

By  these  considerations,  which  caa  never 
be  too  frequently  impressed,  may  be  ob- 
viated two  errors,  which  I  observed  to  have 
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been)  formerly  at  leasts  the  most  prevalent, 
and  to  be  most  injurious  to  artists ;  that  of 
thinking  taste  and  genius  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  reason,  and  that  of  taking  parti- 
cular living  objects  for  nature. 

I  shall  now  say  something  on  that  part 
of  tmte^  which,  as  I  have  hinted  to  you 
before,  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  things,  but  is  addressed  to 
the  mind,  and  depends  on  its  original 
frame,  or,  to  use  the  expression,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  soul ;  I  mean  the  imagination 
and  the  passions.  The  principles  of  these 
are  as  invariable  as  the  former,  and  are 
to  be  known  and  reasoned  upon  in  the 
same  manner,  by  an  appeal  to  common 
sense  deciding  upon  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind.  This  sense,  and  these  feelings, 
appear  to  me  of  equal  authority,  and  equally 
conclusive.  Now  this  appeal  implies  a 
general  uniformity  and  agreement  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  would  be  else  an  idle 
and  vain  endeavour  to  establish  rules  of 
art;  it  would  be  pursuing  a  phantom,  to 
attempt  to  move  affections  with  which  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted.     We  have  no 
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reason  to  suspect  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  our  minds  than  between  our 
forms ;  of  which,  though  there  are  no 
two  alike,  yet  there  is  a  general  similitude 
that  goes  through  the  whole  race  of  man* 
kind ;  and  those  who  have  cultivated  their 
taste,  can  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  or 
deformed,  or,  in  other  words,  what  agrees 
with  or  deviates  fropi  the  general  idea 
of  nature,  in  *  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
other. 

The  internal  fabrick  of  our  minds,  as  well 
as  the  external  form  of  our  bodies,  being 
nearly  uniform  ;  it  seems  then  to  follow  of 
course,  that  as  the  imagination  is  incapable 
of  producing  any  thing  originally  of  itself, 
and  can  only  vary  and  combine  those  ideas 
with  which  it  is  furnished  by  means  of  the 
senses,  there  will  be  necessarily  an  agree- 
ment in  the  imaginations,  as  in  the  senses 
of  men.  There  being  this  agreement,  it 
follows,  that  in  all  cases,  in  our  lightest 
amusements,  as  well  as  in  our  most  serious 
actions  and  engagements  of  life,  we  must 
regulate  our  affections  of  every  kind  by  that 
of  others.     The  well-disciplined  mind  ac- 
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knoMrle(%e8  this  authority,  and  submits  its 
own  opinion  to  the  publick  voice.  It  is 
from  knowing  what  are  the  general  feelings 
.  and  passions  of  mankind,  that  we  acquire  a 
true  idea  of  what  imagination  is ;  though  it 
appears  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consult  our  own  particular  sensations,  and 
these  were  sufficient  to  ensure .  us  from  all 
error  and  mistake. 

A  knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  char- 
racter  of  the  human  mind  can  be  acquired 
only  by  experience :  a  great  deal  will  be 
learned,  I  admit,  by  a  habit  of  examining 
what'passes  in  our  bosoms,  what  are  our 
own  motives  of  action,  and  of  what  kind,  of 
sentiments  we  are  conscious  on  any  oc- 
casion. We  may  suppo.se  an  uniformity, 
and  conclude  that  the  same  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause. in  the  minds 
of  others.  This  examination  will  contribute 
to  suggest  to  us  matters  of  inquiry ;  but  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  our  own  sentiments 
are  true  and  right,  till  they  are  confirmed  by 
more  extensive  observation. '  One  man  op- 
posing another  determines  nothing;  but  a 
general  union  ^of  minds,  like  a  general,  com- 
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bination  a£  the  forces  of  all  mankind,  makes 
a  strength  that  is  irresistible.  In  fact,  as  he 
who  does  not  know  himself,  does  not  know 
others,  so  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth, 
that  he  who  does  not  know  others,  knows 
himself  but  very  imp^fectl  j. 

A  man  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  him- 
self against  prejudices  by  resisting  the  au- 
thority of  others,  leaves  open  every  avenue 
to  singularity,  vanity,  self-conceit,  obsti- 
nacy, and  many  other  vices,  all  ta[iding 
to  warp  the  judgement,  and  prevent  the 
natural  operation  of  his  Acuities.  Hiis 
submission  to  others  is  a  deference  which 
we  owe,  and  indeed  are  forced  involuntarily 
to  pay.  In  fact,  we  never  are  satisfied 
with  our  opinions,  whatever  we  may  pre- 
tend, till  they  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  sufirages  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
dispute  and  wrangle  for  ever ;  we  endeavour 
to  get  men  to  come  to  us,  when  we  do  not 
go  to  them. 

He  therefore  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
works  which  have  pleased  difierent  ages 
and  difierent  countries,  and  has  formed  hi$ 
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opinion  on  tfaem,  has  more  materials5  and 
more  means  of  knowing  what  is  analogous 
to  the  mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  con- 
versant only  with  the  works  of  his  own 
age  or  country.  What  has  pleased,  and 
continues  to  please,  is  likely  to  please 
again  :  hence  are  derived  the  rules  of  art, 
and  on  this  immoveable  foundation  they 
must  ever  stand. 

This  search  and  study  of  the  history  of 
the  mind  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  one 
art  only.  It  is  by  the  analogy  that  one  art 
bears  to  another,  that  many  things  are 
ascertained,  which  either  were  but  faintly 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
discovered  at  all,  if  the  inventor  had  not 
received  the  first  hints  from  the  practices 
of  a  sister  art  on  a  similar  occasion.^  The 
frequent  allusions  which  every  man  who 
treats  of  any  art  is  obliged  to  make  to 
others,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
his  principles,  sufficiently  show  their  near 
connection  and  inseparable  relation. 

*  Nulla  arsy  non  alterins  artis,  aut  mater,  aut  pro- 
pinqua  est.  Tertull.  as  cited  by  Junius. 
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All  arts  having  the  same  general  end, 
which  is  to  please  ;  and  addressing  them* 
^ves  to  the  same  faculties  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses ;  it  follows  that  thdr 
rules  and  principles  must  have  as  great  affi^ 
nity,  as  the  different  materials  and  the  di£^ 
rent  organs  or  vehictes  by  which  they  pass 
to  the. mind,  will  permit  them  to  retain.* 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real 
substance,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  what  goes 
under  the  name  of  taste,  is  fixed  and  esta- 
blished in  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  there 
are  certain  and  regular  causes  by  which  the 
iniagination  and  passions  of  men  are  af- 
§ectedi  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
causes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diligent 
investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  same 
slow  progress  as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  however  instantaneous  its  oper- 
ations niay  appear  when  thus  acquired. 

.    It  has  been  oflen  observed,  that  the  good 
and  virtuous  man  alone  can  acquire  this  true 

*  Omnes  artes  qua?  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  inter 
HQ  continentur.     Cicero. 
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T>t  jtist  relish  even  of  works  of  art  This 
opinion  will  not  appear  entirely  without 
foundation,  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
habit  of  mind,  which  is  acquired  b}r  ohr 
search  after  truth  in  the  more  setrous 
duties  of  life,  is  only  transferred  to  the 
pursuit  of  lighter  amusements.  The  same 
disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find  sbme^ 
thing  steady,  substantial,  and  durable,  oh 
which  the  mind  can  lean  as  it  were,  and 
rest  ,with  safety,  actuates  us  in  both  cases. 
The  subject  only  is  changed.  We  pursue 
the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the 
idea  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  each ;  of 
virtue,  by  looking  forwards  beyond  our- 
selves to  society,  and  to  the  whole  ;  of  arts, 
by  extending  our  views  in  the  same  manner 
to  all  ages  and  all  times. 

Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its  com- 
position fluctuating  as  well  as  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  is  an  attentive  inquiry  into  their 
difference  that  will  enable  us  to  determine 
how  far  we  are  influenced  by  custom  and 
habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

vot^,  I.  Q 
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To  distii^ish  how  much  has  solid  foim- 
dation^  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  saoie 
proof  by  which  some  hold  that  wit  ought 
to  be  tried ;  whether  it  preserves  itself  whea 
translated.  That  wit  is  false,  which  can  sub- 
sist only  in  one  language ;  and  that  picture 
which  pleases  only  one  age  or  one  nation, 
owes  its  reception  to  some  local  or  acci- 
dental association 


We  may  apply  this  to  every  custom  and 
habit  of  life.  Thus  the  general  principles 
of  urbanity,  politeness,  or  civility^  have  been 
the  same  in  all  nations  :  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  dressed,  is  continually  vary- 
ing. The  general  idea  of  showing  respect 
is  by  making  yourself  less ;  but  the  manner, 
whether  by  bowing  the  body,  kneeling 
prostration,  pulling  off  the  upper  part  of 
our  dress,  or  taking  away  the  lower  *,  is  a 
matter  of  custom. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  ornaments,  *>—  it  would 
be  qiyust  to  conclude  that  because  they  were 

*  Pat  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  tar  the  phM 
whereon  thoa  standest  is  hclj  ground.    Ezonus,  iii.  5. 
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at  first  arbitrarily  contrived,  they  are  thiere- 
ibre  undeserving  of  our  attention :  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  neglects  the  cultivation  of 
those  ornaments,  acts  contrary  to  nature  and 
reason.  As  life  would  be  imperfect  with- 
out its  highest  ornaments,  the  Arts,  so  these 
arts  themselves  would  be  imperfect  with- 
out their  ornaments.  Though  we  by  no 
means  ought  to  rank  these  with  jpositive 
and  substantial  beauties,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  a  knowledge  of  both  is  essen- 
tially requisite  towards  forming  a  complete, 
whole,  and  perfect  taste.  It  is  in  reality 
from  the  ornaments,  that  arts  receive  thieir 
peculiar  character  and  complexion ;  we  may 
add,  that  in  them  we  find  the  characteris- 
tical  mark  of  a  national  taste ;  as  by  throw- 
ing up  a  feather  in  the  air>  we  know  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  better  than  by  a  more 
heavy  matter. 

The  striking  distinction  between  the 
works  of  the  Roman,  Bolognian,  and  Vene- 
tian schools,  consists  more  in  that  general 
efiect  which  is  produced  by  colours,  than 
in  the  more  profound  excellencies  of  the 
art ;  at  least  it  is  firom  thence  that  each  is 

Q  2 
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distinguished  and  known  at  first  8%ht* 
Thus  it  is  the  ornaments,  rather  than  the 
proportions  of  architecture,  which  at  the 
first  glance  distinguish  the  different  orders 
^om  eadb  other ;  the  Dorick  is  known  by 
its  triglyphs,  the  lonick  by  its  volutes,  and 
the  Corinthian  by  its  acanthus. 

What  distinguishes  oratory  from  a  cold 
narration,  is  a  more  liberal,  thoi^h  chaste, 
use  of  those  ornaments  which  go  under  the 
name  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions ;  .  and  poetry  distinguishes  itself 
from  oratory,  by  words  and  expressions 
still  more  ardent  and  glowing.  What 
s^mrates  and  distinguishes  pdetry,  is  more 
particularly  the  ornament  of  verse :  li  is 
this,  which,  gives  it  its  character,  and  i$ 
an  essential  without  which  it  cannot  ex- 
ist  Custom  has  appropriated  different 
metre  to  different  kinds  of  composition, 
in  which  the  world  isnot  perfectly  agreed 
In  England  the  dispute  is  not  yet  settled, 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  rhyme  or  blank 
verse.  But,  however  we  disagree  aboat 
what  these  metrical  ornaments  shall  bc^that 
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some  metre  iia  essentially  necessary)  is  uni- 
versally  ackndwledgecL 

In  poetry  or  eloquence,  to  determine 
how  far  figurative  or  metaphorical  language 
may  proceed,  and  when  it  begins  to  be 
affectation  or  beside  the  truth,  must  be  de- 
termined by  taste ;  though  this  taste,  we 
must  never  forget,  is  regulated  and  formed 
by  the  presiding  feelings  of  mankind,  —  by 
those  works  which  have  approved  them- 
selves to  all  times  and  all  persons.  Thus, 
though  eloquence  has  undoubtedly  an  essen- 
tial and  intrinsic  excellence,  and  immove- 
able principles  common  to  all  languages, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  our  passions  and 
afiections ;  yet  it  has  its  ornaments  and 
modes  of  address,  which  are  merely  arbi- 
trary. What  is  approved  in  the  eastern 
nations  as  grand  and  majestic,  would  be 
considered  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
turgid  and  inflated ;  and  they,  in  return, 
would  be  thought  by  the  Orientals  to  express 
tiliemselves  in  a  cold  and  insipid  manner. 

We  may  add  likewise  to  the  credit  of 
ornaments,  that  it  is  by  their  means  that 

<t  3 
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Art  itoelf  accomplishes  its  purpose.  Fresnoy 
calls  colouring,  which  is  one  of  the  diief 
ornaments  of  painting,  lena  sororis^  that 
which  procures  lovers  and  admirers  to  the 
more  valuable  exceUencies  of  the  art. 

,  It  appears  to  be  the  same  right  turn  of 
mind  which  enables  a  man  to  acquire  the 
inUhj  or  the  just  idea  of  what  is  right,  in 
the  ornaments,  as  in  the  more  stable  prin- 
ciples of  act.  It  has  still  the  same  centre 
of  perfection,  though  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
smaller  circle. 

To  illustrate  this  by  the  fashion  of  dressy 
in  which  there  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  or 
bad  taste.  The  component  parts  of  diess 
are  continually  changing  from  great  to  little, 
from  short  to  long ;  but  the  general  form 
still  remains ;  it  is  still  the  same  general 
dress,  which  is  comparatively  fixed,  thou^ 
oil  a  very  slender  foundation ;  but  it  is  on 
this  which  fashion  must  rest  He  who 
invents  with  the  most  success,  or  dresses 
in  the  best  taste,  would  probably,  from  the 
Bame  sagacity  employed  to  greater  pur- 
poses, have  discovered  equal  skilly  or.  have 
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formed  the  same  correct  taste,  in  the  highest 
labours  of  art 

I  have  mentioned  taste  in  dress,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  lowest  subjects  to 
^which  this  word  is  applied ;  yet,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  there  is  a  right  even  here, 
however  narrow  its  foundation,^  respecting 
the  fashion  of  any  particular  nation.  But 
we  have  still  more  slender  means  of  deter* 
mining,  to  which  of  the  different  customs 
of  different  ages  or  countries  we  ought  to 
give  the  preference,  since  they  seem  to  be 
all  equally  removed  from  nature.  If  an 
European,  when  he  has  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up 
his  own  natural  hair  in  regular  hard  knots, 
as  unlike  nature  as  he  can  possibly  make 
it ;  and  after  having  rendered  them  im- 
moveable by  the  help  of  the  x  fat  of  hogs, 
has  covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on 
by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regularity ; 
if,  when  thus  attired,  he  issues  forth,  and 
meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  bestowed 
as  liiuch  time  at  his  toilet,  and  laid  on  with 
equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow  and 
red  oker  on  particular  parts  of  his  forehead 

Q  4 
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or  cheeks,  as  he  judges  most  becoming ; 
whoever  of  these  two  despises  the  other  for 
this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his  country^ 
which  ever  first  feels  himself  provoked  t& 
laugh,  is  the  barbarian. 

All  these  fashions  are  very  innocent ; 
neither  worth  disquisition,  nor  any  endear 
vour  to  alter  them ;  as  the  charge  would,^ 
in  all  probability,  be  equally  distant  from, 
nature^  The  only  circumstance  against 
which  indignatioii  may  reaomrably  be 
moved,  is,  where  the  operation  is  painful 

or  destructive  of  health ;  such  as  some  of 

• 

the  practices  at  Otaheite,  and  the  strai^t 
lacing  of  the  English  ladies ;  of  tlie  last 
of  which  practices,  how  destructive  it  must 
be  to  health  and  long  life,  the  professor  of 
anatomy  took  an  opportunity  of  proving  a 
few  days  since  in  this  Academy. 

.  - .' 
It  is  in  dress  as  in  things  of  greater  conse- 
quence. Fashions  originate  from  those  only* 
who  have  the  high  and  powerful  advantages 
of  rank,  birth,  and  fortune.     Many  of  tibc 

p^Aaments  of  art,  those  at  least  for  which  no 

tf   '  •    ■      .  ... 
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veason  can  be  given,;  are  transmitted  to  us, 
are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence 
from  the  company  in  which  we  have^been 
used  to  see  them.     As  Greece  and  Rome 
are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration: 
which  they  have  a  rights  to  claim  for  the 
pleasure  and  knowledge  which  they  have: 
afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our :  appro-, 
bation  of  every  ornament  ;and  every. custom 
that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashions 
of  their  dress.     Foi^  it  may  be   observed 
that,  not  satisfied  with  them  in  their  .own] 
place,  we   make  no  difficulty  of  dressing- 
statues  of  modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the' 
£Eishion  of  the  Roman  armour  or  peaceful 
robe ;  we  go  so  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  statue 
in  any  other  drapery.     .  ) 


'  4 


The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those 
nations  have  come  down  to  us  in  sculp- 
ture .  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all  the 
excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.  We* 
have  so  far  associated  personal  dignity  X/d 
the  persons  thus  represented,  and  the  truth 
of  aft  to  their  manner  of  representation j- 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to 
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separate  them.  This  is  not  so  in  painting; 
because  having  no  excellent  andient  por- 
traits, that  connection  was  never  formed. 
Indeed  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit, 
than  we  could  make  a  statue  in  the  pre- 
sent uniform.  But  since  we  have  no 
ancient  portraits,— to  show  how  ready  we 
are  to  adopt  those  kind  of  prejudices,  we 
make  the  best  authority  aniong  the  modems 
serve  the  same  puipose*  The  great  ymety 
of  excellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyck 
has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  con- 
tent to*  admire  for  their  real  excellence, 
but  extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  dress 
which  happened  to  be  the  fashion  of  that 
age.  We*  all  very  well  remember  how 
common  it  was  a  few  years  ago  for  portraiti 
to  be  drawn  in  this  fantastick  dress ;  and 
this  custom  is  not  yet  entirely  laid  aside. 
By  this  means  it  must  be  acknowledged 
very  ordinary  pictures  acquired  something 
of  the  air  and  effect  of  the  works  of 
Vandyck,  and  appeared  therefore  at  first 
sight  to  be  better  pictures  than  they  reaDy 
were ;  they  appeared  so,  however,  to  those 
only  who  had  the  means  of  making  this 
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association ;  and  when  made,  it  was  irre- 
sistible. But  this  association  is  naturef  and 
refers  to  that  secondary  truth  that  comes 
from  conformity  to  general  prejudice  and 
opinion ;  it  is  therefore  not  merely  fim- 
tasticaL  Besides  the  prejudice  which  we 
have  in  favour  of  ancient  dresses,  there  may 
be  likewise  other  reasons  for  the  effect 
which  they  produce ;  among  which  we  may 
justly  rank  the  simplicity  of  them,  consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  one  single  piece  of 
drapery,  without  those  whimaioal  capricious 
forms  by  which  all  other  dresses  are  em- 
barrased. 

Thus,  though  it  is  from  the  prejudice  we 
have  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  who  have 
taught  us  architecture,  that  we  have  adopted 
likewise  their  ornaments ;  and  though  we 
are  satisfied  that  neither  nature  nor  reason 
are  the  foundatiim  of  those  beauties  which 
we  imagine  we  see  in  that  art,  yet  if  any 
one,  persuaded  of  this  truth,  should  there- 
fore invent  new  orders  of  equal  beauty^ 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  possible,  they 
would  not  please ;  nor  ought  he  to  com- 
plain, since  the  old  has  that  great  advantage 
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of  having  custom  and  prejudice  on  its  side. 
In  this  case  we  leave  what  has  ^very  pre- 
judice in  its  favour,  to  take  that  which  will 
have  no  advantage  over  what  we  have  left) 
but  novelty :  which  soon  destroys  itself,  and 
at  any  rate  is  but  a  weak  antagonist  against 
custom. 

Ancient  ornaments,  having  the  ri^tof 
possession,  ought  not  to  be  removed,  unless 
to  make  room  for  that  which  not  only  has 
higher  pretensions,  but  such  pretensions  as 
will  balance  the  evil  and  confusion  whidi 
innovation  always  brings  with  it 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  durar 
bility  of  the  materials  will  often  contribute 
to  give  a  superiority  to  onie  object  over 
another.  Ornaments  in  buildings,  with  which 
taste  is  principally  concerned,  are  composed 
of  materials  which  last  longer  than  those  of 
which  dress  is  composed ;  the  former  tHere- 
£3re  make  higher  pretensions  to  oar  fiivour 
and  prejudice. 

. . ,  t  .  ■ 

Some  attentiqn  is  surely  due  to  what  we 

can  no  more  get  rid  o^  than  we  can  go  out 
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o£  ourselves.  We  are  creatures  of  pre- 
judice ;  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  etadir 
cate  it ;  we  must  only  regulate  it  by  reason ; 
which  kind  of  regulation  is  indeed  little 
more  than  obliging  the  lesser,  the  local  and 
temporary  prejudices,  to  give  way  to  those 
which  are  more  durable  and  lasting. 

He,  therefore,  who  in  his  practice  of 
portrait-painting,  wishes  to  dignify  his  sub- 
ject, which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  lady, 
will  not  paint  her  in  the  modem  drete, 
the  familiarity  of  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  dignity.  He  takes  care  that 
his  work  shall  correspond  to  those  ideas 
and  that  imagination  which  he  knows  will 
regulate  the  judgement  of^  others;  and 
therefore  dresses  his  figure  something  with 
the' general  air  of  the  antique  for  the  sake 
of  dignity,  and  preserves  something  of  the 
modern  for  the  sake  of  likeness.  By  this 
conduct  his  works  correspond  with  those 
prejudices  which  we  have  in  favour  of  what 
we  continually  see ;  and  the  relish,  of  the 
antique  simplicity  corresponds  with  what 
we  may  call  the  more  learned  and  scientific 
prejudice. 
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There  was  a  statue  made  not  long  since 
of  Voltaire,  which  the  sculptor,  not  having 
that  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
which  he  ought  to  have  had,  made  entirelj 
naked,  and  as  meagre  and  emaciated  as  the 
original  is  said  to  be.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  expected:  it 
remained  in  the  sculptor's  shop,  though  it 
was  intended  as  a  publick  ornament  and  a 
publick  honour  to  Voltaire,  for  it  was  pro- 
cured at  the  expence  of  his  contemporary 
wits  and  admirers. 

Whoever  would  reform  a  nation,  suppos- 
ing a  bad  taste  to  prevail  in  it,  will  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  going  directly 
against  the  stream  of  their  prejudices. 
Men's  minds  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
what  is  new  to  them.  Reformation  is  a 
work  of  time.  A  national  taste,  however 
wrong  it  may  be^  cannot  be  totally  changed 
ht  once ;  we  must  yield  a  little  to  the  pre- 
possession which  has  taken  hold  on  the 
mind,  and  we  may  then  bring  people  to 
adopt  what  would  offend  them,  if  endea- 
voured to  be  introduced  by  violence.  When 
Battista    Franco   was   employed,    in   con- 


ic 
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junction  with  Titian,  Paul  Veronese  and 
Tintoret,  to  adorn  the  library  of  St  Mark, 
his  work,  Vasari  says,  gave  less  satisfaction 
than  any  of*  the  others :  the  dry  manner 
of  the  Roman  school  was  very  ill  cal- 
culated to  please  eyes  that  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  luxuriancy,  splendour, 
and  richness  of  Venetian  colouring.  Had 
the  Romans  been  the  judges  of  this  work, 
probably  the  determination  would  have 
been  just  contrary ;  for  in  the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  art  Battista  Franco  was  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals. 

Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  the  main  scope  and 
principal  end  of  this  discourse  to  demon-- 
strate  the  reality  of  a  standard  in  taste, 
as  well  as  in  corporeal  beauty  ;  that  a  false 
or  depraved  taste  is  a  thing  as  well  known, 
as  easily  discovered,  as  any  thing  that  i» 
deformed,  mis-shapen,  or  wrong,  in  our 
form  or  outward  make ;  and  that  this 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  uniformity 
of  sentiments  among  mankind,  from  whence 
proceeds  the  knowledge  of  what  are  the 
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general  habits  of  nature ;  the  result  of  which 
is  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty.  ... 


If  what  has  been  advanced  be  true,  <*-* 
that  beside  this  beauty  or  truth,  which  is 
formed  on  the  uniform,  eternal,  and  im- 
mutable  laws    of   nature,   and    which  of 
necessity  can  be  but  one ;  that  beside  this 
one  immutable  verity   there  are  likewise 
what  we  havecalled  apparent  or  secondary 
truths,  proceeding  from  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  fancies,    fashions  or  acci- 
dental connection  of  ideas ;  if  it  appears 
that  these  last  have  still  their  foundation, 
however  slender,  in  the  original  fabridc  of 
our  minds  ;  it  follows  that  all  these  truths 
or  beauties  deserve  and  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the   artist,  in   proportion   to  their 
stability  or  duration,  or  as  their  influence 
is  more  or  less  extensive.     And   let  me 
add,  that  as  they  ought  not  to  pass  their 
just  bounds,  so  neither  do  they,  in  a  well- 
regulated  taste,  at  all  prevent  or  weaken 
the  influence  of  those  general  principles, 
which  alone  can  give  to  art  its  true  and 
permanent  dignity. 
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/  To  form  this  just  taste  is  undoubtedly  in 
your  own  power,  but  it  is  to  reg^son  and 
philosophy  that  you. must  have  recourse; 
from  them  you  must  borrow  the  balance, 
by  which  is  to  be  weighed  and  estimated 
the  value; of  every  pretension  that  intrudes 

itself  on  your  notice. 

- .  > 

-  The  general  objection  which  is  made  to 
the  introduction  of  Philosophy  into  the 
r^ons  of  taste,  is,  that  it  diecks  and  re- 
strains the  flights  of  the  imagination,  and 
gives  that  timidity,  which  an  over-careful- 
Bfiss  not  to  err  or  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
Jikely  to  produce.  It  is  not  so.  Fear  is 
neither ;  reason  nor  philosophy.  The  true 
spirit  of  philosophy,  by  giving  knowledge, 
^ves  a  manly  confidence,  and  substitutes 
rational  firmness  in  the  place  of  vain  pre- 
sumption. A  man  of  real  taste  is  always 
a  man  of  judgement  in  other  respects ;  and 
those  inventions  which  either  disdain  or 
shrink  from  reason,  are  generally,  I  fear, 
more  like  the  dreams  of  a  distempered 
brain,  than  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  a 
sound  and  true  genius.  In  the  midst  of 
the  highest  flights  of  fancy  or  imagination, 

VOL.  I*  R 
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teason  ought  to  preside  from  first  to  last, 
though.  I  admit  her  more  powerful  opera- 
tion  is  upon  reflection. 

Let  me  add^  that  some  of  the  greatMt 
liames  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  hove 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  works  of 
genius  and  imagination,  were  equally  emi- 
iketit  for  their  critical  skill.  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  and  Horace;  and  among  tbfr 
moderns,  Boileau,  Corneille,  Pope,  ttMi 
Dryden,  are  at  least  instances  of  genius  iiM; 
being  destroyed  by  attention  or  subjectiiMi 
to  rules  and  science.  I  should  hope  theM>- 
fbie  that  the  natural  consequence  o£  whit 
hsa  been  said,  would  be,  to  excite  in  you  * 
desire  of  knowing  the  principles  and  cott* 
duet  of  the  great  masters  of  our  art,  and 
respect  and  veneration  for  them  when 
known. 
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DISCOURSE  VIII. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ART,  WHETHER  POETRY  OR 
PAINTIKO^  HATE  THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  MIND; 
SUCH  AS  NOVELTT,  VARIETY,  AND  CONTRAST ;  THESE 
IN  THEIR  EXCESS  BECOME  DEFECTS. — SIMPLICITY. 
ITS  EXCESS  DISAGREEABLE. — RULES  NOT  TO  BE  ALr 
IVAYS  OBSERVED  IN  THEIR  LITERAL  SENSE:  SUFFI- 
CIENT TO  PRESERVE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW. — 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRIZE  PICTURES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  HAVE  recommended  in«former  *  discourses, 
that  Artists  should  learn  their  profession  by 
endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  perfection 
from  the  different  excellencies  which  lie 
dispersed  in  the  various  schools  of  painting. 
Some  difficulty  will  still  occur,  to  know 
what  is  beauty,  and  where  it  may  be  found: 
one  would  wish  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
it  entirely  on  the  credit  of  fame;  though  to 

*  Discourse  II.  and  VI. 
R  3 
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this,  I  acknowledge,  the  younger  Students 
must  unavoidably  submit  Any  suspidon 
in  them  of  the  chance  of  their  being  de- 
ceived, will  have  more  tendency  to  ob- 
struct their  advancement,  than  even  an 
enthusiastick  confidence  in  the  perfection 
of  their  models.  But  to  the  more  advanced 
in  the  art,  who  wish  to  stand  on  more  sta^ 
ble  and  firmer  ground,  and  to  establish 
principles  on  a  stronger  foundation  than 
authority,  however  venerable  or  powerful, 
it  may  be  safely  told  that  there  is  still  a 
higher  tribunal,  to  which  those  great  mas- 
ters themselves  must  submit,  and  to  which 
indeed  every  excellence  in  art  must  be 
ultimately  referred.  He  who  is  ambitious 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  must 
extend  his  views,  beyond  the  precepts 
which  are  found  in  books  or  may  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  to  a 
knowledge  of  those  precepts  in  the  mind, 
those  operations  of  intellectual  nature, — 
to  which  every  thing  that  aspires  to  please, 
must  be  proportioned  and  accommodated. 

Poetry  having  a  more  extensive  power 
than  our  art)    exerts    its  influence    over 
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almost  all  the  passions ;  among  thoM  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  our  most  prevalent  dit* 
positions,  anxiety  for  the  future.  Poetry 
operates  by  raising  our  curiosity,  engaging 
the  mind  by  degrees  to  take  an  interest  m 
the  event,  keeping  that  event  suspended, 
and  surprising  at  last  with  an  unexpected 
catastrophe. 

The  Painter's  art  is  more  confined,  and 
has  nothing  that  corresponds  with,  or  per<* 
haps  is  equivalent  to,  this  power  and  ad*- 
vantage  of  leading  the  mind  on,  till  atteok 
tion  is  totally  engaged.  What  is  done  by 
Painting,  must  be  done  at  one  blow;  curio- 
sity has  received  at  once  all  the  satisfaction 
it  can  ever  have.  There  are,  however, 
other  intellectual  qualities  and  dispositiims 
which  the  Painter  can  satisfy  and  affect  as 
powerfully  as  the  poet:  among  those  we 
may  reckon  our  love  of  novelty,  varie^ 
and  contrast;  these  qualities,  on  examine* 
ation,  will  be  found  to  refer  to  a  certain 
activity  and  restlessness  which  has  a  plei^ 
sum  and  delight  in  being  exercised  and  put 
in  motion :  Art  therefore  only  administer^ 
to  those  wants  and  desires  of  the  mind. 

R  4 
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It  requires  no  long  disqaisition  to  shoWs 
that  the  dispositions  which  I  have  stated 
actually  subsist  in  the  human  mind.  Vsr 
riety  re-animates  the  attention,  which  is  apt 
to  languish  under  a  continual  sameness. 
Novelty  makes  a  more  forcible  impression 
on  the  mind,  than  can  be  made  by  the 
representation  of  what  we  have  often  seen 
before;  and  contrasts  rouse  the  power  of 
comparison  by  opposition*  All  this  is 
obvious;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  mind,  though  an 
active  principle,  has  likewise  a  disposition 
to  indolence;  and  though  it  loves  exercise, 
loves  it  only  to  a  certain  degree,  beyond 
which  it  is  very  unwilling  to  be  led,  or 
driven ;  the  pursuit  therefore  of  novelty  and 
variety  may  be  carried  to  excess.  When 
variety  entirely- destroys  the  pleasure  pro- 
ceeding from  unitbrmity  and  repetition, 
and  when  novelty  counteracts  and  shuts 
out  the  pleasure  arising  from  old  habits  and 
customs,  they  oppose  too  much  the  indo^ 
leilce  of  our  disposition :  the  mind  there- 
fore can  bear  with  pleasure  but  a  small 
portion  of  novelty  at  a  time.  :The  mam 
part  of  the  work  must  be  in  the  mode  to 
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which  we  have  been  used.  An  affection 
to  old  habits  and  customs  I  take  to  be  the 
predominant  disposition  of  the  mind,  and 
novelty  comes  as  an  exception :  where  all 
is  novelty,  the  attention,  the  eiercise  of 
the  mind  is  too  violent.  Contrast,  in  the 
same  manner,  when  .it  exceeds  certain 
limits,  is  as  disagreeable  as  a  violent  and 
perpetual  opposition ;  it  gives  to  the 
senses,  in  their  progress,  a  more  sudden 
change  than  they  can  bear  with  pleasure. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  those  qualities, 
however  they  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  Art,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
if  they  are  carried  to  excess,  become 
defects,  and  require  correction:  a  work 
consequently  will  not  proceed  better  and 
better  as  it  is  more  varied;  variety  can 
never  be  the  ground-work  and  principle 
of  the  performance  —  it  must  be  only 
employed  to  recreate  and  relieve. 

To  apply  these  general  observations 
which  belong  equally  to  all  arts,  to  ours 
in  particular.  In  a  composition,  when 
the  objects  are  scattered  and  divided  into 
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many,  equal  parts,  the  eye  is  perple^ 
and  fiitigued,  from  not  knowing  where 
to  find  the  principal  action^  or  which  is 
the  principal  figure ;  for  where  all  ve 
ntaking  equal  pretensions  to  notice,  all 
are  in  equal  danger  of  neglect 

* 

The  expression  which  is  used  very  ofteQ, 
on  these  occasions  is,  the  piece  wants  le* 
pose;  a  word  which  perfectly  expresses  a 
relief  of  the  mind  from  that  state  of  hnrrf 
and  anxiety  which  it  suffers,  when  looking 
at  a  work  of  this  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  absolute  unity,  thpt 
is,  a  large  work,  consisting  of  one  grouf 
or  mass  of  light  only,  would  be  as  defed^vf 
as  an  heroick  poem  without  episode^  or 
any  collateral  incidents  to  recreate  th? 
mind  with  that  variety  which  it  a)wiiyp 
requires. 

An  instance  occurs  to  me  of  two  pain- 
ters, (]&embrandt  and  fpussin,)  of  ^a- 
racter?  totally  opposite  to  each  other  is 
every  respect,  but  iq  nothing  xnpre  thua 
in  their  mode  of  composition,  and  maonge- 
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ment  of  light  and  shadow.  Rembrandt's 
nianner  is  absolute  unity;  he  often  has 
but  one  group,  and  exhibits  little  more 
than  one  spot  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  quantity  of  shadow:  if  he  has  a 
second  mass,  that  second  bears  no  pro^ 
portion  to  the  principal.  Poussin,  on  the 
contrary,  has  scarce  any  principal  mass  of 
light  at  all,  and  his  figures  are  often  too 
much  dispersed,  without  sufficient  atten<- 
tion  to  place  them  in  groups. 

The  conduct  of  these  two  painters  is 
entirely  the  reverse  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  their  general  style  and 
character;  the  works  of  Foussin  being  as 
much  distinguished  for  simplicity,  as  those 
of  Rembrandt  for  combination.  Even  this 
conduct  of  Foussin  might  proceed  from 
too  great  an  affection  to  simplicity  of 
another  kind;  too  great  a  desire  to  avoid 
that  ostentation  of  art,  with  regard  to  light 
and  shadow,  on  which  Rembrandt  so 
much  wished  to  draw  the  attention :  how- 
ever, each  of  them  ran  into  contrary 
extremes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which    is    die    most  reprehensible,   both 
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being  equally  distant  from  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  the  purposes  of  art. 

The  same  just  moderation  must  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  ornaments;  nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  destroy  repose 
than  profusion,  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
it  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  objects, 
or  the  variety  and  brightness  of  colours. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  work  without  dma- 
ment,  instead  of  simplicity,  to  which  it 
makes  pretensions,  has  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  poverty.  The  degree  to  which 
ornaments  are  admissible,  must  be  rc^-* 
lated  by  the  professed  style  of  the  work; 
bjLit  we  may  be  sure  of  this  truth, -^ that 
the  most-  ornamental  style  requires  repose 
to  set  off  even  its  ornaments  to  advantage. 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  an  m- 
stance  of  repose,  in  that  faithful  and  accu- 
rate painter  of  nature,  Shakspeare;  the 
short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Ban- 
quo,  whilst  they  are  approaching  the  gates 
of  Macbeth's  castle.  Their  conversation 
very  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  <^ 
its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
air:  *  and  Banquo  observing  the  maitlets* 
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nests  in  every  recess  of  the  cornice,  re- 
marks, that  where  those  birds  most  breed 
and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversation 
gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind, 
after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preced- 
ing scenes,  and  perfectly  contrasts  the 
scene  of  horrour  that  immediately  succeeds. 
It  'seems  as  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself, 
What  is  a  Prince  likely  to  say  to  his  at- 
tendants on  such,  an  occasion?  The  mo- 
dem writers  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
always  searching  for  new  thoughts,  such 
as  never  could  occur  to  men. in  the  situa- 
tion represented;  ^  This  is  also  frequently 
the  practice  of  Homer;  who,  from  the 
midst  of  battles  and  horrours,  relieves  and 
refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  in- 
troducing some  quiet  rural  image,  or  pic- 
ture of  familiar  domestic  life.  The  .writers 
of  every  age  and  country,  where  taste  has 
begun  to  decline,  paint  and  adorn  every 
object  they  touch;  are  always  on  the 
stretch ;  never  deviate  or  sink  a  moment 
firbm  the^  pompous  and  the  brilliants  Lucan^ 
Statius,  and  Claudian,  (as  a  learned  critick 
has  observed,)  are  examples  of  this  bad 
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taste  and  want  of  judgement ;  diej  never 
soften  their  tones^  or  condesc^d  to  be 
natural;  all  is  exaggeration  and  perpetual 
splendour^  without  ttSSxrding  repose  of  anj 
kind. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  excbsses^  it  will 
not  be  remote  from  our  purpose  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  simplicitj;  whicb^  in  one 
of  the  senses  in  which  it  is  used,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  general  corrector  of  excess* 
We  shall  at  present  forbear  to  consider  it 
as  implying  that  exact  conduct  which  pro* 
ceeds  from  an  intimate  kno^edge  of  sia^ 
pie  unadulterated  nature,  as  it  is  thai  only 
another  word  for  perfection,  which  neither 
stops  short  of,  nor  oversteps,  reali^  and 
truth. 

In  our  inquiry  after  simplicity,  as  in 
many  other  inquiries  of  this  nature,  we  can 
best  explain  what  is  right,  by  showing  wiu^ 
is  wrong ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  case  it  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary :  simplicity,  be- 
ing only  a  negative  virtue,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed or  defined  We  must  therefiHt 
explain  its  nature^  and  show  the  advantage 
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und  beauty  which  i»  derived  from  it,  by 
showing  the  deformity  which  proceeds  from 
its  neglect* 

Though  instances  of  this  neglect  might 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  practice,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  in  the  works  of 
criticks,  precepts  that  bid  defiance  to  sim-^ 
plicity  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it* 
Bu  Piles  recommends  to  us  portrait-pain-^ 
ters,  to  add  Grace  and  Dignity  to  the  diar- 
racters  of  those,  whose  pictures  we  draw :  so 
far  he  is  undoubtedly  right;  but,  unluckily, 
he  descends  to  particultmi,  and  gives  his 
own  idea  of  Grace  and  Dignity,  ^^If^  says 
he,  ycu  draw  persons  of  high  character  and 
Hgniiy^  they  ought  to  be  drawn  in  such  an 
^UUude^  that  the  Portraits  must  seem  to  speak 
to  us  of  themselves  J  andy  as  it  were,  to  say  to 
ftf,  ^  Stop^  take  notice  of  me,  /  am  thai  m* 
vincible  King^  surrounded  by  Majesty:^  ^  lam 
that  valiant  commander^  who  struck  terrour 
eneny  where :  ^  I  am  that  great  minister ^  who 
knew  all  the  springs  of  politicks  /  ^  /  am  that 
magistrcUe  of  consummate  wisdom  and  pro^ 
lHy.^ "  He  goes  on  in  this  manner,  with 
all  the  characters  he  can  think  cm.    We  may 
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contrast  the  tumour  of  this  presumptuous 
loftiness  with  the  natural  unaffected  air  of 
the  portraits  of  Titian,  where  dignity,  seem- 
ing to  be  natural  and  inherent,  draws  spon- 
taneous reverence,  and  instead  of  being  thus 
vainly  assumed,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
unalienable  adjunct;  whereas  such  pompous 
and  laboured  insolence  of  grandeur  is  so  &r 
from  creating  respect,  that  it  betrays  vul- 
garity and  meanness,  and  new-acquired 
consequence.  • 

,  The  painters,  many  of  them  at  least,  have 
not  been  backward  in  adopting  the  notions 
contained  in  these  precepts.  Tlie  portraits 
of  Rigaud  are  perfect  examples  of  an  im- 
plicit observance  of  these  rules  of  Du  Piles; 
so  that  though  he  was  a  painter  of  great 
merit  in  many  respects,  yet  that  merit  is 
^itirely  overpowered  by  a  total  absence  of 
simplicity  in  every  sense. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  which  might 
be  produced  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
works  of  History-painters,  I  shall  mention 
only  one,— a  picture  which  I  have  seen,  of 
the  Supreme  Being  by  G)ypell. 
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This  subject  the  Roman  Caiholick  painters 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  represent,  however 
indecent  the  attempt,  and  however  obvious 
the  impossibility  of  any  approach  to  an  ad- 
equate representation ;  but  here  the  air.  and 
character,  which  the  Painter  has  given,  and 
he  has  doubtless  given  the  highest  he  could 
conceive,  are  so  degraded  by  an  attempt  at 
such  dignity  as  De  Piles  has  recommended, 
that  we  are  enraged  at  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  artist,  and  consider  it  as 
little  less  than  profanation. 

As  we  have  passed  to  a  neighbouring 
nation  for  instances  of  want  of  this  quality, 
we  must  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  they  have  produced  great  examples  of 
simplicity,  in  Poussin  and  Le  Sueur.  But 
as  we  are  speaking  of  the  most  refined,  and . 
subtle  notion  of  perfection,  may  we  not 
enquire,  whether  a  curious  eye  cannot  dis- 
cern some  faults,  even  in  those  great 
men  ?  I  can  fancy,  that  even  Poussin,  by 
abhorring  that  affectation  and  that  want 
of  simplicity,  which  he  observed  in  his 
countrymen,  has,  in  certain  particulars, 
fallen   into  the  contrary .  extreme,    so  far 
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as  to  approadi  to  a  Idiid  of  affec^aftian :  — 
to  what,  in  writing,  would  be  called  p^ 
dantry. 

When  Simplioity,  instead  of  being  a  oot« 
rector,  seems  to  set  up  for  herself;  that  isi 
whoi  an  artist  seems  to  value  himself  9(Adj 
upon  this  quality;  such  an  ostentatious 
display  of  simplicity  becomes  then  as  di»- 
agreeable  and  nauseous  as  any  other  kind 
of  affectation.  He  is,  however,  in  this 
case,  likely  enough  to  sit  down  contented 
with  his  own  work,  for  though  he  finds  the 
world  look  at  it  with  indi£ference  or  dislike, 
as  being  destitute  of  every  quality  that  can 
recreate  or  give  pleasure  to  the  mind,  yet 
he  consoles  himself  that  it  has  simplicity,  a 
beauty  of  too  pure  and  chaate  a  nature  to 
be  relished  by  vulgar  minds. 

It  is  in  art  as  in  morals;  no  character 
would  inspire  us  with  an  enthusiastick 
admfaration  of  his  virtue,  if  that  virtue 
consisted  only  in  an  absence  of  vice; 
something  -more  is  required ;  a  man  must 
do  mcffe  than  merely  his  duty,  to  be  a 
hero.  r 
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Those  works  of  the  ancients^  which  aie 
in  the  highest  esteem,  have  something  be- 
side mere  simplicity  to  recommend  them. 
The  Apolk>9  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Gladiator,  have  a  certain  Composition  of 
Action,  have  contrasts  sufficient  to  give 
grace  and  energy  im  a  high  degree ;  but  it 
ratxst  be  confessed  of  the  many  thousand 
antique  statues  which  we  have,  that  theb 
g^ieral  characteristick  is  border^g  at  least 

on  inanimate  insipidity* 

,  "  •  ,    - 

Simplicity,  when  so  very  inartificial  as 
to  aeem  to. evade  the  difficulties  of  art,  is  a 
very  suspicious  viclue* 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  degirad^ 
simplicity  from  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  has  been  ever  justly  held,  it 
is  our  barrier  against  that  great  enemy 
to  truth  and  nature.  Affectation,  which 
is  ever  clinging  to  the  pencil,  and 
ready  to  drop  in  and  poison  every  thing  it 
touches. 

Our  love  and  affection  to  simplicity  pro* 
ceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  our  aversion 
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to  every  kind  of  afiectation.  There  is  like^ 
wise  another  reason  why  so  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  this  virtue  ;  the  propensity  which 
artists  have  to  fall  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  we  therefore  set  a  guard  on  tiiat 
side  which  is  most  assailable.  When  a 
young  artist  is  first  told,  that  his  compo* 
sition  and  his  attitudes  must  be  contrasted, 
that  he  must  turn  the  head  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  body,  in  order  to  produce 
grace  and  animation ,  tiiat  hia  ootline  most 
be  undulating,  and  swelling,  to  give  grSB- 
deur ;  and  that  the  eye  must  be  gratified 
with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  when  he  is  told 
this,  with  certain  animating  words  of 
Spirit,  Dignity,  Energy,  Grace,  greatness 
of  Style,  and  brilliancy  of  Tints,  he  be- 
comes suddenly  vain  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  never  thinks  he 
can  carry  those  rules  too  fiur.  It  is  thai 
that  the  aid  of  simplicity  ought  to  be  called 
in  to  correct  the  exuberance  of  youthfiil 
ardour. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Co- 
louring, which  in  its  pre-eminence  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  flesh.    An  artist  in  his 
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first  essay  of  imitating  nature,  would 
make  the  whole  mass  of  one  colour,  as 
the  oldest  painters  did;  till  he  is  taught 
to  observe  not  only  the  variety  of  tints, 
which  are  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  dif-» 
ferences  produced  by  the  gradual  decline 
of  light  to  shadow:  he  then  immediately 
puts  his  instruction  in  practice,  and  intro* 
duces  a  variety  of  distinct  colours.  He 
must  then  be  again  corrected  and  told, 
that  though  there  is  this  variety,  yet  the 
eflfect  of  the  whole  upon  the  eye  must  have 
the  union  and  simplicity  of  the  colouring 
of  nature. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
progress  of  an  individual  Student  bears  i^ 
great  resemblance  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  Art  itself.  Want  of 
simplicity  would  probably  be  not  one 
of  the  defects  of  an  artist  who  had  studied 
nature  only,  as  it  was  not  of  the  old 
masters,  who  lived  in  the  time  preceding 
the  great  Art  of  Fainting;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  works  are  too  simple  and  too 
inartificiaL 

3  3 
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The  Art  in  its  infancy,  like  the  fine 
work  of  a  Student,  was  dry,  hard,  and 
simple.  But  this  kind  of  barbarous  sim- 
plicity would  be  better  named  Penury, 
as  it  proceeds  from  mere  want ;  from 
want  of  knowledge,  want  of  resourcesy 
want  of  abilities  to  be  otherwise:  their 
simplicity  was  the  offspring,  not  of  choice, 
but  necessity. 

In  the  second  st^ge  they  were  sensible 
of  this  poverty ;  and  those  who  were  the 
most  sensible  of  the  want,  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  measure  of  the  supply.  There 
were  painters- who  emerged  from  poverty 
without  falling  into  litxury.  Their  success 
induced  others,  who  probably  never  would 
of  themselves  have  had  strength  of  mind 
to  discover  the  original  defect,  to  endeft* 
vour  at  the  remedy  by  an  abuse;  and 
they  ran  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But 
however  they  may  have  strayed,  we  cannot 
recommend  to  them  to  return  to  that 
simplicity  which  they  have  justly  quitted ; 
but  to  deal  out  their  abundance  with  a 
more  sparing  hand,  with  that  dignity  wfakh 
makes   no    parade,    either  of   its   riches, 
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or  of  its  art  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  rule 
which  may  serve  to  fix  this  just  and  correct 
medium ;  because  when  we  may  have  fixed, 
or  nearly  fixed  the  middle  pointy  taken  as  a 
general  principle,  circumstances  may  oblige 
us  to.d^art  firom  it,  either  on  the  side 
of  Simplicity,  or  on  that  of  Variety  and 
Decoration. 

« 

I  thought  it  necessary  in^  a  former  dis^ 
course,  speaking  of  the  difference  of  the 
sublime  and  ornamental  style  of  painting, — 
in  order  to  excite  your  attention  to  the 
more  manly,  noble,  and  dignified  manner^ 
— to  leave  perhaps  an  impression  too  con- 
temptuous of  those  ornamental  parts  of  our 
Art,  for  which  many  have  valued  them- 
selves, and  many  works  are  much  valued 
and  esteemed 

I  said  then,  what  I  thought  it  was  right 
at  that  time  to  say ;  I  supposed  the  dis- 
position of  younff  men  more  inclinable  to 
Splendid  negUgJce.  th<«  per»ven«.ce  in 
laborious  application  to  acquire  correctness; 
and  therefore  did  as  we  do  in  making  what 
is  crooked  straight^  by  bending  it  the  con- 
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trary  way,  in  order  that  it  may  remain 
straight  at  lastr 

For  this  purpose,  then,  and  to  correct 
excess  or  -  neglect  of  any  kind,  we  may 
here  add,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  woriL 
be  learned ;  it  must  be  pleasing :  the  painter 
must  add  grace  to  strength,  if  he  desires 
to  secure  the  first  impression  in  his  fiivour. 
Our  taste  has  a  kind  of  sensuality  about  it, 
aa  well  as  a  love  of  the  sublime ;  both  these 
qualities  o^  the  mind  are  to  have  their 
proper  consequence,  as  far  as  they  do  not 
counteract  each  other ;  for  that  is  the  grand 
error  which  much  care  ought  to  be  .taken 
to  avoid. 

There  are  some  rules,  whose  absolute 
authority,  like  that  of  our  nurses,  continttes 
no  longer  than  while  we  are  in  a  state  of 
childhood.  One  of  the  first  rules,  for 
instance,  that  I  believe  every  master  would 
give  to  a  young  pupil,  respecting  his 
conduct  and  management  of  light  and 
shadow,  would  be  what  Lionank)  da  Vind 
has  actually  given ;  that  you  must  oppose 
a  light  ground  to  the  shadowed  side  of 
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your  ^gure,  and  a  dark  ground  to  the 
light  sid&  If  Lionardo  had  lived  to  see 
the  superior  splendour  and  effect  which  has 
been. since  produced  by  the  exactly  con- 
trary conduct, by  joining  light  to  light 

and  shadow  to  shadow, though  with* 

out  doubt  he  would  have  admired  it,  yet, 
as  it  ought  not,  so  probably  it  would  not  be 
the  first  rule  with  which  he  would  have 
begun  .his  instructions. 

Again ;  in  the  artificial  management  of 
the  figures,  it  is  directed  that  they  shall 
contrast  each  other  according  to  the  rules 
generally  given  ;  that  if  one  figure  opposes 
his  firont  to  the  spectator,  the  next  figure 
is  to  have  his  back  turned,  and  that  the 
limbs  of  each  individual  figure  be.  conr 
trasted ;  that  is,  if  the  right  leg  be  put 
forward,  the  right  arm  is  to  be  drawn 
back. 

It  is  very  proper  that  those  rules  should 
be  given  in  the  Academy  ;  it  is  proper  the 
yoimg  students  should  be  informed  that 
some  research  is  to  be  made,  and  that  they 
should  be  habituated  to    consider  every 
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excellence  as  reduceable  to  pruiciples^ 
Besides,  it  is  the  natural  progresB  of  in- 
struction to  teach  first  what  is  obvious  and 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  from  hence 
proceed  gradually  to  notions  large,  liberal, 
and  complete,  such  as  comprise  die  more 
refined  and  higher  exceUencies  in  Art 
But  when  students  are  more  advaneed, 
they  W31  find  that  the  greatest  beauties 
of  character  and  expression  are  produced 
without  contrast ;  nay  more,  that  this  con- 
trast would  ruin  and  destroy  that  natural 
energy  of  men  engaged  in  real  action, 
iinBoltcitoas  of  grace.  St  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens  in  one  of  the  Cartoons,  far  irom 
any  afiected  academical  contrast  of  limbs, 
stands  equally  on  both  legs,  and  both  hands 
«re  in  the  same  attitude:  add  contarast, 
and  the  whole  energy  and  unaffected  grace 
of  the  figure  is  destroyed.  £lymas  the 
sorcerer  stretches  both  hands  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  which  gives  perfectly 
the  expression  intended.  Indeed  you 
never  will  find  in  the  works  of  Raffiielle 
any  of  those  school-boy  afifected  contrasts. 
Whatever  contrast  there  is,  appears  without 
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any  seeming  agency  of  art,  by  the  natural 
chance  of  things. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  evil  of  ex* 
cesses  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  simplicity, 
variety,  or  contrast,  naturally  suggests  to 
the  painter  the  necessity  of  a  general  in- 
quiry into  the  true  meaning  and  cause  of 
rules,  and  how  they  operate  on  those  facul- 
ties to  which  they  are  addressed :  by  know- 
ing their  general  purpose  '  and  meaning, 
he  will  often  find  that  he  need  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  literal  sense,  it  will  be 
{sufficient  if  he  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Critical  remarks  are  not  always  under^ 
stood  without  examples :  it  may  not  be  im* 
proper  therefore  to  give  instances  where 
the  rule  itself,  though  generally  received,  is 
false,  or  where  a  narrow  conception  of  it 
may  lead  the  artists  into  great  errors. 

It  is  given  as  a  rule  by  Fresnoy,  That 
the  principal  figure  of  a  subject  murt  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  picture^  under  the  prin- 
cipal light,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.    A 
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painter  who  should  think  himself  obliged 
strictly  to  follow  this  rule,  would  encumber 
himself  with  needless  difficulties ;  he  would 
be  confined  to  great  uniformity  of  com- 
position, and  be  deprived  of  many  beauties 
which  are  incompatible  with  its  observance. 
The  meaning  of  this  rule  extends,  or  ought 
to  extend,  no  further   than  this :  7—  That 
the  principal  figure  should  be  immediately 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  principal 
light  should  fall  on  the  principal  figurei 
or  that  the  principal  figure  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.     It  is  sufficient  that 
it  be  distinguished  by  its  place,  or  by  the 
attention  of  other  figures  pointing  it  out  to 
the  spectator.      So  far  is  this  rule  firom 
being  indispensable,  that  it  is  very  seldom 
practised,  other  considerations  of  greater 
consequence    ofi;en   standing  in  the  way. 
Examples  in  opposition  to  this  rule,  are 
found  in  the  Cartoons,  in  Christ's  Chaige 
to  Peter,  the  Preaching  of  St  Paul,  and 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  principal  object  in  that  pictura    In  none 
of  those  compositions  is  the  principal  figure 
in  the  midst  of  the  picture.     In  the  very 
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admirable  composition  of  the  Tent  of  Darius, 
by  Le  Brun,  Alexander  is  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  nor  does  the  principal  light 
fall  on  him ;  but  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  figures  immediately  distinguishes  him, 
and  distinguishes  him  more  properly  ;  the 
greatest  light  falls  on  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
who  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  where 
it  is  more  necessary  the  principal  light  should 
be  placed. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Felibien, 
who  has  given  a  very  minute  description  of 
this  picture,  but  indeed  such  a  description 
as  may  be  rather  called  panegyrick  than 
criticism,  thinking  it  necessary  (according 
to  the  precept  of  Fresnoy)  that  Alexander 
should  possess  the  principal  light,  has  ac- 
cordingly given  it  to  him ;  he  might  with 
equal  truth  have  said  that  he  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  as  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  give  this  piece  every  kind  of  ex- 
cellence which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary 
to  perfection.  His  generosity  is  here  un- 
luckily misapplied,  as  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed, in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty  of 
the  composition. 
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Another  instance  occurs  to  me,  where 
equal  liberty  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  light.  Though  the  general 
practice  is^  to  make  a  large  mass  id^out  the 
middle  of  the  picture  surrounded  by  shadow, 
the  reverse  may  be  practised,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  rule  may  still  be  preserved.  Ex- 
amples of  this  principle  reversed  mfty  be 
found  very  frequently  in  the  works  of  the 
Venetian  School.  In  the  great  composition 
of  Paul  Veronese,  the  JVLirriage  at  Cana, 
the  figures  are  for  the  most  part  in  half 
shadow ;  the  great  light  is  in  the  sky ;  and 
indeed  the  general  effect  of  this  picture, 
which  is  so  striking,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  often  see  in  landscapes,  in  small  pictures 
of  fairs  and  country  feasts ;  but  those  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shadow,  being  transferred 
to  a  large  scale,  to  a  space  containing  near 
a  hundred  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  con* 
ducted  to  all  appearance  with  as  mudi 
facility,  and  with  an  attention  as  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  whole  together^  as  if  it  "^^^e 
a  small  picture  immediately  under  the  eye^ 
the  work  justly  excites  our  admiration ;  the 
difiicidty  being  encreased  as  the  extent  is 
enlarged. 
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The  various  modes  of  cx>mpo8ition  are 
infinite ;  sometimes  it  shall  consist  of  one 
large  groiq)  in  the  middle  of  the  picture^ 
and  the  smaller  groups  on  each  side;  or 
a  plain  space  in  the  middle^  and  the 
groups  of  figures  ranked  round  this  vacuity. 

Whether  this  principal  broad  light  be  in 
the  middle  space  of  ground,   as   in  the 
ScHooi  OF  Athens  ;  or  in  the  sky,  as  in 
THE    Marriage   at    Cana,    in    the    An^ 
DRQMEDA,  Rud  in  most  of  the  pictures  of 
Paul  Veronese ;  or  whether  the  light  be  on 
the  groups ;  whatever  mode  of  composition 
is    adopted)   every  variety  and   licence  is 
allowable :  this  only  is  indisputably  neces^ 
sary,   that  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being 
distracted  and  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
objects  of  equal  magnitude,  those  objects, 
whether  they  consist  of  lights,  shadows,  or 
figures,  must  be  disposed  in  large  masses 
and  groups  properly  varied  and  contrasted ; 
that  to  a  certain  quantity  of  action  a  pro* 
portioned    space   of  plain    ground   is   re- 
quired ^   that  light  is  to  be  supported  by 
aufficient  shadow ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
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a  certain  quantity  of  cold  colours  is  neces- 
sary to  give  value  and  lustre  to  the  warm 
colours :  what  those  proportions  are  cannot 
be  so  well  learnt  by  precept  as  by  observ- 
ation on  pictures,  and  in  this  knowledge  bad 
pictures  will  instruct  as  well  as  good.  Our 
inquiry  why  pictures  have  a  bad  effect,  may 
be  as  advantageous  as  the  inquiry  why  they 
have  a  good  effect ;  each  will  corroborate 
the  principles  that  are  su^ested  by  die 
other. 

Though  it  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  our  Art,  yet  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  one  of  the  means 
of  producing  that  great  effect  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  works  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
as  I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  or 
observed.  It  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
indispensably  observed,  that  the  masses  of 
light  in  a  picture  be  always  of  a  warm  mellow 
colour,  yellow,  red,  or  a  yellowish-white ; 
and  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the  green 
colours  be  kept  almost  entirely  out  of  these 
masses,  and  be  used  only  to  support  and  set 
off  these  warm  colours ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
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a  small  proportion  of  cold  coloairs  w31  be 
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Let  this  conduct  be  reserved;  let  the 
light  be  cold,  and  the  surrounding  oolours 
warm^  as  we  often  see  in  the  works  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  and  it  will 
he  out  of  the  power  of  art,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Rubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a 

piotuie  splendid  and  harmonious. 

<  > 

Le  Bnm  and  Carlo  Maratti  were  two 
pamten  of  gr^it  merit,  and  particularly 
what  may  be  called  Academical  Merit,  bufe 
werebodi  defident  in  this  manag^inent  c^ 
amours :  the  want  of  observing  this  rule  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  heaviness  of  effect 
which  is  so  observable  in  their  works.  The 
principal  light  in  the  Picture  of  Le  &un, 
which  I  just  now  mentioned,  falls  on  Sta^- 
tira,  who  |i8  dressed  very  injudjidously  in  a 
pale  blue  drapery :  it  is  true,  he  has 
bdghtened  this  blue  with  gpld,  but  that  is 
not  enou^,  the  whole  picture  has  a  heavy 
air,  add  by  no  means  answers  the  expect- 
ation raised  by  the  Print  Poussin  often 
rnadi^  it  spot  of  blue  drapery,  when  the 

VOL.  I.  T 
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general  hue  of  the  picture  was  indinidble  to 
brown  or  yellow;  which  shows  sufficiently^ 
that  harmony  of  colouring  was  not  a  part  of 
the  art  that  had  much  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  that  great  painter.     ; 

The  conduct  of  Titian  in  the  picture  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  has  been  mudi 
celebrated,  and  justly,  for  the  harmony  of 
colouring.  To  Ariadne  is  given  (say  the 
criticks)  a  red  scarf»  to  relieve  the  figure 
from  the  sea,  which  is  bdiind  her.  It  is 
not  for  that  reason,  alone,  but  for  another 
of  nmch  greater  consequence ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  harmony  and  efiect  of  die 
picture.  The  figure  of  Ariadne  is  separated 
from  the  great  group,  itod  is  dressed  in 
blue,  which  added  to  the  colour  of  the  sea, 
makes  that  quantity  of  cold  colour  which 
Titian  thought  necessary  for .  the  support 
and  brilliancy  of  the  great  group ;  which 
group  is  composed,  with  very  little  ex- 
ception, entirdy  of  mellow  colours.  But 
as  the  picture  in  this  case  would  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  one  half  cold,  and 
the  other  warm, .  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
some  of  the  mellow  eolouzs  of  the  gre^ 
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group .  into  the  cold  part  of  the  picture, 
and  a  part;  of  the  cold  into  the  great  group ; 
accordingly  Titian  gave  Ariadne  a  red  scarf, 
and  to  one  of  the,  Bacchante  a  little  blue 
drapery.  .  , 

The  light  of  the;  picture,  as  I  observed, 
ought  to  be  of  a  warm  colour ;  for  though 
white  may  be  used  for  the  principal  light, 
as  was  the  practice  of  many  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flenuah,  painters,  yet  it  is  better  to 
su:p^ose  that  white  illumined  by  theyeUow 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Titian.  The^  superiority  of  which  man- 
ner is  never  more. striking,. than  when  in  a 
collection  of  pictures  wjb  chance  to  see  a 
portrait  of  Titian's  hanging  by  the  side  of  a 
Flemish  picture,  (even  though  that  should 
be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyck,)  which,  how- 
ever admirable  in  other  respects,  becomes 
cold  and  grey  in  the  comparison. 

The  illuminated  parts  of  objects  are  in 
nature  of  a  warmer  tint  than  those  that  are 
in  the  shade :  what  I  have  recommended, 
ther^ore)  is  no  inore,  than  that  the  same 

T  2 . 
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conduct  be  observed  in  the  whole,  whidi  is 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  in  eveiy  in- 
dividual part  It  is  presenting  to  the  eye 
the  same  effect  as  that  which  it  has  been 
accugtomed  to  feel,  which  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other,  will  always  produce  beauty; 
no  principle  therefore  in  our  art  can  be 
more  certain,  or  is  derived  from  a  hig^r 
source. 

What  I  just  now  mentiotaed  of  the  sup- 
|>osed  reason  why  Ariadne  has  part  of  her 
drapery  red,  gives  me  occasion  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  favourite  quality  of  giving 
objects  relief,  and  which  De  Files  and  all 
the  Criticks  have  considered  as  a  requisite 
of  the  utmost  importance,  was  not  one  of 
those  objects  which  much  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Titian ;  painters  of  an  inferior 
rank  have  far  exceeded  him  in  producing 
this  effecL  This  was  a  great  object  of 
attention,  when  art  was  in  its  infant  state ; 
as  it  is  at  present  with  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  who  feel  die  hi^est  satisfaction 
in  seeing  a  figure,  which,  as  they  say,  looks 
as  if  they  could  walk  round  it  But  how- 
ever low  I  may  rate  this  pleasure  of  de- 
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ception^  I  should  not  oppose  it,  did  it  not 
oppose  itself  to  a  quality  of  a  much  higher 
kind^  by  counteracting  entirely  that  fulness 
of  manner  which  is  so  difficult  to  express  in 
wordsi  but  which  is  found  in  perfection  in 
the  best  works  of  Clorregio^  and  we  may 
addy  of  Rembrandt  This  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  melting  and  losing  the  shadows 
in  a  ground  still  darker  than  those  sha- 
dows ;  whereas  that  relief  is  produced  by 
opposing  and  separating  the  ground  from 
the  figure,  either  by  light,  or  shadow,  or 
colour.  This  conduct  of  in-laying,  as  it 
may  be  called,  figures  oii  their  ground,  in 
order  to  produce  relief,  was  the  practice  of 
the  old  Painters,  such  as  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  Albert  Durer ; 
and  to  these  we  may  add  the  first  manner 
of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  and  even 
Corregio  ;  but  these  three  were  among  the 
first  who  began  to  correct  themselves  in 
dryness  of  style,  by  no  longer  considering 
relief  as  a  principal  object  As  those  two 
qualities^  relief,  and  fiilness  of  effect,  can 
hardly  exist  together^  it  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  to  which  we  ought  to 
give  the  preference.    An  Artist  is  obliged 

T  8 
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for  ever  to  hold  a  balance  in  his  hand,  by 
which  he  must  detennine  the  value  of 
different  qualities ;  that,  when  «ome  fault 
must  be  committed,  he  may  choose  the 
least.  Those  painters  who  have  best  un- 
derstood the  art  of  producing  a  good  effect, 
have  adopted  one  principle  that  seems  per- 
fectly conformable  to  reason  ;  that  a  part 
may  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  whether  the  masses  consist  of  light 
or  shadow,  it  is  nocessary  that,  they  should 
be  compact  and  of  a  pleasing  shape :  to  this 
end  some  parts  may  be  made  darker  and 
some  lighter,  and  reflections  stronger  than 
nature  would  warrant  Paul  Veronese  took 
great  liberties  of  this  kind.  It  is  s^d,  that 
being  once  asked  why  certain  figures  were 
painted  in  shade,  as  no  cause  was  seen  in 
the  picture  itself,  he  turned  off  the  inquiryby 
answering,  "  una  nuevola  chepMsa^^  a  doud 
is  passing,  which  has  overshadowed  them. 

But  I  cannot  give  a  bietter  instance  of  this 
practice  than  a  picture  which   I  have   of 
Rubens ;  it  is  a  representation  of  a  Moon- 
light    Rubens  has  not  only  difiused  more 
light  over  the  picture  than  is  in  nature,  but 
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has  bestowed  on  it  those  warm  glowing 
colours  by  which  his  works  are  so  much 
distinguished.  It  is  so  unlike  what  any 
other  pdnters  have  given  us  of  Moonlight, 
that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken,  if  he  had 
not  likewise  added  stars,  for  a  fainter  set- 
ting sun,  —  Rubens  thought  the  eye  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  above  all  other 
considerations:  he  might,  indeed,  have 
made  it  more  natural,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  the  expence  of  what  he  thought  of 
much  greater  consequence,  —  the  hannony 
proceeding  from  the  contrast  and  variety 
of  colours. 

This  same  picture  will  furnish  us  with 
another  instance,  where  we  must  depart 
from  nature  for  a  greater  advantage.  The 
Moon  in  this  picture  does  not  preserve  so 
great  a  superiority  in  regard  to  its  lightness 
over  the  object  which  it  illumines,  as  it 
does  in  nature ;  this  is  likewise  an  intended 
deviation,  and  for  the  same  reason.  If 
Rubens  had  preserved  the  same  scale  of 
gradation  of  light  between  the  Moon  and 
the  objects,  which  is  found  in  nature,  the 
picture  must  have  consisted  of  one  small 

T  4 
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spot  of  light  onlyy  and  at  a  Bttle  distance 
from  the  pictiHre  nothing  but  this  wpot 
^  would  have  been  se^.  It  inay  be  said, 
indeed,  that  this  being  the  case^  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  ought  not  to  be  painted :  but  then, 
for  the  same  reaaony  neither  armour,  nor 
any  thins;  shining  ought  evser  to  be  painted ; 
for  a.ou|h  pure  whL  is  u*d  in^  to 
represent  the  greatest  light  of  shining  ob- 
jects, it  will  not  in  the  picture  preserve  the 
$ame  superiority  over  flesh»  as  it  has  in 
nature,  without  keeping  tibiat  flesh-colour  of 
a  very  low  tint  Rembrandt,  who  thought 
it  of  more  consequence  to  paint  light  than 
the  objects  that  are  seen  by  it,  has  done 
this  in  a  picture  of  Achilles  which  I  have. 
The  head  is  kept  down  to  a  very  low  tint, 
in  order  to  preserve  this  due  gradation  and 
distiiiction  between  the  armour  and  the 
face ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
iipon  the  whole,  the  picture  is  too  black. 
Surely  too  much  ii  ^  sacrificed  here  to  this 
narrow  conception  of  nature :  allowing  the 
contrary  conduct  a  fault,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged a  less  fault  than  making  a  pic^ 
ture  so  dark  that  it  cannot  be  secai  ^thout  • 
a  peculiar  light,  and  then  with  difficulty. 

X2 
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The  merit  or  demerit  of  the  different  con- 
duct of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  in  those 
instances  which  I  have  given,  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  narrow  principles  of 
nature,  separated  from  its  effect  on  the 
human  mind.  Reason  and  common  sense 
tell  us,  that  before  and  above  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  work 
should  be  seen,  not  only  without  difficulty 
or  inconvenience,  but  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction;  and  eyery  obstacle  which 
Stands  in  the  way  of  this  pleasure  and  coh- 
venience  must  be  removed. 

.  The  tendency  of  this  Discourse,  with 
the  instances  wliich  have  been  given,  is 
not  so  much  to  place  the  Artist  above 
rules,  as  to  teach  him  their  reason;  to 
prevent  him  from  entertaining  a  narrow 
confined  conception  of  Art;  to  dear  his 
mind  from  a  perplexed  variety  of  rules  and 
their  exceptions,  by  directing  his  attention 
to  ah  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  mind,  from 
which  all  rules  arise,  and  to  which  they 
are  all  referable.  Art  effects  its  purpose 
by  their  means ;  an  accurate  knowledge, 
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therefore,  of  those  passions  and  disposi- 
tions  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  him  who 
desires  to  affect  them  upon  sure  and  solid 
principles. 

A  complete  essay  or  inquiry*  into  the  con- 
nection between  the  rules  of  Art,  and  the 
eternal  and  immutable  dispositions  of  our 
passions,  would  be  indeed  going  at  once  to 
the  foundation  of  criticism  * ;  but  I  am:  too 
well  convinced  what  extensive .  knowledge, 
what  subtle  and  penetrating  judgment 
would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such  an 
undertaking :  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  in  the 
language  of  painters,  I  have  produced  a 
slight  sketch  of  a  part  of  this  vast  com- 
position, but  that  sufficiently  distinct,  to 
show  the  usefulness  of  such  a  theory,  and 
its  practicability. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  avoid  making 
one  observation  on  the  pictures  now  before 
us.  I  have  observed,  that  every  candidate 
has    copied    the    celebrated  invention   of 

•  Thbwas  inadvertently  said.     I  did  not  reoolkct 
the  admirable  treatise  On  the  Sublime  and  Beaut^id. 
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Timanthes  in  hiding  the  face  of  Agamem- 
non in  his  mantle ;  indeed  such  lavish  en- 
comiums   have    been    bestowed    on    this 
thought,  and  that  too  by  men  of  the  highest 
character  in  critical  knowledge,  —  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Valerius,  Maximus,  and  Fliny, — 
and  have  been  since  re-echoed  by  almost 
every  modern  that  has  written  on  the  Arts, 
•that  your  adopting  it  can  neither  be  won- 
dered at,  nor  blamed.  -    It  appears  now  to  be 
so  much  connected  with  the  subject,  that 
the  spectator  would  perhaps  be  disappointed 
in  not  finding  united  in  the  picture  what 
he  always  united  in  his  mind,  and  consi- 
dered as  indispensably  belonging  to   the 
subject      But  it  'may  be  observed,   that 
those  who  praise  this  circumstance  were  not 
painters.    They  use  it  as  an  illustration  only 
of  their  own  art ;  it  served  their  purpose,  and 
it  was  certainly  not  their  business  to  enter 
into  the  objections  that  lie'against  it  in  an- 
other Art     I  fear  we  have  but  very  scanty 
means  of  exciting  those  powers'  over  the 
imagination  which  make  so  very  consider- 
able and  refined  a  part  of  poetry.     It  is  a 
doubt  with  me,  whether  we  should  even 
make  the  attempt     The  chief,  if  not  the 
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only  occasion  which  the  painter  has  for  this 
artifice^  is,  when  the  subject  is  impToper  to 
^  be  more  fiiUy  represented,  either  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  pr  to  avoid  what  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  be  seen :  and  this  is  not  to  raise 
or  increase  the  passions,  whidi  is  the  reason 
that  is  given  for  this  practice5  but  .on  the 
contrary  to  diminish  their  effect 

It  is  true,  sketches,  or  such  drawings  as 
painters  generally  make  for  their  work^  give 
this  pleasure  of  imagination  to  a  high  degree. 
From  a  slight,  undetermined  drawing,  where 
the  ideas  of  the  composition  and  character 
are,  aS  I  may  say,  only  just  touched  upon,  the 
imagination  supplies  more  than  the  painter 
himself,  probably,  could  produce ;  and  we 
accordingly  often  find  that  the  finished  work 
disappoints  the  expectation  that  was  raised 
firom  the  sketch ;  and  this  power  of  the  ima- 
gination is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
pleasure  we  have  in  viewing  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  great  painters.  These  general 
ideas,  which  are  expressed  in  sketches,  cor- 
respond  very  well  to  the  art  often  used  in 
Poetry.  A  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
celebrated  description  of  Eve  in  Milton's 
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Paradise  Lost,  consists  in  using  only 
general  indistinct  expressions,  every  reader 
making  out  the  detail  according  to  his 
own  particular  imagination, — his  own  idea 
of  beauty,  grace,  expression,  dignity,  or 
loveliness:  but  a  painter,  when  he  repre- 
sents Eve  on  a  canvass,  is  obliged  to  give  a 
determined  form,  and  his  own  id^  of 
beauty  distinctly  expressed. 

We  cannot  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed 
on  any  other,  recommend  an  undeterminate 
manner  or  vague  ideas  of  any  kind,  in  a 
complete  and  finished  picture.  This  notion, 
therefore,  of  leaving  any  thing  to  the  im*- 
agination,  opposes  a  very  fixed  and  india. 
pensable  rule  in  our  art, -"-that  every 
thin^  shall  be  carefully  and  distinctly  ex- 

rectness  and  precision,  the  exact  form  and 
character  of  whatever  is  introduced  into 
the  picture.  This  is  what  with  us  is  called 
Science,  and  Learning :  which  must  not  be 
sacrificed  and  given  up  for  an  uncertain 
and  doubtful  beauty,  which,  not  naturally 
belonging  to  our  Art,  will  probably  be 
sought  for  iHthout  success. 
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Mr.  Falconet  has  observed,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  that 
the  circumstance  of  covering  the  face  of 
Agamemnon  was  probably  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fine  imagination  of  the 
painter,— which  he  considers  as  a  discovery 
of  the  criticks,— but  merely  copied  firom 
the  description  of  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  found 
in  Euripides. 

The  words  firom  which  the  picture  is 
supposed  to  be  taken,  are  these :  Agamenir^ 
nan  saw  Iphigenia  advance  towards  the  fatal 
altar ;  he  groaned^  he  turned  adde  his  head^ 
he  shed  tears,  and  covered  his  face,  with  his 
robe.    . 

Falconet  does  not  at  all  acquiesce  in  the 
praise  that  is  bestowed  on  Timanthes ;  not 
only  because  it  is  not  his  invention,  but 
because  he  thinks  meanly  of  this  trick  of 
concealing,  except  in  instances  of  blood, 
where  the  objects  would  be  too  horrible  to 
be  seen ;  but,  says  h^  ^^  in  an  afflOicted 
Father,! in  a  King,  in  Agamemnon,  you, 
who  are  a  painter,  conceal  firom  me  the 
most  interesting   circumstance,   and  then 
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put  me  off  with,  sophistry  and  a  veil.  You 
are  (he  adds]  a  feeble  Paipter,  widiout  re- 
source: you  do  not:  know  even  those  ■  of 
your  Art:  I  care  not  what  veil  it  is, 
whether  closed  hands,  arms  raised,  or  any 
other  action  that  conceals  from  me  the 
countenance  of  the  Hero.  You  think  of 
veiling  Agamemnon;  you  have  unveiled 
your  own  ignorance.  A  Painter  who  repre- 
sents Agamemnon  veiled,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  a  Poet  would  be,  who  in  a  pathetic  situ- 
ation, in  order  to  satisfy  my  expectatioiis, 
and  rid  himself  of  the  business,  should  say, 
that  the  sentiments  of  his  hero  are  so  far 
above  whatever  can  be  said  on  the  occasion, 
that  he  shall  say  nothing." 

To  what  Falconet  has  said^  we  may  add^ 
that  supposing  this  method  of  leaving  the 
expression  of  grief  to  the  imagination^  to 
be,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention 
of  the  painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  it,  still  it  is  a 
trick  that  will  serve  but  once;  whoever 
does  it  a  second  time,  will  not  only  want 
novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of  using 
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artifice  to  evade  difficulties.  If  difficulties 
overcome  make  a  great  part  of  {he  merit  of 
Art,  difficulties  evaded  can  deserve  but  little 
commendation. 


THE  END  OF   THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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